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Tuese three works discuss the same question, although near 
two centuries have mages since the first made its appearance. 
A host of writers might be named, including some of the most 


eminent in literary history, who, at different times during this 

long period, have taken part in the contest, but undoubtedly the 

most prominent champions of the two opposing parties have 

been Father Kircher and Professor Neumann. The question 

itself is one not unworthy of such a prolonged discussion. It 

relates to the early triumphs of rene in China. The 
e 


solemn mystery which envelops that venerable empire, the vast- 

ness of the field, the unequaled ardor of the missionaries, and 

the splendid but deceptive results which crowned their daring 

undertaking have always surrounded the history of these at- 
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tempts with an enduring and melancholy interest. The present 
aspect of China can hardly have failed to attract new attention 
to this subject. Amid the confused and contradictory accounts 
respecting the character and opinions of the revolutionists 
which have been transmitted to us, there have appeared from 
time to time indications of a movement which must have dated 
far back of the labors of any of the present missionaries. It 
was stated by a correspondent of the London Times, that the 
Hermes, when on her return from Nankin with Sir George 
Bonham, was visited by a Maoutsee, from the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Quangsi, who affirmed that his people had possessed the 
Scriptures for two centuries, and on being questioned through 
an interpreter, he added, that they had been brought down from 
Heaven two thousand years before. And about a year since a 
letter was published from a missionary in Ningpo, giving an ac- 
count of a visit made to the chapel there by a respectable look- 
ing stranger from one of the western provinces of China, who 
said that he and his ancestors had worshiped only one God, the 
Creator, that he knew of Moses and Jesus and Mary, that he 
was neither a Romanist nor a Mohammedan, nor had he ever 
seen any of the books of the Protestant missionaries. His doc- 
trines had been handed down from his fathers for many genera- 
tions. It is well known that similar traces of Christianity ex- 
isted when the first Jesuit missionaries visited the empire in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It is a striking fact that 
the provinces in which the rebellion broke out lie in the precise 
region in which these early efforts to disseminate Christianity are 
said to have been attended with the greatest success. Although 
with our present information one would hardly venture to haz- 
ard an opinion as to the connection of these two events, yet a 
brief summary of what remains to us of this somewhat neglect- 
ed chapter of missionary history may not prove uninteresting 
to our readers. 

The early history of Christianity in China is veiled in uncer- 
tain tradition. An ancient and wide spread legend of the East- 
ern churches assigns the honor of its first introduction to the 
Apostle Thomas. Many marvelous wonders used to be related 
which attested his journey to those distant regions. A curious 
letter to the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, said to have been 
written by that mythic personage, Prester John, who plays so 
conspicuous part in Eastern story, places the grave of the 
Apostle in Farther India. The researches of modern scholars, 
however, have rendered it probable that he never extended his 
labors beyond the confines of Persia. But notwithstanding the 
uncertainty as to the precise date, there can be no doubt that 
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the Gospel was preached in China at a very early period. 
Arnobius, who lived at the commencement of the fourth, cen- 
tury, refers expressly to the Chinese as having already received 
the Christian religion.* 

Little, however, has come down to us respecting the efforts 
that were made anterior to the epoch of the great missiona 
activity of the Nestorian Church, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. To understand fully the causes which led to the 
rapid establishment and wide extension of this sect, it will be 
necessary to glance for a moment at its early history. With- 
out this preliminary view the account which has been preserved 
to us in so singular a manner, of the wonderful success which 
greeted its first entry into China, will hardly be received with 
credit. 

In the year 428, Nestorius, a monk of Antioch, was raised 
by the favor of the Emperor Theodosius, to the see of Constan- 
tinople. He was destined to a brief enjoyment of his new 
dignity. Bred in the lax theology of Syria, he was rash enough 
to deny the existence of two natures in Christ, and to refuse 
the title of Mother of God to the Virgin Mary. The impetu- 
ous Cyril of Alexandria, probably influenced not less by an 
ambitious passion for personal aggrandizement, than by an 
honest zeal for the interests of religion, entered the lists 5 eg 
him. He was summoned for trial before the council of Ephe- 
sus. We are guilty of no slander against the fathers when we 
say that a Baltimore Convention would have blushed at their 
proceedings. With the aid of blows and insults, the Egyptian 
prelate solved a knotty point of metaphysical theology, which 
had long sorely tried the faith of devout men. Nestorius was 
condemned. The friendship of the Emperor afforded him no 
protection. The Church, even at that early day, was skilled 
in the most approved arts of persuasion. The Imperial govern- 
ment was in the hands of subordinate officials, The monaste- 
ries about Constantinople were numerousand rich. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the orthodox doctrine was triumphantly 
re-affirmed as the undoubted voice of Catholic tradition, while 
the monks, left to murmur over naked shrines and a dust of 
sixty thousand pounds, might have exclaimed with Pyrrhus, 
“One such victory more and we are undone.” 

At the time when these dissensions were rending the Church, 
the Chaldeans, who dwelt in the rich districts watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, had grown to be one of the most 
important of its Eastern branches. Under the lead of John of 








* Quoted by Mosheim: Historia Tart-Eccles. p. 7. 
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Antioch, their bishops had voted for Nestorius at the Council of 
Ephesus. Indignant at the wrongs which had been heaped 
upon him, they zealously espoused his doctrines, and withdrew 
from the orthodoxcommunion. Their local position contributed 
to the success of this movement. They were within the juris- 
diction of the kings of Persia, and between these monarchs and 
the Greek emperors there had long existed an implacable enmi- 
ty: The rebellious bishops were received with great favor by 

ing Firuz, and under his protection enjoyed ample opportu- 
nities for disseminating their doctrines throughout the vast 
regions of the East. The Nestorians were at once excited to 
an extraordinary display of Christian activity. From this time 
their history forms one of the most brilliant episodes in the 
annals of the Church. Their schools for sacred learning were 
the most famous of the age. Their tenets were embraced 
throughout Syria, Armenia, and Arabia. In Persia they soon 
became the predominant sect. Their missionaries traversed 
the wide tract between the Gulf of Persia and the Caspian 
Sea, preaching the Gospel to Medes and Parthians, to Bactri- 
ans and Elamites. There yet remains the evidence of their 
labors, amid the mountains of Malabar. Rivers and deserts 
opposed no obstacles to their unconquerable zeal. They merited 
not less than Xavier and his associates, the eulogium of Fene- 
lon, “that their charity had gone farther than pride,” for alone 
and unprotected these fearless soldiers of the Cross pushed their 
adventurous way across those dread and mysterious confines 
from which the trained veterans of Alexander had shrunk back 
in terror. The pen even of the infidel historian kindles with a 
momentary enthusiasm, as he tells how they “followed without 
fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and recommended to 
those sanguinary warriors humanity and repose.” Their pro- 
gress was not checked till they had entered China and uttered 
the teachings of their church within the walls of the Imperial 
palace. 

It is hard to believe that there were not other circumstances 
than the mere accident of political favor, which stimulated 
the zeal of the Eastern churches, and led to a more rapid 
diffusion of Christianity in Asia than in Europe, during the 
earlier ages of our faith. In the different regions to which 
Christianity spread, it found itself sustaining very dissimilar 
relations to all that had preceded it, and coming in collision 
with very dissimilar obstacles. When the Gospel was first 
preached to the Greeks and Romans, it had arrayed against it 
every form of national prejudice, every local and historic tra- 
dition. The popular faith was imbedded in proud remembran- 
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ces of bygone triumph. The national religion and the national 
history were closely intertwined. That marvelous and une- 
qualed literature, the noblest fruit of their civilization, the 
most enduring monument of their glory, was impregnated with 
the spirit of Paganism. Never before had the foul face of 
error been veiled in such bewitching disguisement. Art, too, 
was there to deck with her graceful fingers the hoary supersti- 
tions of the past. Each sculptured frieze, each stately arch 
that rescued from forgetfulness the glorious memories of yore, 
spoke of the old guardian Deities who had given to their ancient 
worshipers the empire of the world. “ The fair humanities of 
old religion,” married to immortal verse, or embodied in the 
speaking marble, protested against the new faith. The river, 
the mountain and the sea, all sent their poetic legends of gods 
and heroes to dispute its claims. It is hardly possible for us at 
the present day to conceive the obdurate and tenacious grasp 
with which Paganism had fastened itself upon classical anti- 
quity. The struggle between the old and the new religions 
was long and terrible. The famous treatise of Augustin, “ De 
Civitate Dei,” which has been aptly termed a funeral discourse 
on a dead civilization, was written to uproot those endeared 
associations which clustered round the ancient faith, and the 
apostasy of Julian is a memorable instance of the power they 
exercised over an imaginative and cultivated mind. In the 
face of all these influences, the zeal of Christian converts must 
have been sensibly affected. Each step they took to extend 
their ranks did violence to every cherished memory of child- 
hood, to every patriotic sentiment of riper years. ilman has 
finely portrayed this conflict in the words which he places in 
the mouth of Margarita, when she is led forth to martyrdom : 
“ As the earthly bride , 

Lingers upon the threshhold of her home, 

And through the mist of parting tears surveys 

The chamber of her youth, even so have I 

With something of a clinging fondness, looked 

Upon the flowers and trees of lovely Daphne. 

Sweet waters that have murmured to my J im swe 

Banks where my hand hath culled sweet chaplets. 

Now among the nations of the East, the relation in which 
Christianity stood to the past was wholly different. The con- 
verts in Palestine and Arabia and Mesopotamia, had none of 
those obstacles to contend with which impeded the labors of 
their brethren in Italy and Greece. All the local associations 
by which they were surrounded, and all the old traditions 
upon which they had been nourished, were in harmony with 
the new faith. The land they dwelt in was vocal with attesta- 
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tions of its truth. From the ruins of cities renowned in sacred 
story, from the tombs of prophets and kings, came forth the 
voices of invitation and of cheer. Every hillside and valley 
was hallowed by undying memories of holy men of old who had 
walked with God, to whom had been vouchsafed visions of the 
glory that should be revealed. The hymns of the Church were 
chanted by those river banks where the captive daughters of 
Judah had hung their harps upon the willows. The preacher 
of the Gospel could appeal in proof of the fulfillment of old pre- 
dictions, to the crumbiing palaces of idolatrous kings, where 
the cormorant and the bittern had lodged, and to those vast 
mounds of yellow earth, mausoleums of buried empires, which, 
not till our day, have given up their dead. In the very land 
where man’s first disobedience 


“Brought death into the world and all our woe,” 


the apostles of the new faith proclaimed that the consummation 
of weary ages of sin and sorrow had arrived, that the promise 
given in Eden had been accomplished ; that the seed of the 
woman had bruised the serpent’s head. 

With these introductory remarks respecting the missionar 
character of the Nestorians, we hasten on to our more immedi- 


ate subject, their efforts to diffuse Christianity in China. As 
the validity of the evidence which is mye relied upon to prove 


that they extended their labors so far to the East, has been ve- 
hemently contested, it seemed desirable to show at the outset 
that there is nothing in their history which does not lend con- 
firmation to the statements which follow. The great source 
of our information respecting the operations of the Nestorians, 
and indeed the only record which has yet been found in China 
itself, of their presence there, is the celebrated inscription of 
Singan-fu. A particular account of this monument and of the 
circumstances which attended its discovery, is given by Atha- 
nasius Kircher, in one of the volumes which we have placed 
at the head of this article. His statement is in substance as 
follows : 

In the year 1625, some laborers were employed in laying the 
foundation of a building near the city of Sigan or Singan-fu, 
the capital of the province of Shensi. While making the nec- 
essary excavations, they brought to light a stone tablet about 
ten feet long by five wide. On the face was a long inscription 
in ancient Chinese characters. Above the inscription a cross 
was engraved, not unlike those formely worn by the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Along the sides were cut letters which 
the natives could not decipher. The inscription contained sixty- 
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two lines counting from right to left, and twenty-eight if read 
from top to bottom. Of course so novel and unexpected an oc- 
curence excited the utmost interest among the Chinese literati, 
who are proverbial for their antiquarian zeal. A multitude of 
learned men collected from all quarters to examine the stone. 
The governor of the city, prompted by a zeal for the preser- 
vation of historic monuments, which appears in honorable con- 
trast with the carelessness and indifference of most Eastern offi- 
cials of our own day, caused an exact copy of the inscription 
to be engraved on a similar tablet, and had both deposited for 
safe keeping in a neighboring temple, where the Chinese savants 
could examine them at their leisure. But the literary circles 
of Singan-fu, less fortunate than ourselves, boasted of no Hincks 
or Rawlinson who could furnish a clue to the dark enigma. 
They gazed at the mysterious characters in despair. An exact 
description of the monument was soon after published by a 
Mandarian named Leo, a Christian convert. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in the vicinity had their curiosity aroused. With 
their accustomed diligence they hastened to examine it, and 
at last by their combined efforts, the entire inscription was 
made out. 

The Chinese portion was headed, “A TasLer commEmora- 
TING THE DIFFUSION OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS RELIGION or Ta-TSIN 
in Cutna,”* and proved to be an account of missionary labors 
conducted among the Chinese, by the Nestorians, from the year 
A. D. 636, to the date of its erection, 781. The foreign char- 
acters were a list, in the ancient Syriac or Estranghelo, of no 
less than seventy who had been missionaries during that period. 
The inscription began with a concise, but tolerably lucid state- 
ment of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian religion; the 
nature of God, the Creation, the Fall of Man and Redemption. 
We can hardly subscribe however to the somewhat extravagant 
eulogium of Father Martinius, who termed it “a most accu- 
rate and truly admirable summary of Christian doctrine express- 
ed in most eloquent Chinese.” After this preamble followed a 
short description of the dress and habits of the missionaries. 
In the catalogue of their virtues it is recorded as worthy of 





* Ta-tsin was the word used to designate both the Greek and Roman Empires. 
Mémoires sur les Chinois, tome xv, p. 446. 

tIn this part of the inscription there isa sentence which seems to have puzzled 
all the translators. It says of the missionaries; ‘‘ They beat the wood, sounding 


out the voice of benevolence and mercy.” Mr. Laurie explains this in his recent 
Memoir of Dr. Grant. He informs us that it is still the practice among the Kurdish 
mountains to summon the villagers to the church at sunrise by striking with a mallet 
ona board. It may be added that the same custom prevails in the Greek monaste 
ties of the Levant. 
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honorable mention that they refused all connection with slavery. 
The remaining portion of the inscription, was devoted to an 
account of the introduction of Christianity, and of its progress 
under several successive Emperors. It should be remembered, 
although the author of the record takes no notice of the circum. 
stance, that this was not the first visit which the Nestorians 
had made to China, since their own chronicles mention that the 
Patriarch created a metropolitan see in China early in the fifth 
century. 

In the year 636, of our era, according to the inscription, a 
priest named Olopun, a man of superior virtue, having made 
his way through dangers and difficulties, reached the city of 
Singan-fu. The city was at that time of much more consider- 
ation than at present, as it was the imperial residence. The 
arrival of Olopun occurred at a page, opportune period. 
The throne was occupied by the Emperor Tai-cum, the second 
prince of the great dynasty of Tang. During the time that 
this celebrated family held the imperial sceptre, China is said to 
have been the most enlightened portion of the globe. The 
name of Tai-cum is mentioned by Chinese annalists with the 
veneration that is attached to the memory of Harun El Reshid 
or Charlemagne. They ascribe to him all the virtues of a civic 
and military ruler, and every fine quality of mind and heart. 
The most rigid scrutiny could detect in his character but one 
single defect, an indifference to music, a want of taste which, 
when we take into account the character of Chinese perfor- 
mances, is not surprising even in an Emperor.* During the 
reign of this prince the frontiers of the empire were extended 
as far west as the borders of Persia, and the shores of the Cas- 
~— Sea. Even the Greek Emperor, Theodosius, sent an am- 

assador to his court, bearing with him presents of rubies and 
emeralds. He bestowed a liberal patronage upon literature. 
Under his direction, a code of laws was drawn up. He es- 
tablished schools, and instituted those literary examinations 
which even now in China constitute the only avenue to _politi- 
cal preferment. To complete the catalogue of his enlightened 
measures, we may add that he caused a complete edition of all 
the Chinese classics to be published under the supervision of 
the most eminent scholars of the day. At his death it is said 
“that the foreign envoys disfigured their faces, and sprinkled 
their own blood upon the bier in token of grief.” 

The arrival of such a visitor as Olopun could not fail to attract 


* See the account of him in the “ Mémoires concernant I'Histoire, etc. des Chi 
nois,” tome y¥. p. 125. 
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the notice of a prince so studious of all that was new and val- 
uable. As soon as the fact was communicated to him, he com- 
manded one of his ministers of state to proceed to the western 
suburbs of the city, bearing with him the imperial scepter, to 
receive the guest and conduct him to the palace. The mis- 
sionary succeeded in making a most favorable impression upon 
the mind of his august host. The Emperor evinced a livel 

curiosity to become acquainted with a religion which had been 
brought to him from a region so remote, and in spite of obsta- 
cles so overwhelming. The Scriptures, which Olopun had 
brought, were translated in the library of the palace. A diligent 
examination convinced the monarch of the truth and importance 
of the doctrines which they contained, and he gave special 
commands, that they rts | be promulgated throughout the 


Empire. His decree to this effect, dated August, 639, is as fol- 
lows. The reader who is familiar with the more recent history 
of Christian missions in China, can hardly fail to be reminded 
by it of the edict of toleration which was obtained a few years 
since from the Chinese government, through the liberal exer- 
tions of the Imperial Commissioner Kiying. 


“Religion is without an invariable name. Saints are without any permanent 
body. In whatever region they are, they give instruction, and privately succor the 
living multitudes. Olopun, a man of great virtue, belonging to the kingdom of 
India, bringing the Scriptures and images from afar, has come and presented them 
at our capital. On examining the meaning of his instruction, it is found to be pure, 
mysterious, and separate from the world. On observing its origin, it seems to have 
been instituted as that which is essential to mankind. Its language is simple, its 
reasonings are attractive, and to the human race it is beneficial. As is right let it 
be promulgated throughout the Empire. Let the appropriate Board build an In- 
dian church in the Righteous and Holy street of the capital, and appoint thereto 
twenty-one priests.”* 

The language of this decree is deserving of particular notice. 
The attention of the reader is now directed to it, as hereafter 
it will be necessary to bear it in mind, in considering some of 
the objections which have been urged against the genuineness 
of the inscription. It is evident that the Emperor Tai-cum 
did not embrace Christianity in the spirit of a devout believer, 
regarding it as the -_ true religion, opposed in its very essence 
to all other forms of worship, but rather as a philosophical 
eclectic, disposed to look at all systems of belief as beneficial in 
their proper place, and as equally worthy the countenance of 
an enlightened government. He is said by the historians to 
have displayed similar zeal for the honor of the great Chinese 





* We have quoted from the translation of Dr. Morrison, in the Chinese Repository, 
vol. 14; which differs somewhat from the Latin version given by Kircher in his 
China Illustrata, 
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philosopher. The style of the edict savors very much of the 
manner in which certain wiseacres of our own day are accus- 
tomed to exhibit their superiority to sectarian prejudices, by 
classing pee the names of Confucius, Socrates, Moham. 
med and Jesus. But whatever may have been the motives 
which induced Tai-cum to extend his Imperial patronage to the 
Nestorian missionaries, it was none the less efficient in enabling 
them to establish on a permanent basis their religious institu- 
tions. He did not restrict himself to mere general toleration, 
but gave a public attestation of his personal ,interest in their 
labors. We are told that the proper officers were commanded 
to take a faithful likeness of the Emperor, and hang it on the 
wall of the temple, and in the most approved style of Oriental 
hyperbole the inscription adds, that “the sacred lineaments 
spread felicity all around, and perpetually illuminated the indoc- 
trinated regions.” The ecclesiologists of that day seem to 
have been partial to this style of decoration, for a littie farther 
on we are informed that another Emperor placed in the church 
portraits of the first five sovereigns of the Tang dynasty, which 
were such marvelous specimens of Chinese art, that those au- 
gust pons seemed actually present, and their bows and 
swords could almost be handled. The Nestorians continued 


under the protection of Tai-cum for fourteen years, and during 


this whole period they seem to have enjoyed uninterrupted 
success. It is stated by the author of the sketch of Tai-cum 
in the A"*moires sur les Chinois, that the Nestorians were in- 
debted in part for their influence over him to the good offices of 
the Empress, who was a genuine convert to the Christian faith, 
and who was accustomed secretly to celebrate its rites within 
the palace. The authority on which this statement rests is not 

iven, but there is no reason for doubting its truth. It adds 
But another to the innumerable instances where woman, last at 
the cross and first at the sepulchre, has been foremost to listen 
to the accents of the risen Lord. A few years before this 
virtuous princess was thus extending her sympathy to the apos- 
tles of the Christian faith, at the other extreme of the then 
discovered world, amid a tribe of barbarous islanders, the gen-. 
tle Bertha had won her husband, Ethelbert, to a knowledge of 
the Saviour, and thus laid the foundations of Christianity in the 
British Isles. 

In the year 650, Tai-cum was succeeded by his son, Coacum 
or Kantsung. Like some men holding less conspicuous posi- 
tions, this imbecile and ungrateful prince would never have 
escaped the common lot of mortals had it not been for the ex- 
traordinary genius and capacity of his wife. This woman holds 
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a position in Chinese history as unenviable as that which Cath- 
arine the Second occupies among the sovereigns of Russia. 
Introduced when a mere child into the harem of Tai-cum, she 
captivated, after his death, the heart of his successor, supplant- 
ed the Empress and effected her death, and at last raised herself 
to the throne. If we are to believe the native historians, her 
long life of more than four score years was consumed in re- 
pelling foreign enemies, in extending her own prerogatives, in 
providing for the wants of her people, and in murdering her 
sons and relatives. Under such an administration the Nesto- 
rians could hardly have expected much support. The — 
tion, however, states that Coacum was scarcely less distinguish- 
ed than his father, for his zeal in behalf of the new faith. It 
says : , 

“He supported the truth which his father had approved, and erected churches 
in all the provinces of the empire. Olopun he elevated to the rank of high priest 


and national protector, The divine law spread in all directions. The cities were 
filled with churches, and the families were rich, illustrious and happy.” 


The next two statements on the monument indicate that the 
extraordinary success of the Nestorians had begun to excite 
the jealousy of rival sects. 

“Tn the year A. D. 699, the followers of Budha raised a persecution, and argued 
against the eastern Chan family.” 

“ At the close of the year A. D, 713,* some base scholars raised ridicule, and in 
Sikau spread abroad slanderous reports, But there were chief priests, Loban, 
Taiteh, Lich and others, honorable descendants of those from the west, distinguish- 
ed and elevated in character, who unitedly maintained the original doctrines, and 
prevented their subversion.” 

These two instances of opposition are the only ones record- 
ed. With these exceptions, Christianity seems to have enjoyed, 
during the whole period that the inscription covers, nearly a 
century and a half, a prosperity equal to that which marked its 
first introduction. The dynasty of Tang held the imperial 
sceptre during twenty successive reigns, but after the death of 
Tai-cum no sovereign appeared of equal ability and vigor, and 
the court at last exhibited that miserable spectacle, the inevita- 
ble doom of all Oriental despotisms, an imbecile prince under 
the tyranny of ambitious and unscrupulous ministers. The 
last wretched Emperor of the great house of Tang was forced 
ty a rebellious general to abdicate the throne in the year 907. 

e continue our extracts from the inscription. The efforts 


made by the enemies of the Nestorians seem to have called 
forth renewed expressions of sympathy from the government, 


* This is the date as rendered by Kircher and Morrison. A writer in the Mé 
moires sur les Chinois, tome v. p. 350, places it a year earlier. 
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for the next statement after those persecutions are recorded is 
as follows: 

“‘ Hiuentsun, the most righteous Emperor, commanded five kings, Ninkwoh and 
others, to go in person to the Church of Felicity, build up the altars, restore the 
fallen timbers, and replace the dilapidated stones.” 

The Church of Felicity, or as it is termed in another place, 
Rising Felicity (i..e. in quo assurgit felicitas,) is supposed, from 
the resemblance in names, to have been a palace which stood 
at a short distance southeast of the city of Singan-fu. It was 
composed of two distinct edifices, separated gt oe One 
of these was termed, after the Chinese style, “ The place where 
brilliant flowers were to be seen;” the other, “The place in 
which to study the science of government.” If this conjecture 
is correct, that the building occupied as a church was formerly 
a palace, the singular designation applied to it is explained. So 
unusual a title would hardly have been employed to distinguish 
a religious edifice by the Nestorians themselves.* 

“The same emperor, in the commencement of that portion of his reign called 
Tienpau, A. D, 742, commanded his general, Kau-lih-sz, to take portraits of the five 
sacred ones, and place them ir the church, and also to present one hundred pieces 
of silk, to give éclat to the same.”+ 

The general here referred to is mentioned in the Chinese 
annals as an able military officer, who enjoyed high considera- 
tion at court, and for some time commanded the imperial for- 
ces. The “five sacred ones” are the first five emperors of the 
Tang dynasty. It has been suggested that the design of the 
Emperor in placing these portraits in the church was not so 
much to confer honor upon the services, as to afford himself an 
excuse for frequent visits under the pretence of paying worship 
to his ancestors, a sacred duty among the Chinese. In this way 
he would escape the clamor which his course would otherwise 
have inevitably roused among the numerous native sects. 

The precise meaning of the next clause of the inscription is 
not at all clear. It would seem, however, to indicate a condi- 
tion of extraordinary prosperity. 


* See a curious note on this subject in the Mémoires sur les Chin., tome v, p. 354. 
In this and the succeeding extract we have ventured to depart from the trans- 
lation of Dr. Morrison, who renders the passages, “ Tienpau, in the commencement 
of his reign,” and “In the third year of Tienpau’s reign,” as if Tienpau was the 
name of a person. Kircher in his Latin, and Dalquié in his French version, give the 
same rendering, There was no such Emperor in the Tang dynasty. Hientsung, 
who is last mentioned before this statement is introduced, abdicated the throne in 
favor of his son Suhtsung. The correct interpretation is probably the one given by 
a writer in the Mémoires sur les Chinois, who understands the word “Tienpau” to 
denote a particular portion of the reign of Hientsung, in conformity to a practice 
common among the Chinese. Tome v, p. 400, note. 
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“In the third year of Tienpau, there was a priest, Kihloh from Judea, who, 
observing the star, sought renovation—and, oe the sun, came to the honored 
one. His Majesty commanded the priests, Lohan, Pulan, and others, seven in all, 
with the eminently virtuous Kihloh, to perform divine service in the church of 
Rising Felicity. en the célestial writing appeared on the walls of the church, 
and the imperial inscriptions upon the tablets. The precious ornaments shone 
brightly. he refulgent clouds were dazzling. The intelligent edicts filled the 
wide expanse, and their glory rose above that of the sun. The bounteous gifts 
are comparable to the lofty mountains of the south; the rich benevolences deeper 
than the eastern seas, The righteous only do what is right, and that which is fit to 
be named. The holy ones can do all things, and that which they do is fit to be 
commemorated.” 


The next three Emperors are represented as having exerted 
their whole influence in behalf of the “ illustrious religion,” by 
erecting numerous and splendid temples for its services, and by 
showering honors on its ministers. But most conspicuous 
among the adherents to the new faith is the name of the cele- 
brated warrior Knoh Tsz-y, a man who was raised by his 
extraordinary merit, from a subaltern rank, to the dignity of 
prime minister, generalissimo of the forces, and at last prince 
of the Empire. The account which history has transmitted 
to us respecting his intelligence and virtues, oe to confirm the 
following statements which the inscription makes respecting him. 

“Now he repaired the churches, and now he enlarged the schools of law. He 
adorned all the sacred edifices. Imitating the scholars of the illustrious religion, 
he distributed alms. Annually he held a general assembly of the young clergy 
from all the churches, and for fifty days exercised them in pure and elevating ser- 
vices. To the hungry who came to him he gave food; to those suffering from cold, 


he gave clothes; he cured the sick and raised them up; the dead he buried and laid 
down to rest.” 


This great man died in the year 783. A Chinese historian 
states that the whole empire were mourning for three years, the 
customary period for children who had been bereft of parents. 

The inscription concludes in the following language : 

“The true doctrine is great, and all-prevalent and pervading. Hard is it to name 
the Word, to unfold the Three-One. The sovereign can act, his ministers commem- 
orate. Erect the splendid monument! Praise the great and the happy!” 

“Erected in second year of Kienchung, of the great Tang dynasty, in the first 
month and the seventh day, the priest Ningshu being special law lord, and preacher 
to those of the illustrious religiun throughout the regions of the east.” 

“Written by Lu Sin-yen, court councillor, formerly holding high military com- 
mand in Taichau.” 

This date corresponds to the year 781 of our era. The 
Syriac inscription also gave the date according to the Greek 
chronology, adding that it was during the Patriarchate of Mar 
Ananjesus. 

Such is the brief history of the missionary labors of the Nes- 
torlans among the Chinese, as it has been preserved to us on 
the celebrated monument of Singan-fu. We need not describe 
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the exultation of the Jesuit fathers, as this long silent witness to 
the early triumphs of the faith at last yielded up its inspiring 
testimony. They hailed it as the voice of God, approving their 
labors and cheering them with the assurance that the truths 
they preached were no new doctrines of man’s invention, but 
the same that had been scattered three thousand years before. 
Copies of the inscription were of course forwarded to Rome, 
where it was first published about ten years after by Athana- 
sius Kircher, in his “ Prodromus Coptus.” Its genuineness was 
however questioned in various quarters, some directly asserting 
that it was one of those pious frauds, ad majorem Dei gloriam, 
which the followers of Loyola have always had the credit 
of practising. Roused by these charges, Kircher, about thirty 
years later, published in his China Illustrata, an elaborate vin- 
dication of the whole transaction, with a fac-simile of the 
inscription, and a Latin translation and paraphrase, the latter, 
indeed, not always so intelligible as could be desired, but still 
affording to a reader so unfortunate as not to be skilled in 
Chinese literature, a tolerable notion of the original. 

The labors of Kircher by no means set the question at rest. 
The dispute was viguvoutly kept up during the last century. 


The defenders of the inscription were not confined to the 


Jesuits, but among them were several, such as Mosheim and 
Gibbon, who have never been accused of an undue bias in 
favor of the Romish church Of course no one will set any 
value upon the ridicule with which Voltaire treats the whole 
subject in his lively but superficial history. In our own day, 
however, the inscription has met with more formidable assail- 
ants. These are found, as we might naturally expect, among 
our Teutonic cousins, who, since the time of Niebuhr, seem 
smitten with a love of urging every possible objection against 
those plain historic narratives which other people are simple 
enough to receive. Our account of the early introduction of 
Christianity among the Chinese, would hardly satisfy our read- 
ers, if we did not give a brief examination to some of the 
more prominent of k athe arguments. 

The most vigorous opposition which the Inscription has en- 
countered in modern times has proceeded from Professor Neu- 
mann, who in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandis- 
chen Gesellschaft has renewed the assault which he originally 
commenced twenty years before. Prof. Neumann does not hes- 
itate to assert that the whole story is a fabrication of the Jesu- 
its. The ground he assumes is this. The Catholic church in 
all ages has scrupled at no measures which would bring unbe- 
lievers within her fold. With defenseless savages she has resort- 
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ed to force, but among more cultivated races she has been 
driven to avail herself of fraud. In every case, she has follow- 
ed that policy which seemed best adapted to secure the desired 
result. Now the Chinese were a people who entertained a 
peculiar reverence for the opinions and usages of their fathers. 
Whatever the wise men of antiquity had sanctioned they were 
ready to adopt. Hence the course for the Jesuits to pursue 
was evident. They must pursuade the Chinese that the doc- 
trines of Christianity had been accepted by their ancestors. To 
this end they carefully searched the ancient writings for pas- 
sages which might be tortured into a recognition of the true God. 
But this was not sufficient. Some other proof was needed. 
Accordingly they forged this inscription to prove that the most 
celebrated of Chinese emperors:had embraced Christianity. 
Father Semedo acknowledges that the Jesuits had long desired 
to possess such evidence. Prof. Neumann affirms his theory 
with great confidence, and supports it by many ingenious and 
plausible arguments. 

In the recent Number of the Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society, Prof. Salisbury, without committing himself to 
either party, has presented an impartial statement of the whole 
question as it now stands. A portion of his paper is taken up 
with an examination of Prof. Neumann’s view. Some of the 
minor objections which Prof. Neumann urges, for example, 
those which relate to the date of the inscription, the names of 
the Chinese cities which are mentioned, and the account which 
is given of the West, Prof. Salisbury shows are susceptible of 
an easy and satisfactory explanation. But the argument of 
greatest weight which has been relied upon by Neumann, and 
all others who have contested the genuineness of the inscription, 
he hardly touches upon. Compared with this objection all the 
others are of littke moment, and unless it can be met, any other 
arguments that may be advanced in favor of the inscription 
will go but little way in producing conviction. The objection 
isthis; that in the Chinese annals no reference whatever to 
the Nestorians has been discovered, and that no traces of Christ- 
ian civilization remained in that part of China where, accord- 
ing to the inscription, it must have existed for a century and a 
half, when the first Jesuit missionaries entered the emprie. This 
objection comes with greater force, from the fact that the his- 
torical records of China are far from being meagre. The His- 
toire Générale de la Chine which is made up from the writings 
of native historians, fills thirteen bulky quartos. Besides this 
we have a special history of the Tang Dynasty, which has been 
abridged and translated we Father Gaubil in that invaluable re- 
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pository, the Mémoires sur les Chinois, for which we are in- 
debted to the patience and industry of the Jesuit missionaries 
at Pekin. But in neither of these, nor in the collection of Im. 
perial edicts, which have been carefully preserved, is the name 
of Olopun once mentioned, or the least allusion made to the 
Christian faith. Transactions which, if the inscription be true, 
extended through many successive reigns, which were of the 
most public nature, and which vitally affected a large portion 
of the empire, are passed over in total silence. Undeniably 
this objection is a formidable one, and unless some satisfactory 
explanation can be given, Neumann will remain master of the 
field. 

Various solutions of the difficulty have been proposed. It 
has been suggested by some that the writers of the Chinese an- 
nals, who were literary men prejudiced by education in favor 
of the doctrines of Confucius, viewed with regret the introduc- 
tion of a foreign religion, and therefore omitted in their narra- 
tives whatever might seem to lend it weight.* Or it may have 
been that they did not deem the events of sufficient importance 
to be recorded for posterity. A due regard for the dignity of 
history may have deterred them from soiling their pages with 
the operations of a few barbarian missionaries. The events 
in the moral and religious life of a nation have always been 
thrust aside to make room for deeds of victory and bloodshed. 
It is said that there are works purporting to be histories of Eng- 
land, which make no mention of the rise of Methodism during 
the last century. These conjectures however hardly meet the 
difficulties of the case. They would explain why the proceed- 
ings of the Nestorians should have been lightly touched upon, 
but not why they should have been wholly neglected. We are 
compelled to resort to some other solution. A solution has 
been proposed, and we hope to be able to show that it is a satis- 
factory one. 

It is obvious at a glance, that allowing the genuineness of the 
inscription, the silence of the Chinese historians can be explain- 
ed only on the supposition that they have confounded the Nes- 
torians with some other sect, and hence have often referred to 
them, when they have been supposed to be speaking of subjects 
entirely distinct. Now if it can be shown that there was at 
this time in China a sect, whose doctrines and rites in some 
respects closely resembled those of the Nestorians, and that 
many of the instances in which mention is made of them in 
the Chinese annals correspond closely to the statements record- 


* Mémoires sur les Chinois, v, 124. 
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ed in the inscription, and that furthermore there are cases in 
which this sect is mentioned where we know incontestably that 
the Christian religion is alluded to, the truth of this theory will, 
to say the least, be rendered highly probable. 

The sect which answers all these conditions is that of the Bud- 
dhists. The only confirmation of this identification of the Bud- 
dhists and Christians which Prof. Salisbury brings forward, is 
the fact that the stone after its discovery was deposited by the 
Chinese governor within the enclosure of a Taosse temple. But 
this of itself would prove nothing, because accident or conven- 
ience might have dictated such a step. There are many other 
and far more satisfactory arguments which may be urged in 
favor of this opinion. Some’of these we shall briefly indicate. 

An attempt to exhibit the resemblance between the pure and 
elevated doctrines of the Christian faith, and the absurd super- 
stitions of the Bonzes, may seem to our readers quite as prepos- 
terous as a parallel which was drawn not long ago, by a zeal- 
ous rhymster of the Church, between the meek as a and 
the Right Reverend Bishop of New Jersey. But notwith- 
standing the radical dissimilarity in the fundamental articles of 
their belief, the external ceremonies of the Nestorians and the 
Buddhists possessed many features in common, which might 
easily have misled a superficial observer. Both introduced, 
wherever they went, the various institutions of monastic disci- 
pline. Both held to the celibacy of the clergy, and authorized 
prayers for the dead. The public worship of both was charac- 
terized by the same striking peculiarities, the liturgy in an un- 
known tongue, the burning of incense, the tinkling of bells, the 
intonation of prayers, the dress of the priests, their flowing robes 
and shaven crowns. Nor did this resemblance consist merely 
in external rites. Amid a multitude of silly and pernicious dog- 
mas, the Buddhists held to some doctrines, which remind us of 
the most impressive and mysterious truths of the Christian faith. 
They strongly insisted on the essential distinction between good 
and evil. They taught that there was a future life of rewards 
and punishments, and strangest of all, that the God Fo had been 
born on earth to save anit and bring those back to the 
way of salvation, who had departed from it; that it was he who 
expiated their sins, and procured for them a happy new birth in 
the other world.* 

Enough has been said to show the possibility of confounding 
the two religions; we shall now produce the evidence that this 
actually took place. The following are a few of the instances 





* Du Halde’s China, 1, 651, Eng. trans. 
63 
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in which allusions seem unquestionably to be made to the Nes- 
torians. 

It will be remembered that according to the inscription, the 
visit of Olopun took place in the reign of the emperor Tai-cum, 
in the year 636 of our era. Now the Chinese historians of the 
Tang dynasty state expressly that in the year 636 there came 
to Eastern China a person, recommended by his virtues, to 
whose religion the emperor became attached. By his prayers, 
he had power to raise the dead. He encountered obstacles at 
the court, but they did not prevent his — from making 
considerable progress in the empire, principally on account of 
the protection which was afforded it by the sovereign. Now 
the historians term this man a Bonze, and his religion the doc- 
trine of Fo, but there can be no doubt that Olopun was the in- 
dividual referred to.* 

A striking statement is made by the same historians respect- 
ing the Empress of Tai-cum, that on her death-bed she exhort- 
ed her son not to follow the false doctrines of the sects of Fo 
and Tao.t But why did she urge him to give up his dependence 
upon these systems, if not that he might embrace a better? 

e may add to this that a remonstrance has been preserved, 
addressed to one of the Emperors, whic 1 complains of the great 
favor which had been shown to the foreign religion of Fo, and 
places the date of its first appearance in the reign of Tai-cum.} 

The successor of Tai-cum is represented in the inscription 
as having shown great favor to the Nestorians. The native 
historians note respecting him, that he was very much attached 
to the Bonzes.§ We need hardly remark that Bonze is the 
common designation among the Chinese of a Buddhist priest. 
Fo is used for Buddha, or any other foreign divinity. Coacum is 
represented as having been so bewitched with the new doctrine, 
that like another Charles V, he resigned his crown, that in re- 
tirement he might give himself up to religious meditation. 

The inscription states that in the year 699, the Nestorians 
suffered from a persecution. This occurred in the reign of the 
ambitious Empress Vou-chi, who, after the death of her imbe- 
cile husband, held the scepter for twenty-one years in her own 
right. The native historians state that the same Empress re- 
tired to the palace of San-yam with the Bonzes of Fo, and that 


* For this quotation from the Chinese annals, we are indebted to a learned pa 
per by M. De Guignes, in the Mémoires de 1 Académie Royale des Inscriptions et 
des Belles-Lettres : tome xxx, p. 806. 

+ Mémoires sur les Chinois, xv, 447. 

t Du Halde, 1, 536. 

§ Mém. Acad. Royale des Inscr. xxx, 807. 
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in consequence the populace complained, saying that Fo was a 
divinity of the barbarians, and that his Bonzes were nothing but 
impostors.* This occurred in the province of Honan. In the 
life of the Empress Vou-chi, it is stated that the governor of Ho- 
nan reduced to ashes not less than seventeen hundred churches 
of the Bonzes in that single province.t The number will not 
seem incredible when we call to mind the character of Chi- 
nese architecture. There is certainly nothing unreasonable in 
the supposition that this persecution was the result of the popu- 
lar clamor just mentioned, and that it was the same to which 
the inscription refers. 

The inscription states that Tai-teong offered gifts of perfumes. 
We are informed in the Chinese annals, that the same Emperor, 
on certain festivals, was accustomed to send presents to the 
temple of Fo, that he paid great respect to the Bonzes, and that 
he constantly supported a certain number at his own expense. 

But perhaps the most striking correspondence between the 
statement of the inscription, and facts recorded by the native 
historians, is the one which we are about to state. It will be 
remembered that the inscription represents the Emperor Hient- 
sung, as having extended special favor to the Nestorians. 
Among other things, his general Kau-lih-sz was commanded to 
place in the church the portraits of the preceding Emperors of 
the Tang dynasty. The histories inform us that Hientsung, 
before his death resigned the sceptre to his son Suhtsung. Af- 
ter his abdication the ex-emperor, in company with Kau-lih-sz, 
and others of his personal friends, fixed his residence at the pal- 
ace of Hing-king, near the city of Singan-fu. Now after 
Hientsung had retired to his new abode, a memorial was pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor, by one of the ministers, urging 
him not to allow his father to reside away from the imperial pal- 
ace, and assigning as the reason for this course, that Hientsun 
was in the habit of reposing confidence in foreigners, who at all 
times frequented the Hing-king. He added that grandees, gen- 
eral officers, and a multitude of the people, could be seen at the 
same place. He attributed all this to the influence which Kau- 
lih-sz and others exercised over the ex-emperor.§ The palace 
of Hing-king, as we have before remarked, is supposed to have 
been the same that is termed in the inscription the church of 
Rising Felicity, and the incidents there recorded correspond so 
entirely to these statements of the Chinese historians, that we 
cannot doubt that both relate to the same thing. 





* Mém. Acad. Royale, xxx, 807. + Mém. sur les Chinois, v, 313. 
{ Mém. Acad. Royale, xxx, 808. $ Mém. sur les Chinois, v, 401. 
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Our space will not permit us to pursue further this examina. 
tion. e wish, however, to present a few instances in which 
the religion of Fo is alluded to, when the context leaves it be- 
yond all doubt that Christianity is meant. We are indebted 
for these to the elaborate researches of M. De Guignes. 

One of the early Chinese historians relates the statement that 
in Persia there were two or three hundred temples of Fo. Now 
the worship of this divinity was never established in Persia, 
and if by chance a few Bonzes had wandered into those re- 
gions, they never could have erected so large a number of re- 
ligious edifices. But precisely at this time Christianity in Per. 
sia was at its most flourishing period.* 

It is well known that the Mogul Emperors embraced Chris- 
tianity, but the Chinese histories teem with reprozches against 
these princes for the attachment they evinced to the religion of 
the Bonzes of Fo.+ 

Again it is stated that in the reign of the Chin-tcong, who 
mounted the throne in the year 1068, there came ambassadors 
from Michael Cesar, the prince of Fou-lin, who brought presents 
to the Emperor. The historian adds that this prince was ac- 
customed to go every year at the third moon, to the temple of 
Fo, and thet the coins of that country bear the figure of Fo, 
with the name of the prince regnant.{ The prince here refer- 
red to was the Greek Emperor, Michel Ducas, and some of the 
same coins are yet in existence to attest the readiness with 
which the Chinese of that age were accustomed to confound 
Buddha and Christ. 

Enough has been said to show the groundlessness of those 
arguments against the genuineness of the inscription of Singan- 
fu, which have been drawn from the alleged silence of the 
Chinese historians. The other assertion of Neumann, that no 
subsequent traces of the presence of the Nestorians have been 
discovered, is hardly less inconsistent with well established 
facts. After what has just been shown respecting the manner 
in which the Chinese were accustomed to confound the Bud- 
dhists and the Nestorians, we can bring forward fairly in proof 
of this, an edict which was issued in the year 845, against the 
Bonzes of Fo, by the Emperor Vou-tcong. It states that the 
sect was of foreign origin, and that it had become widely dis- 
seminated in the empire. It moreover adds that the sect owed 
its establishment in a great measure to the indulgence with 
which it had been treated by the Emperor Tai-cum.$ But we 


* Mém. Acad. Royale, xxx, 809. + Mém. Acad. Royale, xxx, 808. 
t Ibid, 808, $ Ibid, 810. 
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have far more incontesteble evidence on which to rely. Surely 
Professor Neumann cannot have forgotten the statement of John 
di Corvino, who was sent to China as Papal Legate in the year 
1289, by Nicholas IV. He describes the Nestorians as having 
become so powerful, that the members of other sects could not 
erect the smallest oratory, or preach any doctrines that differed 
from their own. In spite of his official character, he was him- 
self exposed to such persecutions, that he was forced to avail 
himself of the imperial protection.* Now these facts would 
surely indicate that the Nestorians had been in China for a 
considerable length of time. Nor were these traces utterly ex- 
tinct when the first Jesuit missionaries visited the empire. We 
are assured by Assemann, that in the year 1600, Matthew Rica 
was informed by a Chinese Jew that the “worshipers of the 
cross,” as he termed them, had formerly been very numerous in 
the northern provinces of the empire, and that they had been 
equally distinguished in literature and arms.t Kircher also in- 
forms us that the Jesuits met with a sect who made the sign of 
the cross over their food and drink, although they could not ex- 
plain its significance.t Michael Boima asserts that representa- 
tions of the cross, similar to that on the monument, were dis- 
covered in the province of Fokien in the year 1630, and again 
thirteen years after in Cyuen-chen.§ Fernando Perez is also 
said to have found crosses in Canton,|| a fact which deserves to 
be noticed particularly, because we have it stated on good au- 
thority, that during the rebellion which broke out in the year 
867, twenty-six thousand Mohammedans, Christians, and Par- 
sees perished in that city. Other instances might be pro- 
duced, but enough have been given. Doubtless many of our 
readers remember that Mr. Layard, in his recent work on Bab- 
ylon and Nineveh, speaks of having seen some curious Chinese 
relics, which, as he was informed, were memorials of that glo- 
rious epoch in the annals of the Nestorian Church, when the 
Patriarch at Bagdad received the acknowledgments of his ec- 
clesiastical supremacy from the valley of the Hoang-ho, and 
the shores of the Yellow Sea. 

The assertion of Neumann, that it is incredible that a Chinese 
Emperor, and especialy one noted for his zealous attachment to 
the doctrines of Confucius, should have shown such favor to a 
foreign sect, is so directly contradicted by the experience of all 
time, that it hardly deserves consideration. We have already 





* Assemanni Bibl. Orientalis, 5, 528. + Ibid, 4, 536. 
+ China Illustrata, p. 36. § Ibid, p. 9. 
| Ibid, p. 36. Hist, Tart. Keel, p. 12. 
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called attention to the fact, when speaking of the decree ot 'Tai- 
cum, that he probably adopted Christianity simply in the spirit 
of a philosophical electic.* His course was in eomany with 
the inclination of al! thoughtful Paganism. Ever destitute of 
steadfast faith in its own barren superstitions, it has been eager 
to enshrine within its sanctuaries each new divinity. The 
haughty Roman bowed with reverence before the very deities 
whose captured images were borne in triumph before him u 
the steep ascent to the Capitol. The lively Greek turned from 
his graceful and beautiful mythology to build an altar to the 
Unknown God. And inevery age, in the hour of darkness and 
terror, the sad-hearted generations on whom no hope has dawn- 
ed, like the sailors in whose bark Jonah had rashly thought to 
escape the presence of Jehovah, weary with vain entreaties 
and unanswered supplications, have looked to the stranger’s God 
and prayed, “if so be that He would think upon them.” 

It is time to bring this long discussion to a close. We have 
presented the more prominent arguments upon which our belief 
in the genuineness of the inscription is based. We have 
endeavored to show that the history and character of the Nesto- 
rian church is such as to confirm its statements, and that there 
is nothing in the Chinese annals which contradicts them. 
Against all this weight of evidence we have nothing to oppose 
but the fact that it rests upon the testimony of the Jesuits. 
And those who reject the story would have us believe, that the 
Jesuit fathers undertook all the trouble of forging the inscrip- 
tion, and braved the risk of detection among a people whose 
vigilant scrutiny would have passed over no suspicious circum- 
stance, merely for the sake of proving that ten centuries before a 
hostile and heretical sect had entered the empire and established 
their churches in its cities. In view of all this we submit 
whether the evidence in favor of the inscription is not such as 
would warrant the reception of any historical statement? We 
plead guilty to no very profound admiration for the follow- 
ers of Loyola, but to reject an assertion which is corroborated 
by other evidence, for the simple reason that they have made 
it, savors of a degree of Anti-Jesuit zeal to which we make no 
pretensions. 

The inquiry which we have been pursuing, is to Christians 
of the present day, something more than a mere question of 
antiquarian research. Simply to determine the fact whether 
two or three hundred years ago some Chinese laborers disin- 


* This is the view taken by Abel-Remusat, in his Nouveaux Mélanges Asiati- 
ques, ii, 190. 
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terred a curious old stone, were itself hardly more important 
than to know “what song the syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among the women.” 
But if the testimony of that stone be true, we have an insight 
afforded us into the internal condition of China in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, which suggests topics of grave inquiry. 
We have seen that the Gospel was preached in China before 
Augustin had led his scanty bands of monks through the streets 
of Canterbury, before Boniface had gathered his half-clad audi- 
tors beneath the oaks of Thuringia. While in the forests of the 
North the humane precepts of religion had struggled with the 
prejudices of unlettered barbarians, whose sole delights were 
the savage joys of war, whose vision of heaven was a quaff 
from the skulls of slaughtered foes in the halls of the Valhalla, 
they had here been presented to an intelligent and peaceful 
race, already far advanced in the arts of civilized life, and ele- 
vated by the contemplation of ethical truth. The missionaries 
had been welcomed with favor, they had dwelt in kings’ houses, 
their labors had béen endorsed with the approbation of a pow- 
erful dynasty. Every omen was auspicious, and never had 
Hope loaded with a more budding promise that tree whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. Could an observer 
then, happy in ignorance of the real future, have gazed down 
the long vista of probable results, what visions of glory, what 
ages of enlightenment and happiness would have enraptured his 
eye? The most numerous of earth’s races, covering the fairest 
portion of her surface, exalted by the refining influences of a 
holy faith, with all graces and charities, proud in the conscious 
fulfillment of present destiny, and calm in the serene hopes of 
the yet unrealized future, would have swelled the delightful 
vision, Whither are fled those golden expectations? What 
cruel fate has mocked the labors of benevolence with such lean 
results? The scanty relics found by the Jesuit missionaries, 
like the floating fragments of a wreck, only awakened a pro- 
founder conviction of the miserable catastrophe. Pitiful recom- 
pense they, for labors which had exhausted ten centuries of 
unfaltering zeal, and appealed to thirty successive generations. 
What had China of that enlightened legislation, which seeks the 
elevation of the governed, of those comprehensive philanthro- 
ies which embrace the whole circle of human suffering ? 
here in the volumes of her sages were the traces of that 
divine philosophy which was once published in her schools ? 
Where among her people were those apprehensions of spiritual 
truths, those enlarged conceptions of God, of moral responsi- 
bility and of an immortal existence, which have vanquished 
the ancient paganism of the Saxon and the Celt ? 
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The failure of the Nestorian missions in China has been 
attributed to the rise of the Mohammedan power, but we think 
with little reason. The Nestorians entered China before Moham- 
med had made a single convert; and in the very year in which 
the bloody victories of Cadesia and Yermuk placed Persia and 
Jerusalem at the mercy of the caliph Omar, Olopun was in- 
structing the Emperor Tai-cum in the mysteries of the Christ- 
ian faith. Under the Caliphs they enjoyed distinguished favor, 
and during the period that the Patriarch resided at Baghdad, 
from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, their greatest missionary activity displayed itself. Nor 
can the missionary stations in China be said to have suffered 
from those fierce persecutions which afterwards afflicted the 
parent Church, for Tamerlane, when on the march for Pekin, 
was cut down in the full flush of his sanguinary career, by a 
conqueror more grim and inexorable than himself. The last 
bishop sent into China by the Nestorian Patriarch, could look 
back on a missionary lineage of a thousand years. Nowhere 
else were the efforts of the Church protracted for a fraction of 
that period. Christianity was firmly established in Germany 
and Britain within a century after its first introduction. In the 
reign of Alfred, the Saxon Church was already educating her 
own clergy. The missionary posts planted beyond the Rhine, 
had long ceased to derive any assistance from the Papal see, 
while Nestorian priests were still pushing with unwearied zeal 
across the plains of Central Asia. And when, a few centuries 
later, foes more deadly and insidious than Tamerlane or Mo- 
hammed had assailed the Papacy herself, when the vices of the 
Romish Church had become a scandal to Europe, when her 
highest dignitaries sneered in secret at the sacred rites they 
were called to administer, and fraud, murder, and lust had 
invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, then it was that on the 
distant frontiers of her spiritual dominion, the seeds of divine 
truth which she herself had scattered, and which had survived 
her decay, burst forth in resplendent and perennial bloom. _Be- 
cause Christianity had been overpowered on the banks of the 
Tigris must it perish on the banks of the Wei? After the 
nurture of nine centuries had not the native churches ripened 
into a manhood vigorous enough for independence? Why did 
not China herself furnish the Luthers and the Wickliffes who 
should enforce by their eloquence, and illustrate by their lives, 
the great truths that had once dawned upon her history ? Man- 
ifestly some other cause must be assigned, than the overthrow 
of the churches in Western Asia by the Mohammedans, to 
account for the extinction of Christianity in China. We are 
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persuaded that the Nestorians themselves must be held respon- 
sible for this result. 

The quarrel between Cyril and Nestorius related simply to 
questions of speculative theology. On all matters of church 
policy they were cordially united. Hence when the followers 
of the latter seceded from the general body, they carried with 
them the same model of ecclesiastical government and the same 
forms of liturgical worship to which they had been accustom- 
ed. The wide-spread communion which submitted to the Patri- 
arch of Baghdad, differed but little in its external characteristics 
from those which were governed by the Bishop of Rome, and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. Like them it was a vast 
hierarchical system. The simple and elastic structure of the 
primitive churches, had given way to an elaborate ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution. The meek and unostentatious sway which 
had once been exercised by a few carpenters and fishermen of 
Galilee had degenerated into a pompous array of clerical digni- 
taries, decorated with lordly titles, and endowed with almost im- 
perial power. The church of St. Peter, in her palmiest days, 
when her thunders awakened terror on the most distant fron- 
tiers of Europe, and emperors stood barefoot before the palace 
of the Popes, did not boast of a more thoroughly compacted 
organization. Under the Caliphs, the Nestorian Patriarch was 
the recognized head of twenty-five metropolitan provinces and 
two hundred and thirty episcopal dioceses. The three orders 
in the priesthood were zealously insisted on. Each of these 
was again subdivided into three divisions. In addition, special 
offices were created for special emergencies. Three hundred 
pages of compact Latin in the ponderous folios of Assemann, 
scarce suffice to describe the ceremonies which attended the 
election and investiture of Bishops and Arch-Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, Arch-Deacons and Sub-Deacons, Presbyters and 
Arch-Presbyters, Rural bishops, Canons and Abbots. The re- 
ligion which had been preached as a spiritual kingdom, whose 
confines were restricted to the inmost recesses of man’s moral 
nature, had been petrified into a mere visible society. External 
conformity was mistaken for that mystic union which subsists 
between all true believers and their unseen Head. Within the 
pale of the Church, salvation was secure. When life’s last 
struggle came, this comfortable assurance calmed the believer's 
fears and smoothed his entrance to the realms of bliss. Corrup- 
tion gained strength with time. The power of priestly inter- 
cession at length disdained the barriers of the grave. The 
authoritative voice of the Church could unlock the gates of the 
dread regions of despair, and rescue from endless misery the 
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spirits of the dead. ‘The droll conception of the Attic come- 
dian was no longer a merry joke. The story of Epops and 
Euelpides was transformed into veritable fact. A multitude 
of ravenous and obscene birds had poised themselves in mid 
air to levy tribute on all the thanksgivings that ascended from 
the earth, and on all the benisons that came down from heaven. 
Educated under the influences of such a system it is easy to 
conceive what the character of the Nestorian missionaries 
must have been. They were great sticklers for the unity of the 
visible Church. Their efforts were directed not so much to 
the spread of the Gospel as to the extension of their own com- 
munion. And in this work they were ever fettered by their 
slavery to a false ecclesiastical theory. They forgot that Christ- 
ianity is catholic in its essence only, and not in its forms ; that 
while its spirit is the same in all lands its expression is modified 
by the various conditions which surround it. They were wed- 
ded to the fatal error of regarding the Church of Christ as a 
structure whose proportions, first modeled by the hands of in- 
spired contrivers, must in all ages and in all lands remain un- 
changed. The accidental and the permanent in the Christian 
system they hopelessly confounded. They imported into every 
land the most trifling peculiarities of their own worship. Where- 
ever they went their excellent Liturgy was an indispensable 
companion. They could not endure that its Syriac prayers 
should be marred by translation into a foreign tongue. The 
congregations which were gathered in Persia and India, in Tar- 
tary and China, were doomed forever to pray in accents that they 
could not comprehend.* 
The inscription of Singan-fu affords a melancholy confirma- 
tion of the foregoing view. It exhibits what the Nestorians re- 
arded as the essential characteristics of a Christian church. 
t narrates what they deemed the note-worthy events during a 
century and a half of missionary labor. In it the clergy are 
made to assume a prominent position. It is recorded as worthy 
of being handed down to a distant posterity that they shaved 
their crowns, that they suffered their beards to grow, that they 
practised abstinence, and that seven times a day they offered 
—— to the great advantage both of the living and the dead. 
ut it gives not a single illustration of the effect produced upon 
a Chinese mind by the preaching of that word which is sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit. It tells how successive emperors de- 
lighted to build churches, and to fill them with costly gifts, with 


* Assemanni Bibl. Orientalis, 4, 377. 
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tapestry and perfume; but it says nothing of those spiritual 
temples that were graced only with the ornaments of a lowly 
and contrite heart, and fragrant with the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. It found room to catalogue the honors that were heaped 
upon an earthly priesthood, to tell how they were made the 
companions of princes, how the revenues of provinces were 
devoted to their support, but it has not a word of that royal 
priesthood, that chosen generation for whom Christ had died. 
With such a mistaken theory of the Christian Church, the ex- 
tension of the Gospel would in any circumstances have been 
an arduous undertaking. In the present case, the difficulties 
were multiplied tenfold. Every nation views with suspicion 
the introduction of foreign customs, but what with other nations 
is prejudice, with the Chinese is sheer insanity. An edict from 
their Tartar rulers prescribing the length of pig-tails, set the 
whole empire in an uproar. Among such a people, the Nesto- 
rians insisted on every trifling peculiarity, which could remind 
the Chinese of their foreign origin. Their Syriac prayers, their 
dress, their forms of cuales all carried the spectator far away 
to a land of barbarians. The churches were not Chinese 
churches, for in the eyes of the Nestorians a humble congre- 
gation of devout believers, gathered on the shores of the Tung- 
ting lake, would not constitutea Church. It must exist in con- 
nection with Apostolic order, its minister must stand in the reg- 
ular succession. Hence the Nestorian priesthood in China re- 
mained essentially a foreign body. They were mostly of for- 
eign birth, they had been educated in foreign schools, they had 
derived their spiritual authority from the imposition of foreign 
hands. The Chinese never regarded them as one with them- 
selves. In vain did the imperial decrees go forth that churches 
should be built in all the cities ; the foreign religion, the religion 
of barbarians, never acquired any hold upon the affections of 
the great masses of the people. It entered not as a controling 
element into the national life; it gave no impulse to national cul- 
ture. Its divine energies were cramped. There remained the 
form of godliness, but the power was gone. The great work 
of reconciling man to his Maker was left unaccomplished. No 
divine antidote was ministered to the yearning soul. An Apos- 
tolic priesthood could not quiet the agonies of an awakened con- 
science, the intonation of Syriac prayers soothed none of the sor- 
rows ofa bleeding heart. An inquisitive and thoughtful race de- 
rived little oaltiivelids from the “ figments which furnish out 


the faith of fools.” The Church had supplanted Christ ; religion 
had been suffocated in the arms of her own nurse. The chil- 
dren cried for bread and received a stone. 
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The undertaking of the Nestorians was analogous in many 
respects to the experiment tried by the Romish Church at the 
fall of the Western empire. As the vast political fabric which 
had so long buttressea her spiritual authority sunk from be- 
neath her, she found herself environed by a confused medley of 
Goths and Vandals, who were hardly yet emancipated from 
the habits of barbarian life. Clinging with a natural tenacity 
to those forms and institutions, around which clustered so many 
proud associations, she labored to impress them upon the new 
social structure which was emerging from the ruins of the past. 
For two centuries all her efforts were directed to this end ; and 
all her efforts were thrown away. The youthful life and vigor 
of the nascent civilization, springing up around her, refused to 
be grafted on the old and unsympathetic stock. The Church 
rapidly sunk into barbarism, and she was only saved from ut- 
ter extinction, by bowing to the inexorable law, and shaping 
herself by the altered conditions of society. All the differences 
between the Grecian and the Gothic architecture, are said to 
have had their origin in the different materials that were pre- 
sented for the builder’s use. But the contrast between the glit- 
tering Pentelican and the coarse sandstone of the Rhine is not 
more marked than that between the civilization of the fifth 
century and the civilization of the fifteenth, and the framers of 
the spiritual temple were forced to follow in the track of the 
stone-cutters and masons. The Church of Cyril and Augustin 
was as little like the Church of Loyola or of Luther, as the Basil- 
icas of Constantine were like the stately magnificence of Stras- 
burg and Rouen. All outward and visible organizations, how- 
ever proud, however venerable, are the creatures of Accident 
and Time. Ideas alone are eternal and immutable. It is the 
glorious and distinguishing ——— the Christian system— 
a peculiarity indeed, to which the Nestorians displayed a la- 
mentable insensibility, but which raises it far above all other 
systems—that it is stamped with the characteristics of no age or 
nation, that it adapts itself to all earthly relations, and blends 
with all social organizations, elevating all, purifying all, mold- 
ing all by its subtle influences, and breathing into all its life- 
giving spirit! 

‘The world’s round mass 
It doth pervade, all forms of life it shares, 


The institutions that like moments pass, 
Are but the shapes the masking Spirit wears.” 


Had the Nestorians not set themselves in opposition to these 
obvious and necessary laws, had they not labored to perpetuate 
at Pekin forms that could flourish only in the latitude of Bagh- 
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dad, in a word, had they recognized that the Church was for 
man, and not man for the Church, that the great tide of human 
regeneration sweeps on, unruffled by the fluctuating fortunes of 
sects and parties, that the soul of the humblest believer, endowed 
as it is with those lofty faculties which link it to an invisible 
world and an immortal existence, has a destiny nobler than that 
of the proudest hierarchy, we should not now be asking the 
miserable question whether any traces of their labors are yet 
remaining, but the vision of the prophet would be fulfilled, and 
amid the multitudes who have come from the North and the 
South to sit down in the kingdom of the Lord, we might point 
to the pilgrims from the farthest East, and exclaim, “ Lo, these 
from the land of Sinim !” 


Arr. IL—MEMOIR OF REV. OLIVER ALDEN TAYLOR. 


Memoir of the Rev. Oliver Alden sg oo A. M., late of Man- 


chester, Massachusetts. By Rev. Timotuy Aupen Taytor, 


A.M. Boston: Tappan & Whittemore. 


Human life is a progressive development. When one steps 
upon the stage of time, he commences filling a blank; and is 
every day, hour, moment, writing it out, till he passes off the 
stage and the curtain falls; when he signs and seals it. That 
is his character, fixed, unchangeable, indestructible ; no hand of 
friendship can add or erase yo The only worthy object of 
publishing it to the world, is to extend a knowledge of its excel- 
lencies and perpetuate its remembrance. 

The volume before us is the work of fraternal affection. It 
has become common of late to write or edit memoirs of one’s 
family friends. We had once some misgivings as to the pro- 
priety of the custom except in extraordinary cases, and feared 
it might work evils in the republic of letters ; but the more we 
reflect upon it, the less we regret it. It is the working of 
bereaved affection ; and the working of bereaved affection is 
always graceful. It is weaving the wreath of evergreen to 
enliven the winter of the grave, enshrining the dust we love. 
The marble moulders, but the memoir lives in the family for 
generations. Besides, who so well qualified to draw a living 
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portrait as he who best knew and most appreciated the subject, 
especially if the private or interior life is to be disclosed ? True, 
the partial affection of parent, child, or brother, may warp the 
judgment and throw an unnatural halo around the memory of 
the deceased ; but so may the cordial affections of one not of 
the family ; and none but the warm hand of friendship would 
undertake the arduous task, unless the subject were a character 
of public interest; and thus, if we wait for the cool, disinter. 
ested hand, we shall have only the published lives of giants— 
of heroes and statesmen, which the commonalty may read with 
admiration, but with little desire, because with little expectation, 
of imitating them. Who thinks of making the movements of 
Goliath the model of his own? Besides, in family biographies, 
of one excellence we may usually be certain, that the best of 
the subject will be developed ; and this is what we most need ; 
for if we are influenced by the characters with which we are con- 
versant, we should have the best, and the best traits brought 
before us. An exhibition of defects is of little use farther than 
— beacons of warning; and objects of warning are not 
so powerful to influence to goodness asthe charming allurements 
of virtue. The delightful character of Doddridge wins more 
to godliness than the abhorred character of Thomas Paine 
deters from infidelity. Then the tender love, the warm glow 


of the bleeding heart, diffuses itself through every line it dic- 
tates, spreading a charm over the whole work, awakening an 
interest and exerting a power over the sympathies, which no 
stranger pen could impart. Who would have had the charac- 
ters of Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, or of x | Van 


Lennep, sketched by any but a mother’s hand? e are 
aware that this practice, if encouraged, in an age like ours, 
when everybody wields the pen, may greatly increase the num- 
ber of published memoirs, and as the stream swells, much froth 
may float on the surface ; but the evil will work its own cure; 
we would not, therefore, deprecate the accumulated results. 
For we regard biographical literature as of inestimable value. 
There is probably no class of literary productions which exerts 
a more deep or wide-spread influence over the reading public, 
including the learned and unlearned, than truthful delineations 
of personal character, displaying the features of the individual 
life, the palpitatings of the individual heart and mind. Here 
are the richest mines of thought, not only for the intellectual 
and moral philosopher, and for those who would touch the more 
obvious springs of human action, and move the masses either 
by popular writing or popular eloquence, but also for the earnest 
cultivators of personal and domestic virtues. Here is nature 
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as it is; the mind laid bare, dissected, so that we can see the 
internal organism, the working of the little springs and levers 
which influence every-day life. We behold one in capacities 
and circumstances similar to ourselves ; and what he has done 
or suffered, we feel that we can also do or bear. 

We regard biography as an instructor of human nature, much 
superior to history. The latter exhibits little more than those 
bolder and more masculine features of mind, whose violent 
ragings heave up the mountain ridges and peaks which mark 
the progress of nations. We learn little more than these, man- 
ifested in diplomatic wiles, in fearless resolve and daring acts, 
when tracing the doings of legislatures and cabinets, or in 
perusing the bloody records of war. Indeed, from the lives of 
such men as Julius Cesar, Marlborough, Nelson, Wellington, 
Burke, or Chatham, as they appear on the page of history, we 
should scarcely suspect there was such a place on the globe as 
“Sweet Home.” Thatsuch are not the most important human 
qualities to be recorded for imitation, it would be useless to 
waste words in proving. The inner soul, the deeper throbbings 
of the heart yet remain undisclosed. The connubial, parental, 
filial, and fraternal affections, every day sympathies, reciprocal 
joys and griefs, also exalted aspirations and pure hopes, too 
sacred to be known save to the individual heart, which play like 


spicy breezes along both the lowly and elevated pathways of 
life, breathing into families and nations an imperceptible spirit 
of gladness, as the unseen influences of ,air, light, and dew 
mantle the fields of May with green and bloom, should also be 
spread before us. The first may be compared to those mighty 
streams which seam our country, whitened with sails and bur- 
dened with steamboats, hissing and dashing — teeming with 


travelers, or loaded with the nation’s products. The others ma 
be likened to the ten thousand rills leaping down our hill-sides, 
and the countless springs bubbling up in our valleys, along our 
meadows and plains, furnishing drink for man and beast, 
moistening the earth’s surface, and carpeting it with vital 
beauty. hat a deficiency, were there no water save that 
which flows in the channels of commerce! What a barren, 
desolate scene would society present, were no other human 
affections cultivated than those which flash and glare on the 
pages of history. 

n addition, then, to these last, we need the exhibition of the 
finer feelings, the delicate and graceful workings, the more spir- 
itual breathings of the soul, which sooth and refine ; an enforce- 
ment of the less noisy and yet more fragrant virtues which 
bloom by the fireside, giving a charm to the slightest incidents 
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of domestic intercourse, and lightening the drudgery of domestic 
toil. Not only the philosepher, but all who would understand 
the complex, yet regular but fitful movements of the heart, need 
to penetrate the interior chambers of the soul ; must watch the 
playful humors, the mild and placid joys, the gushing sympa- 
thies, the touches of tenderness, the still yet passionate loves, 
which show man to be all but angel, and point to that noble 
destiny for which he was created, but from which he has fallen. 
Novels and tales which portray the interior of the mind are 
greatly admired, and denominated delineations of character, 
and pictures of life. But biographies are sketches of character 
and pictures of life, which though perhaps not so gorgeous or 
startling, are nevertheless more real; for they are not the crea- 
tions of the fancy, but the daguerreotypes of the heart. Then, 
we repeat, let biographies be multiplied; not only of the great, 
but also of the obscure ; if one has evinced any striking excel- 
lence, if he has suffered patiently, resisted oppression nobly, 
struggled with poverty and triumphed over difficulties manfully, 
or exemplified those affections which sweeten life, let the pre- 
cicus gold be coined and pass into general circulation. Espe- 
cially jet the memory of the righteous be thus embalmed, not 
only because they are stars in the upper firmament, whose se- 
rener beams may allure us thither, but because they are the best 
examples of those finer and more delicate feelings and affections, 
gracing life and manners, of which we have spoken. To ex- 
emplify a kindness, affection, sympathy, and, we may say, re 
finement, such as Christ evinced, we must be like Christ. To 
exemplify a spiritual elevation, a delicacy, purity, and tender- 
ness, such as Angels evince, we must be like Angels. Religion 
not only purifies the affections which specially belong to her 
province, but gives grace and beauty to the whole soul. So 
long:as lovers of romance will invent pictures of human life, let 
the lovers of truth present pictures of actual life, the living 
heart radiant with joy, throbbing with love, cheerful with hope, 
or braced to endure. They will inspire imitation and give en- 
ergy to survivors still wrestling on the arena of life. 

Besides, biographies furnish rich repositories for the future in- 
vestigators of history, or for those who hereafter would paint 
the present age in its minuter lights and shades. What would 
we not give for the private lives, the every-day thoughts and 
affections, of Alexander and Themistocles; to enter the homes 
of Demosthenes and Cicero; sit around the fireside of Virgil 
and Lucretius; to see Cato and. Seneca in their undress? 
What would we not give for the diaries of some of the mothers 
and daughters of the ancient great ; for the memoirs of some of 
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the humbler sort,—to witness the tears and smiles, the daily joys 
and troubles, which gladdened, vexed, and teased the million, 
three thousand years ago? How delightful and instructive, on 
looking over the sweep of the past, could we, instead of survey- 
ing darkness and turmoil, the glare of meteors, the distress of 
nations, chariots and horsemen, living masses armed and dash- 
ing one against another, and garments rolled in blood, see here 
and there some sweet star gently gleaming on the low horizon 
of society, some fragrant flower opening on the domestic hearth, 
some smiling wreaths girding the giant statuary of manly deeds. 
This is what we need to fill up the map of human life as drawn 
by the genius of history. 

The present biography is mainly a compilation. Mr. Taylor 
commenced a Diary as early as the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
while yet engaged in the labors of the farm, in which he records 
the circumstances of the day, his thoughts and feelings, espe- 
cially his religious experience; a habit he continued with great 
minuteness till the morning before his death, when he dictated a 
few closing lines in broken sentences. His letters also were 
numerous. From these two sources his brother has drawn the 
materials for his Memoir. Mr. Taylor is thus really his own 
biographer ; there being scarcely an event in his life, which he 
had not recorded with his own hand. The Author has done 
little more than link together extracts from his journal and let- 
ters so as to give continuity and unity to the whole; seldom 
venturing an opinion concerning his brother’s character, con- 
duct, or views, being in this respect, we think, more modest 
than was needful. But admitting the preferableness of his plan, 
which was to make his brother speak for himself, he has done 
his part well; and however the work may please others, to us, 
owing perhaps to our personal acquaintance with the Subject, 
his family, especially his aged mother, who still survives, with 
the scenes of his boyhood and youth, and the numerous anec- 
dotes we have heard of the young aspirant for learning, it has 
been to us an extremely interesting volume. It contains a fine 
likeness of the lamented subject. 

Oliver Alden Taylor was the son of Capt. Jeremiah Taylor 
and Martha Shaw Taylor, the daughter of Rev. Timothy 
Alden of Yarmouth. This was the place of his birth, Aug. 18, 
1801. His father was a sea-captain, and while on a voyage to 
the West Indies, through sickness and insanity lost his proper- 
ty. They became extremely poor. When Oliver was about 
two years of age, they removed to Ashfield, and soon after to 
Hawley, a wild, mountainous region, on which cultivation had 
scarcely smiled. His parents were devotedly pious, and liter- 
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ally “taught his infant feet to walk” five miles up a long, steep, 
rugged, mountain pathway to the house of God, to whom he 
had been dedicated in the everlasting covenant. He was faith. 
fully trained also to religious reflection at home. At an early 
age he was passionately fond of reading; and when a mere 
child was known to weep that owing to his father’s straitened 
circumstances there was little prospect of his procuring a libe- 
ral education. Many a book he read by the feeble light of a 
torch, and even availed himself of the light of the moon for the 
same purpose. His religious impressions were early and 
strong ; and in subsequent years he could never decide with 
much certainty as to the time when he first gave his heart to 
Christ. He however entered publicly into covenant with God 
when about fifteen years of age, and became at once actively 
engaged in his service. His thoughts were turned to the Christ- 
ian ministry and to the missionary field as a scene of future la- 
bor. But by what means could he procure the requisite educa- 
tion? His way seemed entirely hedged up. He was without 
property, and without influential friends to assist or encourage, 
and his father needed the profit of his son’s labor for the sup- 
port of his numerous family. But Oliver’s mind was bent on 
an education. He solicited aid and sympathy, but both were 
denied. He often met even with ridicule. Nothing, however, 
could dampen his ardor, or weaken his determination. He 
commenced the Latin Grammar while laboring as a hired man 
on a farm, when the toils of the day were over. At length 
Rev. Mr. Grout, his father’s pastor, and Rev. Mr. Shepard of 
Ashfield, befriended him. He commenced attending Sander- 
son Academy in the latter place. The star of hope now glim- 
meredmore brightly before him, but it suddenly passed beneath 
a portentous cloud. Amid the darkness and dreariness of a 
wintry night, he was startled by a summons to the dying bed of 
his father. The immortal spirit fled ere he reached the hum- 
ble abode. Sad moment this for Oliver; his mind was filled 
with gloomy forebodings ; he shuddered at the gathering dark- 
ness. His widowed mother, and eight children, of whom he 
was the eldest, were thrown, in a measure, upon his care. This 
was the hour of prayer and faith both on the part of mother and 
son. She had consecrated him in infancy to God and to the 
Christian ministry, and what she had given to the Lord she 
would not take back. The struggle was hard, but trusting in 
the widow’s God, and the God of the covenant, she gave her 
cheerful consent that Oliver should pursue his studies. His 
friends, knowing nothing of the mother’s vow or the mother’s 
faith, censured him for leaving her and the little ones in their 
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bereavement; but acting conscientiously, he went manfully for- 
ward. His uncle, Rev. Timothy Alden, was at that time Pres- 
ident of Alleghany College at Meadville, Pa. Oliver wrote to 
him, proposing to put himself under his tuition, and pay his 
way by manual labor. His proposal was accepted, with the ex- 
ception of the offered remuneration. A journey of more than 
500 miles was now to be made, and he had nothing wherewith 
to defray the necessary expenses. But after much effort $11.10 
were raised, and with pack on his back and staff in hand, he 
bade adieu, amid tears and prayers, to the home of his childhood, 
expecting, not for years, if ever, to see it again. None but a 
lion-heart could have done this. After a toilsome journey he 
reached the house of his uncle, just made desolate by the death 
of his aunt. He was kindly received ; and here he spent two 
years. His genius soon began to develop itself; he wrote sev- 
eral pieces of poetry, and made some public addresses, which 
gained him respect. But becoming convinced that the facili- 
ties for a thorough education, such as he proposed to acquire, 
could not be obtained at Meadville, he resolved to unite himself 
tosome Eastern College. Union College at Schenectady, on 
account of pecuniary advantages, was chosen. He entered this 
institution, May, 1822. He applied himself to study with great 
ardor and diligence, not even relaxing his labors during vaca- 
tions. He pursued other branches of study than those assigned 
for the regular course, especially the French language, from 
which he translated a Mathematical work at the request of 
Professor Potter, and graduated with honor, July, 1825. 

In November, of the same year, he entered. Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Here he was distinguished for the same 
thirst of knowledge, for the same indefatigable patience and 
thoroughness in its pursuit. In the summer succeeding, he 
commenced the German language, in which he became an 
adept. At the close of his second year in the Seminary, pecu- 
niary embarrassments induced him to teach in the Academy at 
Gloucester for one year. At its expiration he returned to Ando- 
ver, and completed his regular course, Sept. 1829. He now had 
several advantageous calls to settle in the ministry, but he could 
not tear himself from Andover. He felt that he had but just 
begun to sip at the fountain of sacred literature. He decided 
to remain there, pursuing the study of the Shemitic languages, 
especially the Hebrew, and translating from the German. As 
the fruit of these studies, he published ‘Reinhard’s “ Plan of the 
Founder of Christianity,” Reinhard’s “ Memoirs and Confess- 
ions,” “ Brief Views of the Saviour,’ and several able and 
learned Articles in various Quarterlies. He spent some time in 
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the autumn of 1830 at Hartford, Conn., translating from the Ger- 
man for Mr. Woodbridge. At the close of his engagement, he 
returned to Andover, still pursuing his favorite studies, and 
preaching usually on the Sabbath. About this time, he under- 
took a History of the Pulpit, a work upon which he spent con- 
siderable time, but which was never published. In 1835 he 
was requested to prepare a Catalogue of the library in Andover 
Theological Seminary, which he completed—a great work,— 
Feb. 1838. In the autumn of 1836, he commenced teaching 
Hebrew to the Junior class, in the same Seminary. He was 
requested in 1837, by Prof. Robinson, to take his place as 
teacher of Hebrew and Greek in Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., during his absence in the East, but declined ; Prof. 
Stuart having intimated that he would be wanted at Andover, 
as a new Professor in Hebrew was about to be elected. But 
when the Trustees convened, the choice fell upon another. 
Mr. Taylor now determined to enter the ministry, and accord- 
ingly was settled in Manchester, Sept. 18th, 1839. His minis- 
try was successful; embittered by trials, yet richly sweetened 
by Christian friendship. Asa Pastor, he was faithful, laborious, 
and affectionate. His earnestness and fidelity won the respect, 
and his tenderness and sympathy with the afflicted, gained the 
love of his flock. He proved himself, in all the branches of 
pastoral duty, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed ; and 
died Dec. 18th, 1851, aged fifty years, trusting alone in the 
righteousness of his Redeemer. “ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord.” 

We would not attempt a full analysis of Mr. Taylor’s char- 
acter; yet a few thoughts are suggested by his Memoir, upon 
which it may be profitable for a moment to dwell. 

His religion was watchful, introspective, earnest, pervading. 
Mr. Taylor guarded sedulously his own heart. He exercised a 
wakeful inspection over its secret movements, carefully noticing 
the influences of circumstances, assuciations, and employments 
on his religious affections. If these began to cool, or an enemy 
crept into the obscurest apartment of his soul, he instantly 
made the discovery, mourning and weeping till deliverance 
came. The treachery of his heart he well understood, and 
therefore often weighed his own spirit. He made self-examina- 
tion a work ; not only endeavoring to search himself, but pray- 
ing God to search him. 

We rejoice in every specimen of thorough introspective 
piety, held up to our imitation. The religious tendencies of the 
age are preéminently directed to activity in behalf of others. 
It does not seem to be so much the object to glow with intrinsic 
heat, as to shine ; not so much to lay hold of Christ as a living 
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fountain in the soul, as to send forth streams; not so much to 
be holy, as to make others holy. It is our boast that the times 
are distinguished for Christian activity. In this respect, greater 
satisfaction is felt than, in our judgment, is altogether meet. 
We do not believe that the Church has, in any measure, come 
up to the standard of Christian effort and enterprise erected in 
the Scriptures. It is wrong even to make such an insinuation. 
True, it is a day when much is said about the importance of 
Christian activity. Many arguments are employed and earnest 
appeals made to arouse the energies of the Church. All this is 
well. But as usual, when a new idea is advanced, or an old 
one resuscitated, only a part of it is, at first, embraced ; in the 
present case, the impression left on the majority is, that that 
only is Christian activity which is directed to moving the activ- 
ities of others. As though the Christian warfare had nothing 
to do with keeping the citadel, only with carrying on the open 
conflict in the provinces; as though it did not consist in — 
ing the head-waters, only in moving the machinery. Hence, 
when Christians are exhorted to work, it is understood to work 
for others. Just as though it were not work to labor in one’s 
own field ; labor is work only when it is put forth in the field of 
his neighbor. We need reminding, perhaps, that the end aimed 
at by monks and anchorites in times gone by was not altogether 
wrong; they were only mistaken as to the means of reaching 
it. Personal piety is what no human being may omit ; it is his 
first peculiar duty ;—a duty which no one else can do for 
another. Hence, there is hard, earnest, persevering work to be 
done in one’s own heart. There must be self-cultivation, self- 
pruning, self-moulding, as well as efforts to prune and mould 
others. The laborious work of correcting pernicious habits, 
of eradicating bad passions, of curbing unholy desires, and 
cherishing the Christian graces, must be done. We believe it 
may be useful to turn the attention of the churches more to this 
point—the importance of heart-religion. Not that heart-reli- 
gion has gone into forgetfulness—by no means—but we fear it 
has not that hold on the churches that it ought to have ; at least 
the conversation of Christians does not savor so much of exper- 
imental godliness as that of our fathers with their deep and thor- 
ough piety was wont todo. How often do we hear men bewailing 
the enormous sins of Sabbath-breaking, of intemperance, of 
slavery, of idolatry, of superstition; but how seldom do we 
hear one mourning over his own blindness in sin, over his own 
covetousness, his own idolatry, his own corruptions, crying out 
with Paul, “Oh wretched man that 1 am; who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Indeed, without reference to 
any former generation, simply taking the Apostolic standard as 
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our guide, we may reasonably suspect, that even amid all this 
external show of religious zeal, there may be a decided want of 
inward piety. It may be owing to this radical deficiency, that 
the churches so seldom enjoy those refreshings from the pres- 
ence of the Lord so much desired ; and that the cause of mis- 
sions and every benevolent operation moves on so slowly, 
Revivals, and the spread of religion among the nations, depend 
much on prayer; and that prayer which “God hears is insepa- 
rably connected with spiritual-mindedness ; and the fires of 
benevolence are nothing more than the out-breaking of the 
fires of holiness, burning in the heart. Unquestionably, a far 
deeper personal piety must become more prevalent, before the 
world shall be filled with light and salvation. The Church now 
does not so much need instruction concerning her duty to the 
heathen, as a disposition to perform duty known. A heart 
inflamed with the knowledge she now possesses, would send 
forth thousands on the wings of mercy to the destitute, and fill 
the treasury of Zion. We repeat, what the Church preémi- 
nently needs, is more heart-religion. All that is wanting to 
convey our influence around the world is the overflowing of 
the fountain, the out-gushing of Christian sympathy, to * fil 
channels already open. We “therefore rejoice in every exem- 
plification of deep, introspective piety, glowing in the heart, and 
beaming forth with the beauties of holiness. Such was Mr. 
Taylor’s religion; it was not only introspective, but active, 
because it was introspective. He was on fire to benefit his 
race, often expressing a desire to devote his life to the allevia- 
tion of the suffering, and the enlightenment of the ignorant. 
We have also said that Mr. Taylor’ s religion was pervading, 
shining through all his varied deportment. But the religion of 
an intelligent — being can be pervading only as it is founded in 
principle. On this the brightness of the Christian character 
depends, as those icy crystallizations, clinging to shrub and 
spray in the sun of a January morning, one of the richest 
beauties of the winter-landscape, depend on the stems that 
support them. The great principle which lay at the basis of 
Mr. Taylor’s religious character was “God’s glory.” He often 
expresses a desire to be swallowed up in this glory. This was 
his motive and his rule. This principle, deep-seated and ever 
active, fed the lamp ot his piety, when he plunged inio the laby- 
rinths of scholastic pursuits, and lighted him through. This is 
an invaluable lesson to the student. For in burying himself in 
his studies, which, if he ardently thirst for knowledge, he will be 
strongly tempted to do, and indeed to some extent must do, 
would he become eminently learned, he is in the greatest danger 
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of smothering his Christian life. His mind being severely and 
almost constantly employed in intellectual effort, his spiritual 
fervor is liable to cool, because his mind is directed to other 
objects of thought than those fitted to warn and invigorate the 
germs of religious affection. Some of our best young men 
thus lose their spirituality in College, a fact most deeply to be 
deplored. But nothing will preserve them trom deadness to 
spiritual realities but strong, living principle—a principle which 
lies at the very foundation of Christian character, existing in the 
soul like “a well of water springing up unto everlasting life.” 
Such a principle is a fixed purpose to do all for the glory of God. 
This should be written on every volume in the student's library, 
on every study, every lesson; be his compass, his guiding star. 
In this way, his employments would be religious employments. 
Then, however hard he may study, however deep he may 
plunge into the abysses of science, he will associate thoughts of 
God with his profoundest investigations ; and escape the danger 
of losing sight of heaven, and of Christ, “the way.” Could 
our Collegiate and Theological students make this the pervading 
principle of their lives, with what splendor would it suffuse their 
characters, and how much better fitted would they become for 
the ministerial office. It would constitute, also, a habit of 
inestimable value, which would abide with them through life, 
rendering them “ wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” and, 
while their talents, learning, and eloquence, are admired by the 
majority, prevent the too frequent lamentation over their appar- 
ent want of warm-hearted and absorbing piety, on the part of 
the more spiritual of their flocks. 

This is also a principle, which, in this age, when multitudes 
of even professedly Christian men are drowning themselves in 
business, every year launching out farther and farther amid the 
struggling waves of manufacture and trade, needs to be enforced 
by example as well as precept. The world is all astir in some 
industrial pursuit. The hero is not now the conqueror of 
armiés, but the most shrewd, efficient man of business. “ Money, 
money ;” “gain, gain ;” is the cry ; every one is tasking him- 
self to the utmost. To be industrious is all proper. We have 
not aught to say in discouragement of this. Men should not 
be “slothful in business ;” but they must not forget the counter- 
part of the precept, “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” They 
must work for Him who died for them. This must become a 
living principle, writing “holiness to the Lord” on all their 
powers, on all their opportunities, on al] their pursuits ; be inter- 
woven in all their conduct; so that thoughts of God will be 
associated with every plan, every enterprise,every act. Could 
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its voice be heard uttering its searching accents in their inmost 
souls, morning, noon, and evening, at every interval of business, 
they would, while diligent in worldly avocations, become 
examples of ardent, personal piety. Mr. Taylor’s Memoir 
furnishes us with such an example; and the student, and the 
man of business, may be equally profited by its perusal. Prin- 
ciple to the Christian life,is what the mainspring is to a watch; 
if this is sound and in its place, it may go wrong; but if the 
mainspring is wanting, it will certainly go wrong. 

Another prominent characteristic of Mr. Taylor was family 
attachments. His was a home-heart. This was conspicuous 
in his early struggle for an education, especially on the death 
of his father. He yearned over his widowed mother and orphan 
brothers and sisters in their destitution; and would not decide 
to follow the destiny to which heaven appointed him, until re- 
ceiving his mother’s cheerful permission. The same trait mani- 
fested itself in the tears mutually shed, and in the prayers mu- 
tually offered, when the poor youth left the maternal roof to 
travel on foot to Meadville. It also runs through his diary and 
letters, breaking out in such expressions as these : 

“QO, my dear mother, where is thy soothing voice? Where 
are those lips that used so often to speak for my consolation ? 
Have I been so indifferent to thy kindness as to influence thee 
to forget thy child ?” 

“IT am here, O my dear mother, alone. Could I only have a 
look at you, my brothers and sisters, the sight would be heart- 
cheering. What is the reason, O my dear mother, that my 
sleep is rendered unpleasant by dreams of your griefs. Some- 
time since I dreamed that I was a little this side of your house, 
and you were standing near me, and your appearance so struck 
me that I cried out, ‘O, my dear mother, what is the matter?” 
Then I turned my head away from you and wept.” 

Once on returning home, his mother was not in the house on 
his arrival. When he saw her coming, he ran out to meet her, 
and embracing her, exclaimed, “ my mother! my mother! O my 
mother !” 

But we will not trouble the reader with further quotations ; since 
most of his letters home are the delightful outpouring of a heart 
overflowing with the tenderest emotions. He never forgot his 
poor mother ; the infirmities of age only drew him the closer to 
her. As he was imprinted on the maternal heart, she was indeli- 
bly imprinted on his. Absence, new associations, advancement 
in science and literature, different spheres of thought, the recep- 
tion of honors, never weaned him from mothers, sisters, broth- 
ers. He cordially entered into all their interest. His counsels 
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directed, encouraged, cheered. In their sickness and sufferings 
he was pained; the quickness of his sympathy making their 
sorrows his own. But his affections were not expended in 
words and counsels ; he gave money for their support from his 
own poverty. He purchased, in part, a neat white cottage for 
his mother, near the church where she loved to bow before the 
Almighty. He seldom failed to visit annually that home, though 
pressed with other cares; made it happy by his instructive and 
comforting conversation, and hallowed it by his prayers. His 
visits were neither fewer, nor were his acts of kindness and en- 
dearment less warm and heart-gushing, after he had a family of 
his own to share his affections. Even unto the hour of his 
death, it was rather the tenderness and solicitude of a Christian 
father, than that of a brother. The memoir is a fine exhibition 
of the family affections, and as such its influence cannot be 
otherwise than salutary. We should even value a fiction accu- 
rately and truthfully delineating the domestic affections, and 
showing their inestimable worth to society ; believing that, as a 
community, we need reminding of their importance to human 
happiness and proper refinement of feeling. The enjoyments 
they yield are the gentlest, yet the sweetest. Al] other sources 
of earthly pleasure are poor, without some minglings of these. 
How distasteful all the world without them. Say, fond mother, 
for what would you part with the still, quiet, yet sometimes 
ravishing joy which flows from maternal love? For what, de- 
voted son or daughter, brother or sister, would you exchange 
the sweets arising from those endearing attachments which 
bind you to parents and to each other? How pleasant, after 
the toils of the day, to sit by the quiet fireside, and inter- 
change thoughts with those who can sympathize with all that 
wounds and tries us! How full of satisfaction the thought, 
that, though the selfish world may recklessly lacerate our feel- 
ings, yet here are bosoms into which we may pour our com- 
plaints without being chided or chilled with answering indiffer- 
ence! In sickness and suffering, how grateful the voice, and 
how soothing the hand of wile, sister, mother! Especially 
when prostrated with disease and afar from home, what would 
not one give to see the countenance, hear the kind words, and 
feel the supporting hand of one so dear, and know that there is 
a mother’s or a sister’s heart by his side, to sympathize with 
him till the last pulse beats! Yet are there not multitudes who 
are willing to forego all this for the sake of gold? And what 
name so endearing as that of home? Yet we fear that this 
sweetest name, consecrated to household affections, is losing its 
charm. It certainly is not to many so precious a name as Cal- 
VOL, XI. 66 
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ifornia or Australia. But sad the day when home shall lose its 
talismanic power over the heart. The domestic affections are 
among the deepest instincts of our nature, and cannot be tri- 
fled with without impairing the entire character. 

Mr. Taylor had quick and strong sensibilities. He was 
alive to emotion. Pierced with sorrow, he once exclaims, “Oh 
the pangs I am called to feel; the mental agonies to endure! 
All is darkness! The doors of usefulness are closed! But 
stop—God does all things well. This heart, I fear, will break— 
will break with its own calamities! And yet heaven is just and 
merciful. I dare not oppose its decrees, or murmur at the sover- 
eign will of the Redeemer.” Again he writes, “1 have been 
struck by the archer, and his poisoned arrow has quivered for 
days and weeks in my very heart ; but the wound I have borne in 
silence. I could roll and toss on my couch, yea, with Jonah de- 
clare it better to die than to live; still only to my God might I 
utter in sighs the anguish of my soul. Still, lask, what have my 
trials been? Not many or great perhaps to a soul staid on God; 
not many or great perhaps to a less sensitive nature than mine, 
but to me great. 1 am too delicately strung, too easily bruised 
to come into contact with so rudeaworld. Every flower I cull 
is sure to contain a thorn or a sting.” Again, he expresses joy- 
ful feelings, showing the same power of emotion. “I have 
streams of consolation flowing into my soul ; I am overwhelm- 
ed with joy; I soar on wings of celestial love. I am ashamed 
of my murmurings ; I forgive all my enemies ; I ask forgiveness. 
I burst into tears of delight. I am swallowed up in unutterable 
bliss. Itis good to be in the hands of God. I am a little child 
in a vast wilderness, and know not the way whither. But my 
Father will make a path plain before me and lead me in the 
way of duty. All events are in the hands of God ; he appoints, 
directs, and controls.” 

His tender family affections were but one development of his 
sensibility. No man, not finely moulded, could experience the 
feelings he expresses on once leaving the home of his mother; 
and as the scene is touching, and graphically described, we will 
quote the entire passage. 

“ Towards night my mother proposed to accompany me as far as Rev. Mr. Grout’s, 
and there pass the night. She set out on foot a little before sundown. I lingered 
awhile at home. Was pained at the thought of leaving; more so than ever before, 
for never have I had so sweet a visit as this last with my mother. I walked back 
and forth in the room, while my sick sister sat upon the side of the bed. Must / 
leave thee, dear mother? and thee, dear, dear sacred spot, how can I leave thee? My 
heart was full, and the tears started to my eyes, when after having gazed around 
upon every object, within and without the dwelling of my mother, I bade poor 


weeping Mary farewell, fearful that under such pleasant circumstances I should 
never see her again; nay, fearful that I should no more cee her, as it is thought 
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that her complaint may shortly end her days. Slowly I climbed the hill, endeav- 
oring to throw my sad feelings into a poetic form, and often turning to catch an- 
other and another glimpse of the widow's white cottage and little barn, till the 
final one had been taken, and the scene faded from my view. I spent the night in 
company with my mother, at Mr. Grout’s. The next day being rainy, I did not 
leave there before three in the afternoon. Then we shook hands with Mr. G., who 
wept, and remarked, he feared I should never see him again. On saluting him at 
my arrival, I had called him my father. Mother left for home, and I started on 
my journey. She had charged me not to say much to her, as we should take leave 
of each other. Often had we met and parted, but never before had enjoyed so de- 
lightful a visit. Since 7! last interview, my three brothers had made a profession 
of religion, and two of them had entered college; the eldest and youngest of my 
sisters had entered the marriage state. Having gone a little way with my mother, 
I left her to wend her way home, while the storm was beating upon her, and I 
pursued my journey in an opposite direction, offering up prayers on her behalf, that 
she might be blessed on earth, and find at length eternal peace, beyond the grave.” 


We are aware that acute susceptibilities, exquisitive sensi- 
tiveness in regard to the delicacies of life, strong manifestations 
of the gentler tendencies, “ the melting mood,” in men are little 
admired. This may do for the female sex, whose highest per- 
fections are thought to be softness, beauty, delicacy, nice per- 
ceptions, quick emotions. But man, the stern lord of creation, 
must be always a hero, at least evince an equanimity, a calm 
self-possession, though it be but the frozen indifference of stoi- 
cism. And a trembling diffidence, a keen sensitiveness to the 
public gaze or public remark, a blushing reverence before those 
who are reputed great, which shrinks from meeting the rough 
brow-beating aspect of the world, is thought undignified, a 
weakness, worthy only of ataunt. This was a Roman idea; 
and it may be truthfully enough denominated an American idea 
also; it being peculiarly nurtured by our institutions. As the 
highest departments of distinction are open to every class, it is 
expected that all, of any nobleness of nature, will strive for the 
mastery. With the prevalence of these sentiments, he who 
has not the forward, self-thrusting disposition, is no candidate 
for fame; while the gentle, timid spirit, who cannot look the 
world in the face, is soon elbowed out of the way; he is marked 
as one who cannot fight his own battles, and sinks into a ci- 
pher. Such should be fostered, encouraged. Instead of this, 
to say the least, we deem them unworthy of regard. Thus, 
some of our finest minds are lost to society, whose influence 
might otherwise have become like the genial breath of spring, 
awakening the earth from her winter’s slumber. 

One reason of this disesteem of sensibility is, that it is very 
generally deemed mere nervousness. But it is not altogether 
what is properly called nervousness; it is in part mental, some- 
times purely so. There is a spiritual organization as well as 
bodily, and the one has distinctive attributes as well as the oth- 
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er. The mental constitution of one is far more delicately 
wrought than that of another. Some are all susceptibility ; 
their feelings are quick and exquisitely fine. The nerves of the 
soul seem all laid bare; every passing breath affects them; 
every smile, every glance they receive, touches some delicate 
fibre, giving joy or sorrow. Others are naturally torpid, indu- 
rate ; their susceptibilities are bedded too deep to be moved by 
slight occurrences. They are like the waters lying at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, which scarcely tremble, while the surface 
rolls and dashes with mountain waves. Especially to fine and 
tender emotions, are they almost entire strangers ; being nearly 
as unaffected by scenes fitted to awaken these, as the chiseled 
marble, upon which taste gazes with admiration, before which 
sensibility rejoices or weeps; while its cold form, so perfectly 
wrought that it might seemingly speak, weep, and rejoice too, 
stands stern, unmoved, with no answering sympathies. The 
former organization, so nicely attuned, so easily moved, is one 
of the highest excellencies of a moral social being; the latter 
cool, metallic temperament, seeming woven of iron cordage, 
most undesirable. Next to the power of penetrating the depths 
of truth, of tracing its subtle windings, of joining together what 
is apparently without affinities, thus giving system to thought, 
and consistency to action, we regard a keen and exquisitely 
delicate susceptibility to purity, truth, and elegance, one of the 
highest attributes of mind ; for what so desirable, as, when truth 
is perceived, to be stirred, to be thrilled with its beauty, its sub- 
limity, its harmony! One might almost as well not perceive 
realities at all, as not to feel the charm or deformity of their 
qualities. What a desirable endowment, the susceptibility of 
being exquisitely touched with the grace and loveliness of na- 
ture’s objects—the flowers, the grass, the waving boughs, the 
dripping foliage, the murmuring stream, the falling cascade, the 
stars, the rainbow, the frost-work of winter—to glow and swell 
with emotions in view of the soaring mountain, the sweeping 
cloud, the boundless scope of the evening heaven, the stormy 
ocean, the thundering water-fall. How desirable, a nature ca- 
pable of appreciating, in their varied aspects, the intellectual 
and moral developments of our fellow-beings,—of feeling the 
loveliness of a tear, of a smile, of resignation, of sympathy ; the 
grandeur of suppressed passion, of self-sacrifice, of courage to 
overcome difficulties, and fortitude to suffer the unavoidable! 
How desirable, a nature delicately sympathizing with the mul- 
tifarious oe and conditions of those around us,—with the 
sportiveness of childhood, the animation and hope of youth, the 
anguish of the bereaved, the dread of the dying, the trials and 
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infirmities of the aged, so that we may truly “rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep!” 

But if the emotional part of our nature is an excellence, then 
the more profoundly susceptible, provided reason still holds the 
control, the greater the excellence ; for as this is the esoteric 
ground of all our enjoyments, the greater its impressibility, the 
intenser the enjoyments we are capable of experiencing. Be- 
sides, he who has this in a high degree, is a perfect moral ther- 
mometer, nicely sensible to every surrounding change. Such 
a one must be far more capable of entering into the feelings of 
those with whom he comes in contact, than persons of less sensi- 
bility; for being keenly alive to every thing that falls under his 
view, the intellectual or moral manifestations around him will 
affect him according to their character,—the sad with recipro- 
eal sadness, the joyous with reciprocal cheerfulness, the solici- 
tous with reciprocal anxiety, the wronged and oppressed with 
sympathetic compassion. Such a man must be admirably fit- 
ted for the friend, the family relation, the citizen, especially for 
the Pastor. And it was this deep and lively sensibility of Mr. 
Taylor, coming forth in warm affections and kind expressions, 
which gave a charm to his pastoral life, enabling him to enter 
into the various interests of his parishioners, in particular with 
the sick and sorrowing. 

But the ground of acute sensibility is sometimes complex, 
lying partly in the mind, and partly in the nerves. While the 
soul is connected with the body, the brain is admitted to be the 
seat of the mind—the ground of consciousness; and conse- 
quenily the soul employs it, as the medium of its operations. 
Hence itself and the ramifications of the nervous system, become 
the vehicle of thought and emotion. Perhaps we cannot see 
so distinctly that consciousness of emotion is dependent on the 
nerves, as that consciousness of the intellectual exercises, espe- 
cially those which rise immediately out of sensation, is thus 
dependent. But we know that should the nervous system be 
entirely paralyzed, we should become, while in the body, entirely 
unconscious. We also know that any strong, lively emotion, 
particularly if suddenly excited, seems to run through the whole 
frame ; proving that the nervous system is powerfully impressed 
by it. Indeed, the nervous system, constituting the link that 
unites body and spirit, was made mainly for the purpose of 
being affected by the latter, and hence must be acutely suscep- 
tible of impressions from it. 

Now if the nervous system is thus the vehicle of emotion, 
then it is obvious that the healthy state, both of the moral 
feelings and of the nervous system, is essential to proper and 
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well-regulated affections. If one is diseased, the other is apt to 
be diseased; if one is over-strained, the other is apt to be 
over-wrought ; the sluggishness or activity of one is shared by 
the other. Hence, intense and long protracted emotions, too 
heavily burdening and chafing the nervous system, enfeeble it; 
it partakes of the mind’s excitement, becomes too susceptible, 
diseased, so that it does not perform well its office ; like too 
taught a chord of a musical instrument, giving forth too sharp a 
note. But the nerves are not only weakened by the over- 
action of the moral feelings, but by disease of body, or improper 
physical regimen, by intemperance, by too hard or too little 
exercise, by want of air, or sleep, or cleanliness. Now, when 
the vehicie of the emotions is unstrung, by whatever cause, the 
emotions themselves will be out of tune. They become quick, 
strong, overwhelming, perhaps unmanageable. The reason 
losing its control, they move irregularly like a train of cars, 
catching and shaking along, a disordered, broken band. When 
one is in this diseased, excitable state of the nerves, his sensi- 
bility is extreme, frequently unreasonable ; he weeps or laughs 
without cause ; sometimes being exceedingly irritable, the least 
disagreeable thing annoys him ; his predominant tendencies and 
passions break forth on the slightest occasion ; if naturally jeal- 
ous, he becomes morbidly so; suspecting every body to be an 
enemy ; if naturally gloomy, he becomes melancholy ; if natu- 
rally fearful of death, he perceives the approach of the inexora- 
ble foe in every symptom of disease; if naturally diffident, he 
shrinks from appearing in public, dreading it even more than 
death, as on one occasion of his life was the case with the poet, 
Cowper ; causing a kind of nervous insanity. 

Those, of course, who have most native prvi segs are 
most exposed to over-wrought, over-excited nerves. ence, 
poets, to whom great depth and quickness of sensibility are 
essential for those flashing perceptions of new relations, and for 
that rapid combination of striking imagery, which are the grand 
elements in poetical compositions, are peculiarly liable to sus- 
ceptible nerves. And when this intense mental sensitiveness is 
combined with excitability of nerves, poetry of the most intense 
emotion, of exquisite tenderness, of overwhelming passion, and 
transcendent flight, is sometimes produced, so that the asser- 
tion of Macaulay, (not generally true,) that poetry is a species 
of frenzy or madness, is realized. Hence, we are told that some 
use stimulating drugs,—opium, tobacco, coffee ; some, even 
wine or brandy, when they would invoke the Muses. We have 
heard even of ministers of the Gospel, who, when they would 
produce a highly-wrought, impassioned sermon, resort to similar 
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narcotic aid, instead of imploring inspiration from above. But 
woe to the churches, when they who minister at her altars are 
a of such egregious folly, not to say, gross immorality. 

e are free to admit that this extreme excitability of the 
nervous system is not to be admired ; and when occasioned by 
artificial stimulants, or guilty physical regimen, is worthy of dis- 
respect. It is only of sensibility purely mental, of which we 
affirm that it ought to be esteemed and cultivated ; while this 
nervous excitability, when caused by unavoidable disease, or 
unnecessary hardship, in all its excesses and vagaries, is an object 
fit for commiseration. 

Ministers of the present times are specially liable to this un- 
healthy state of the nerves, and thereby to feelings and passions 
extremely difficult to control, from two causes. First, it is more 
generally true of them than of most uneducated men, that they 
possess great native sensibility. It was this, in many cases, 
which —— prompted them to aspire to a public education. 
This is particularly true of those nursed in penury, and whose 
= years seemed shut up to the doom of drudgery and toil, 

ut who have become earnest students or men of letters, an 
inherent nobleness of nature, an innate sensibility to the beau- 
tiful in the mind’s true dignity and development, first moved 
them to press against the barriers of their circumstances ; to 
revolt from the destiny of wasting their high spiritual energies 
in manual labor, and fired them with the resolution to break 
away. If they had not been sensible to the intrinsic beauties of 
truth, or to the more elegant conceptions of polite literature, 
they would have been satisfied with the allotments of birth, and 
never undertaken the task of rising above them by mere mental 
effort. Secondly, their habits of life, studious, sedentary, con- 
fined ; their great intellectual efforts, their anxieties and trials, 
the thousand little annoying circumstances daily occuring, caus- 
ing long protracted, harassing emotions, all tend to overtask the 
nervous system. 

From this subject, two lessons of great practical importance 
may be learned. First, ministers should understand their lia- 
bilities and dangers, and guard against them. Their highest 
usefulness demands it. Secondly, parishes and churches may 
learn how they often injure a minister, throwing him into a 
morbid state of discouragement and irritability, crippling his 
powers, even unmanning him, as decidedly as if prostrated by 
afever. People are much inclined to demand great sermons 
every Sabbath; they imagine their fine taste renders this indis- 
pensable ; not strong, argumentative sermons, rich in thought 
and glowing with devotion, but high-wrought, spicy, pictur- 
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esque, passionate sermons, which work on the imaginations and 
feelings of the hearers ; and which consequently, in their produc. 
tion, must have wrought powerfully on the emotions of the writer. 
For nothing, but a soul heated to the intensity of a furnace, can 
produce those warm discourses which melt the passions of 
hearers. In addition to these powerful and incessant intellec. 
tual efforts, if he fails to speak and act agreeably to the various 
fancies and whims of the multitude, one here, another there, all 
over the parish, starts up, finding fault, teazing, worrying him, 
corroding him with anxieties, piercing him with cold looks, en» 
bittering both his public duties and solitary hours, driving health 
from his cheek and sleep from his pillow; so that he often rises 
in the morning unrested, feverish, excitable, his nerves all in a 
tumult, and his thoughts dissipated, utterly incapable of close 
mental effort ; and worried still more by the very thought that 
he is disqualified for study, with the Sabbath approaching, when 
a richly intellectual treat will be required of him, and if he can- 
not provide it, or in consequence of a few failures, he may be 
driven from his place. Thus his nerves~ are overcharged, torn 
and rent, like the shrouds of a storm-wrecked ship, rendering 
him entirely unfit for his high duties; and that too by a com- 
plaining and over-exacting people, whom he is exhausting his 
strength, and wasting the energies of life to serve; and then, 
as a finishing blow, comes the thought of ingratitude, stinging 
like the adder’s tooth, and he is prostrated. In this manner, 
parishes often defeat their own end. They want smart ser- 
mons, and by their ungenerous, unmanly treatment, disqualify 
their minister for writing them. Thus, too, in many instances, 
they become the indirect, though guilty cause of his dismission, 
while they take no direct measures to this effect. He becomes 
discouraged ; difficulties exist ; small indeed, and were he in 
health, he would not mind them ; but weak and trembling from 
nervous prostration, he feels that he cannot go on; he must 
leave ; he needs rest. 

We would also that this topic might inculcate a lesson of 
charity towards a pastor. He may speak unadvisably with his 
lips as did Moses ; he may be irritable and gloomy, feel misgiv- 
ings, a shrinking from the discharge of public duties, needlessly 
worring about consequences. People may be disposed to blame 
him, and he may in truth be deserving of biame. But let them 
remember that were they in the same state of nervous weak- 
ness and excitability, they might speak and act much as he 
does. While therefore he may be guilty before God, he isa 
proper object of their charitable regard. We would, by no 
means, excuse ministers for speaking improperly or acting 
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wrongly ; for if they would cast their cares more confidingly on 
the Lord, they would have fewer corrosive anxieties and sleep- 
less nights; we would only speak for them a kind word, be- 
seeching the churches, for the Gospel’s sake, to exercise a little 
more of that charity which “ suffereth long and is kind.” 

These thoughts have been suggested by the present memoir. 
As we traced the course of one of acute sensibility in the strug- 
gle of existence ; witnessed the petty annoyances and severe 
trials he endured—more particularly in his pastoral life—which 
tore and lacerated his nerves, and wrung his susceptible spirit, 
causing wakeful nights and feverish days; anxieties and vexa- 
tions which weakened the springs of life and hurried him to too 
early a grave ; we could but deplore that one so capable by the 
fine texture of his nature, of every social enjoyment, should be 
subjected to such intense suffering by the thoughtlessness or 
wickedness of professed Christians. We could but exclaim, 
how can those, who have been touched by a Saviour’s love, be 
so pitiless towards a minister of Christ, whom they are divinely 
required to “love for his work’s sake?” And still Mr. Taylor's 
trials were nothing extraordinary. Hundreds in the ministry 
will behold in these memoirs but a re-acting of their own ex- 
perience—the almost universality of the fact rendering it the 
more lamentable, and the more important to be pressed on the 
consciences of the churches. Did Christians understand the 
harassing anxieties and often excruciating mental suffering 
which they sometimes occasion those who are set over them in 
the Lord, would they not be more tender and kind? We have 
known those who wept around the bier of a pastor, exclaiming, 
“can it be that we have killed our minister?” Tears for the 
dead are indeed grateful, but how useless! Far better, had those 
bereaved parishioners spoken one sympathizing word when the 
heart then cold, could have been soothed and strengthened. 

Industry and perseverance in the acquisition of knowledge is 
the great lesson Mr. Taylor's life is fitted to teach. Mere in- 
tellect is the product of the Creator’s hand. However great, 
itis no more deserving of praise or commendation, than the 
gigantic form or brawny arm. We may admire it as we admire 
a great mountain, a supernatural luminary in the heavens, or 
any wonderful phenomenon of nature. Praiseworthiness can 
belong to intellect only when energized by will, moral purpose ; 
when it is strengthened, expanded, sharpened by determined 
and systematic exercise. We then look upon intellectual powers 
as worthy of commendation, because it is in part the product 
of individual culture; the result of moral energy ; this latter, 
to our conception, becoming an element wrought into it. We 
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know men are proud of mere intellect, of nothing prouder. 
They wish to have it appear that what they do is rather the 
inspiration of nature’s gift, than the result of discipline or prac- 
tised effort. This is not unfrequently a prevalent feeling 
among students at college, and even among those farther ad- 
vanced. They would be thought great geniuses ; that their en- 
dowments are sufficiently transcendent to pierce the intricacies 
of language and the obscurities of science by a glance ; betray- 
ing a vanity litile less childish than that of the frivolous Miss 
coaxing for the compliment of a handsome face. Mr. Taylor was 
never guilty of such consummate folly. 
Nor are we to estimate the intellectual praiseworthiness of 
one — the position he occupies, or the height he has 
ained. e must also take into account the depth from which 
Be has risen. He who starts from the middle region of the 
Alps and wins the summit, is not entitled to the same credit as 
he who starts from the base and gains the same elevation. 
Early habits often form a chain, dragging one through life to 
the earth. The manner in which the height is ascended is also 
another consideration. If one possesses a fine appearance, a 
musical voice, manners polished and graceful ; if he have culti- 
vated simply those lighter qualities which elicit the applause of 
the multitude ; if he have condescended to sycophancy, or been 
assisted by influential friends, he deserves not the same com- 
mendation as he, who, with fewer collateral advantages, has risen 
simply by hard intellectual labor, slowly elevating himself, and 
always standing on truth and true worth, has won his way by 
compelling men to feel and acknowledge his power. This was, 
to some extent, the case with Mr. Taylor. He was cradled in 
ae & his boyhvod’s home was one of the obscurest vales in 
ew England ; his early education was defective ; years, often 
devoted by other lads to mental discipline, he spent in manual 
labor. To reach the top of the mountain, he had the whole 
bare front to climb from the very foot. In his youth there was 
nothing prepossessing in his appearance, nothing to draw atten- 
tion, nothing to mark him out as the future conqueror in the 
field of science and literature. He lived in a region where, at 
that time, a collegiate education was considered unimportant, 
scarcely reputable. In his literary plans he was opposed by his 
friends, laughed at by his neighbors, discouraged by every- 
body. But he had a thirst for knowledge, which no scanty rills 
flowing round him could satisfy. He had also one thing more— 
an unconquerable will to ascend to the fountain-head. How- 
ever high the obstacle arose before him, he resolutely endeavor- 
ed to surmount it; if, when one was surmounted, another pre- 
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sented itself, he proceeded with equal ardor to scale it; if an- 
other still, he pressed on with unabated purpose. When his 
- was shut up in one direction, he sought another opening. 

e applied to one and another for assistance and sympathy, 
and when all alike failed, his courage was high as ever. Thus 
he persevered, till he constrained the unwilling and the incred- 
ulous of his success to lend a helping hand, believing that God 
had kindled these extraordinary desires of the youth for some 
useful end. With such force of purpose and glow of enthusi- 
asm, he commenced his career of study ; and his ardor never 
cooled, his energy never slackened through his collegiate and 
theological course, nor onward to his death. His eye was fix- 
ed on the goal that glittered afar, and no allurement could 
charm his attention from it. As an example of unbending res- 
olution, of hardy industry, and unfaltering perseverance in lite- 
rary pursuits, we know of none superior to that of Mr. Taylor. 
He never quailed, he never desponded, he never said “I can’t.” 
What other minds had done he could do, at least make the trial. 
If he could not move rapidly, he moved slowly, patiently, feel- 
ing his way, but never giving over. As said of General Taylor 
on the fiela of battle, he would not yield. 

We wish Mr. Taylor’s example in this respect might be con- 
templated, not only by the youth collected in our schools of 
learning, but also by all scattered through our farm-houses and 
work-shops. His iron resolution, his patient research, his stir- 
ring energy, could not be otherwise than inspiring. We need 
a stronger thirst for knowledge as such, awakened throughout 
the community, a desire for reading something besides the 
ephemeral, frothy literature of the day, for perusing systematic 
and thorough discussions of individual truths and their rela- 
tions, something permanently valuable and disciplinary. We 
need more indefatigable students; who shall pursue the acqui- 
sition of truth for its own sake ; who can forego all conflicting 
pleasures and amusements ; who shall be Jured aside by no in- 
ducements of gain or prospects of immediate applause, but press 
forward with patient toil, animated by the absorbing desire for 
knowledge implied in Dr. Robertson’s motto, “ Sine literis vita, 
mors est.” We want heroes on the field of learning as well as 
on the fields of war ; and we believe there are sometimes diffi- 
culties in the way of the student, and hardships to be endured 
by him, the surmounting of which requires, if not as much high, 
fiery resolution, at least as much high, steady courage. We 
have no idea that all the bravery in the world belongs to the 
champions of havoc and blood. The student must be equipped 
capapie, with helmet, shield, breastplate and sword ; his heart 
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burn with an unconquerable flame; his purpose braced with 
’ bands of steel. We do not need students whvo stop to measure 
the brain, or take the angles of the cranium, in order to ascer- 
tain what they can accomplish in the world of intellect and sci- 
ence ; but students who look simply at what others have done, 
and at what they themselves have done, or feel the enthusiasm 
to do, remembering that mind cannot be measured by inches, 
lines, and angles, but by its own inherent energy—its strength 
of will. Let every young man resolve to be useful; not stop 
to enquire whether he can do as much as some others, but re- 
solve to do all that lies in his power ; and with this in view let 
him determine to learn all he can, and rise as high as he can in 
intellectual might. For more and more are we convinced that 
it is not so much the mind most richly endowed by nature, 
as the best disciplined mind, that is most effective for good ; not 
those who strike the heaviest blows, but those whose blows are 
the best directed and fall most incessantly. In a word, the 
most useful are the most actively judicious ; and judiciousness, 
if not native-born, is the adopted child of discipline,—of enlarg- 
ed, thorough, systematic discipline. Should all cur youth aim 
at this, would they brace themselves to such a noble purpose, 
what a different class of men would soon be scattered through- 
out the community ;—would occupy our halls of legislation, our 
pulpits, our chairs of professional learning; and how much 
more genial and refreshing their influence! It would indeed be 
“as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion.” Not that there is no essential 
difference in the original endowments of men. We have al- 
ready implied the contrary. But we believe the difference 
consists = in the greater or less degree of mental fire—a 
fire that develops itself in unresting activity, in energy of will, 
in sleepless perseverance and concentration of purpose. And 
this is, in some degree, matter of personal creativeness. To 
arouse ourselves to some specific action lies in our own power. 
If we can fix our minds on a definite point one moment, we can 
by effort, two; if we can discover one truth, we can another, 
and then its relation, and thus proceed step by step up the steep 
of science. As we may increase the inherent energy of the 
mind by determination of will, each one must do this, would he 
become a scholar. This Mr. Taylor did, and it is what al] can 
do. We are satisfied, that in estimating the eminence to which 
one may arise in scholarship, far more is depending on this 
mental fire than on any one thing besides. 

It is sometimes thought that hard study, scientific and linguis- 
tic researches, obstruct or paralyze the power of genius, espe- 
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cially poetic genius. This Mr. Taylor feared in relation to 
himself. We wish to offer a few thoughts on this point. 

What is genius? Genius does not imply different laws of 
mind ; the mind endowed with this Divine gift, and the mind 
without it, all will admit, move agreeably to the same general 
laws. The difference, we apprehend, lies not in the laws of 
movement, but in the rapidity of movement. The mind of 
genius flashes, the mind of simple talent creeps, or, at most, but 
walks. The man of mere talent fastens un some perceived 
truth, then reaches forth for another, or some relation, then 
another, and another, and so on, step by step, as we ascend a 
stair-way. He moves slowly but surely, feeling his way till he 
reaches his conclusions ; and from these, by a similar process, 
seeks still farther results. Such is philosophical or mathematical 
talent. But philosophical or mathematical genius from the per- 
ceived truth darts to the same conclusions almost at once—from 
the bottom stair bounds to the top. The mind may indeed take 
the intermediate steps, but with such swiftness as scarcely to 
be conscious of the process. If such a thing is true, another 
far distant is seen with the speed of intuition to be true. Now 
the exercise of mind can have no tendency to retard its move- 
ments; nor, if such are the processes of philosophical genius, 
can widely extended knowledge, the perception of numberless 
truths, be any hindrance to its efforts. On the contrary, 
knowledge must be of the greatest assistance ; for the more 
first truths or established principles one has thus reached, the 
greater the number of points from which he may start forth 
to widely different and far distant conclusions; and stand- 
ing on these, again start forth on new discoveries, and so on, all 
the while seeing the relations of each to the whole, and grasp- 
ing them in his memory, comprehend the harmony of the 
universe. ‘ 

But we apprehend knowledge or science is in like manner an 
assistance rather than hindrance to poetical genius. The mind, 
in the composition of poetry, works as strictly according to its 
own inherent laws as in the processes of philosophical genius, 
so far as the intellect is concerned in its production. And let it 
be distinctly understood, that, in this discussion, we leave 
entirely out of view that exquisite sensibility, deep tone of 
sentiment, and quick appreciation of beauty, which give vital- 
ity to the creations of poetic genius. The intellectual part 
consists in discovering striking resemblances between dissimilar 
thoughts, or striking contrasts between similar thoughts; in 
seeing analogies between thoughts or emotions and physical 
objects; or between thoughts or emotions and some event in 
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the affairs of men, past or present; and in the capacity of con- 
structing, pleasing or new combinations of scenes and imagery. 
All of which may be reduced to the perception of resemblan- 
ces and analogies, and of such objects, imagery, or sentiments 
as fall congruously together, forming one harmonious scene or 
picture. The mind flashes on these discoveries, they being 
seldom wrought out by labor. The same may be said of the 
intellectual process in producing the mechanical form of poetry, 
the rhyme and rythm. The mind instantly perceives what 
words sound alike, and what words, single and combined, con- 
tain the regular succession of sounds ; or to express the idea 
differently, words sounding alike, or words having the appropri- 
ate undulation of sounds, are rapidly suggested, and instantly 
chosen, the rhyme and verse formed. There is nothing mirac- 
ulous about it; we always, in expressing our thoughts, choose 
the words best suited to our purpose. This we conceive to be 
a brief analysis of our intellectual operations in the production 
of poetry; though the mind of poetic genius is often so rapid, 
so lightning-like, so multifarious in its enchanting conceptions, 
that it seems a perfect wizard, moving entirely without law. 


“The pure ethereal fire, 
Which seems to radiate from the poet's lyre, 
Is to the world a mystery and a charm, 
An gis wielded on a mortal’s arm, 
While Reason turns her dazzled eye away, 
And bows her sceptre to her subject’s sway.” 


Now, how should this larger extent of knowledge obstruct 
poetical genius? If it does so, it does it by enlarging the field 
over which it may expatiate. For, instead of a thousand 
objects and scenes from which to draw analogies and select 
congruous objects and resemblances to sit in one harmonious 
picture, theye are now tens of thousands. Can this cramp 
genius? It may require more judgment to select from the 
multiplied resemblances and analogies flashing on the mind ; but 
it can, by no means, lessen their number, or diminish the power 
of the mind to perceive them. On the contrary, the imagery 
must become more varied and rich. The same is true of lin- 
guistic acquisitions. As language is the instrument by which 
poetical conceptions are expressed, linguistic studies can but 
enlarge the instrument, augment the resources and increase the 
facility of poetic composition; rendering the diction more 
choice and copious. 

Why, then, should close application, hard, laborious study, 
paralyze poetic genius, cool the poetic fire, check that fervid, 
rapid, electrical movement of the mind in detecting resemblan- 
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ces, or discovering the beauty and fitness of objects and inci- 
dents to be moulded into one individualized, livingimage? We 
can see no necessity for such a result. We admit that poetry, 
whose imagery is drawn from truths and relations scientifically 
discovered, would be appreciated only by those who are scien- 
tificaily learned. It would not be popular poetry. The imagery 
of popular poetry is all drawn from things and scenes familiar 
to the people ; otherwise it would not be popular ; for, of course, 
the relation of the thought or emotion to the object to which it 
is compared must be seen; if not, the beauty of the imager 
will not be perceived. But does the fact that the imagery is al 
drawn and the combinations all woven from materials gathered 
in the scientific world, render the poetry less beautiful and fas- 
cinating to the select few—render it less poetry ? 

But do not scientific researches disqualify one for producing 
popular poetry? Not necessarily ; though we admit it may, in 
some minds not strongly impregnated with the Parnassian fire, 
really have this effect. The reason is this. The object of 
scientific research is the investigation of truth, the ascertain- 
ment of philosophical relations, the tracing of connections 
between phenomena and first principles ; in a word, generaliza- 
tion. The object of poetry is not the discovery of truth; 
though a mind of poetic genius, combined with a high degree of 
philosophic power may, in its eagle-flights, and Tartarean 
plunges, strike on moral and intellectual truths which the mere 
philosopher would never have reached ; yet its object is not the 
discovery of truth, but the tracings of resemblances and anal- 
ogies between truths already discovered, and objects already 
known. This much, however, may be conceded ; that the 
investigation of truth, the finding out of new relations; this 
stretching away farther and farther into the mysteries of crea- 
tion ; this climbing to higher and higher glories of God’s gov- 
ernment and providence is a far nobler work than simply detect- 
ing resemblance, giving wing to fancy and conjuring up new 
combinations and affecting scenes ; though the latter may be a 
noble work employed in illustrating truth—in clothing it with 
a charm to allure the unthinking. Now the mind of an inves- 
tigator of truth may be elevated by the dignity of its employ- 
ment to such a degree, that he may be unwilling to condescend 
to the mere play of resemblances. If philosophical pursuits do 
curb the flights of imagination, check the exuberance of the 
poetic gift, it is probably owing more to this than any other 
cause,—the want of a disposition to indulge the playful tenden- 
cy, being enamored with higher beauty. But we by no means 
believe that scientific studies necessarily give a disrelish for the 
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tic art. Facts prove that one may come down from his 
igh work of penetrating the arcana of truth, if he choose, and 
take pastime in playing with poetic analogies, or in weaving 
fancy’s airy frost-work. This John Quincy Adams sometimes 
did. A thousand others have done the same, including “the 
lorious Milton.” He was a laborious student, and profoundly 
ieeoned in scholastic lore; and yet, even in the live leaf of 
life, he bade his mighty numbers roll ; and they rolled, and con- 
tinue to roll, murmuring music that will never die. Nor is 
there anything marvelous in this, considered as a phsycologicai 
phenomenon. For if one has true poetic genius, which sees 
rapidly these fanciful relations, glancing from one to another, 
leaping and rushing on with the rage of madness, striking out 
new and unexpected lights of imagination from almost every 
object, when he relaxes from his severe studies, and frees his 
mind from the restraints of scientific toil, why should it not fol- 
low its native tendencies ? When the obstruction in the stream 
is removed, why should not the waters resume their accustomed 
flow ? True, he who has studied the philosophy of the lily’s 
or violet’s _ and texture may see the one shadowing forth 
something besides innocence, and the other something besides 
modesty ; but the suggestion may be equally striking and 
tical. 
But may not the philosopher lose the freshness and vivacity 
of first impressions made by his earliest views of nature? 
his, in the true poet, is by no means a certain result of close 
intellectual application. For one of the essential characteristics 
of the poetic genius, is the capability of assuming another's 
position—of making, by sympathy, another’s circumstances 
and the feelings inspired by them, his own. Without this 
wer, one could neither write a Tragedy nor Epic, not even a 
allad, unless it were the bare stron. of his own experiences. 
He, then, who has the true poetic vein, can easily transplant 
himself into the situation of him, who, for the first time, looked 
out upon this beautiful creation, when, to his imagination, every 
moving object was endowed with life, and every sound was the 
breath of vital organs, making his surprise and admiration, and 
all his strange, conflicting emotions, his own. This Milton did 
in sketching the sentiments and emotions of Adam when he 
first awoke to being; and he who cannot perform similar feats 
while he pursues scientific or linguistic researches, may rest 
assured that poetry is not his peculiar vocation. 
But may not close and prolonged intellectual labor deaden the 
sensibilities,—blunt the fine, exquisite emotions of taste and 
beauty? It is sometimes so thought. But it is yet to be proved 
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that the philosopher is not as capable of deep, lively, and 
refined emotions, as he was previous to his profound researches. 
His sensibilities may, indeed, be turned into different channels ; 
they may have new objects, but the deep within is neither 
frozen nor dried up. The study of truth never deadens the 
susceptibilities of the soul to elegance and beauty, for truth is 
beauty itself. When Archimedes had solved the difficult prob- 
lern, and in the joy of the moment ran through the streets crying 
“ Eipyxa, Evpyxa ;” he doubtless felt as strong emotions as he 
was capable of feeling previous to his commencing his mathe- 
matical studies. When Sir Isaac Newton also had proceeded 
so far with his calculations in ascertaining the laws of gravita- 
tion, that he was convinced his previous conjectures would 
prove true, his feelings so overpowered him that he was obliged 
to call in the assistance of a friend to help him through. as 
not here elevated emotion enough to move poetic numbers, if 
he had been originally endowed with the genius ? 

Thus the idea that severe study tends to impede er clog 
poetic genius is a mere boy’s whim, suggested by sheer |lazi- 
ness. We would say to one who aspires to perfection in this 
divinest art, study science, study it thoroughly in all its depart- 
ments ; study history, geography ; study language, ancient and 
modern ; observe narrewly every appearance of nature, every 
mode of human development, every nook and corner of the 
human heart ; study hard, study methodically ; widen, by every 
means, the scope of poetical analogy and combination ; enlarge, 
by every means, the power of thought and expression ; only let 
the mind loose occasionally, unbridle Pegasus, and Jet him race 
and gambol over the new discovered field both to try his power 
and strengthen it—for genius must have practice to reach per- 
fection,—and the poetic fire burning within, will neither be 
quenched nor cooled, but become more glowing, and produce 
richer results. 

The propriety of Mr. Taylor’s spending so many years— 
about ten—at Andover in scholastic pursuits, after completing 
his theological studies, considering his ability as a preacher, his 
power of moving the popular mind, and his eminent social 
qualities, fitting him so admirably for pastoral duties, has not 
unfrequently been questioned. We well remember our own 
suspicions, when, some fifteen years since, in our walks over 
that sacred hill, we were in the habit of meeting Mr. Taylor 
with his pale, careworn countenance, rather rusty appearance, 
and hurried, nervous walk, that possibly he might not be making 
the most of his powers. We knew that others had similar 
thoughts; they were thoughts natural to American minds, 
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especially to such as were looking forward with ardor to a more 
active lie. Asa people, we desire to see every man engaged 
in some effective employment. A dreamer over books is not 
to our taste. The acquisition of knowledge beyond what may 
be obtained by passing through the common curriculum of 
studies prescribed in our colleges and in some professional 
school, is thought unprofitable. This course being completed, 
every One must at once engage in some avocation visibly and 
immediately beneficial to himself or to his generation. To 
repose longer in Academic bowers is not thought commendable, 
and the uprightness of him who attempis it is very likely to be 
called in question, and his motives impugned. There is no just 
idea among us of the value of large acquisitions of learning, or 
of its necessity to the production of able and well digested 
works, such as shall instruct, not only the present, but succeed- 
ing generations. We need a national Biblical literature ; Bib- 
lical scholars of our own. Foreign Biblical works and. scholars 
do not altogether meet our wants, and some of them have, we 
fear, spread mildew over the harvest fields of the church. We 
need sacred scholars grown on our own soil, breathing our own 
atmosphere, filled with the spirit of our own institutions, trained 
to think and speak as one of us. Religious instruction, modes 
of biblical interpretation, or theological philosophizing, adapted 
to the minds and habits of thought of another nation, may not 
be most profitable to American minds. In fact, we sometimes 
find that the foreign scion, grafted on New England stock, pro- 
duces neither foreign nor native fruit, but a sort of “lusus 
nature,” a marvel for men to stare at. It operates like putting 
new cloth unto an old garment. For our part we should rejoice 
to see a far greater number of the first class of intellects among 
us devoting themselves exclusively to sacred learning—candid 
and judicious men, who would thoroughly scrutinize the thou- 
sand phases of truth which come floating to us from other 
lands ; and stripping them of their imported drapery, clothe 
them with the costume of home production. We know, with 
the present notions of the.community, such purposes of life 
would be regarded as idle fancies or visions of ambition, 
unworthy of wise men, unbecoming Christians. But the day 
may not be far distant when the idea of a national biblical 
literature shall be appreciated, and those who devote themselves 
to its acquisition and production, admired. Then Mr. Taylor 
may be commended for what in life he was censured. However 
this may be, of the propriety and correctness of his course he 
alone was capable of deciding; for he alone was responsible ; 
he alone could hear the voice of his own conscience. His 
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journal testifies that he entered upon it and continued it with 
much prayer, and with severe questioning of motives. This, 
‘ together with the original works and translations, he was thereby 
enabled to produce, which have blessed, and are still blessing 
mankind, is enough to lead the generous and enlightened, if they 
still regard his course as censurable, to throw over it the mantie 
of charity ; and not only so, but be thankful for the good 
he actually accomplished. We also indulge the hope that some 
of his unpublished writings may yet see the light. 

We should be happy to trace farther the life of Mr. Taylor 
and point out other lessons it is fitted to inculcate. But we 
forbear. His record is on high; his character is withus. We 
are glad it has been given to the world It cannot fail to give 
encouragement to learning, to animate and cheer the struggling 
student, to edify the Christian, to impress upon all the import- 
ance of religious principle. 


Arr. IIl.—THE DISCONTENTED CLASSES, 


Hints towards Reforms. _By Horace Greevey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1850. 


Mr. Greevev has many generous and noble impulses. His 
heart readily sympathizes with the poor and the oppressed, and 
yearns for the lifting up of our race from the decradation of 
ignorance and sensuality to the high places of intelligence and 
purity. But it is obvious that men may be in full sympathy 
with our diseased and wretched humanity, and yet not rightly 
apprehend either the Cause or the Cure. They may desire 
to reclaim the bogs and marshes, which sin has made ; but fail- 
ing to ascertain and cut off the springs of all this mischief, 
they will be likely to labor in vain, and spend their strength for 
naught. When Wilberforce sent forth his “ Practical View” 
amidst the formalisms of his time, it caused a ferment in the 
public mind, to which it had long been unused. And why? Be- 
cause it told the ¢ruth, both as it respects the cause of the evil 
it described, and the remedy it suggested. Hence its affect- 
iveness under God, was owing to its vivid, burning truthful- 
ness. 
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Now we do not say that Mr. Greeley’s “ Hints towards Re- 
forms” very seriously fail in this particular. The failure seems 
to us rather in what he does not say, than in what he does. Still 
the book contains many valuable suggestions, to which the pub- 
lic will do well to give serious heed. We thank Mr. Greeley 

for every true and earnest word he has ever uttered in behalf 

of truth and righteousness, while at the same time we may ex- 
press the hope, that his Philosophy of Reform, as he grows old- 
er, will catch more of the spirit of Him, who “came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 

We do not propose to give an analysis of the work, placed at 
the head of this article. We take it rather as the motto of 
some thoughts of our own, upon the general subject of which 
it treats. 

Whenever there is any wide-spread, but concealed uneasiness 
in the public mind, it is curious to observe how soon, and in 
what forms, it is developed, after the key note of reform is fair- 
ly struck. An example to our purpose, and very suggestive in 
other respects, occurred in the early public life of David. De- 
clared an outlaw by the despotism of Saul, and simply because 
being the better man, he was gaining the hearts of the people, 
he sought to hide himself in the cave of Adullam ftom the rage 
of his persecutor. When this fact came abroad, we are told, 
that “every one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him, and he became a Captain over them”—just as all the 
bad humors in the body rush to the part most inflamed. It 
may be doubted, however, whether this discontented band— 
these men in distress and debt—would a/l have enlisted under 
the standard of such a leader, if they had known beforehand 
his character, and especially his stern purpose to permit nothing 
to be done contrary to the laws and institutions of his coun- 
try ; for itis not under the standard of principle, that such 
men are wont to rally. With nothing to lose, and much to 
hope for, from change, they naturally attach themselves to the 
side advocating the repudiation of debts, and the extension of 
the area of the widest, or rather, the wildest, liberty. Turning 
the world upside down is very pleasant to those who dislike to 
have it the right side up. One thing is certain, to wit, that free 
institutions have most to fear from men of broken fortunes, and 
of unsettled, discontented minds. 

To examine the character and influence of this class of men, 
and to suggest the remedy adapted to the evils they originate, 
is the leading design of this article. 

The three classes from whom special evil to the country is 
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to be apprehended, may be named after the pattern given us at 
the cave of Adullam—those in distress, those in debt, and all 
the discontented. 

Distress is often caused by the maladministration of the civil 
government—more frequently by the folly or inconsideration of 
the sufferers themselves. In despotic countries, there are forms 
of distress, of which we have had no experience. To have prop- 
erty and person and life itself placed at the absolute control of 
one man, and he cruel, jealous and capricious, is to have a 
state of things, in which the real manhood of our nature will 
have little opportunity to develop itself—and in which the 
iron must go into the very soul. But though by the mercy of 
God, and the wisdom of our fathers, we are personally strangers 
to this form of wretchedness ; yet we have seen multitudes of 
greater sufferers in this land of the free, than can be found in 
Austrian dungeons. Intemperance and licentiousness can forge 
worse chains than the most cruel of this world’s despots— 
chains which bind the soul, torturing it to desperation, and yet 
are destined to become stronger to all eternity! Such suffering is 
all the harder to be borne, because it is the fruit of our own 
ill regulated desires. For such sufferers, conscience is armed 
with a whip of scorpions ; while to those, like Paul and Silas, 
who go into prisons, and are scourged for the truth’s sake, there 
comes such refreshment as to make the voice of praise, rather 
than the sighs of despondency, the fittest expression of their 
feelings. ‘Turn out now into the public view all who are made 
wretched and desperate by drunkenness, and gluttony, and licen- 
tiousness ; and will you not have an exceeding great army ? 
What if they never draw the sword; yet such a mass of fester- 
ing corruption in the republic may well fill us with apprehen- 
sion for the result. 

But where distress springs from the want of necessary food, 
and prevails widely among the people, there will of course 
sooner or later be a revolution. It was the cry for bread, that 
once overturned the French government. And it was this cry, 
coming up from the mining districts and manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain, that led to a change of the Corn laws. Rosseau 
never uttered a truer sentiment than this: “when the poor 
have nothing to eat, they will eat the rich;” nor Carlyle, say- 
ing, “ when the thoughts of a people in the great mass have 
grown mad, the combined issue of that people’s workings will 
be madness and ruin.” It must be so. With the first con- 
sciousness of power, they cry out, as they run over the long cat- 
alogue of their sufferings—* plunder shall be paid with plun- 
der, violence with violence, and blood with blood.” But distress 
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of this sort, pervading large masses of the people, is unfelt in 
this country ; and may the mercy of God prevent the arrival of 
such a day. True, there is want in many a dark, damp cellar 
in our cities, and many a family pining for the bare necessities 
of life ; and the wonder is, that so many are willing to remain 
in such unfriendly positions, while a large and unoccupied coun- 
try invites them abroad, where at least pure air and water are 
free to all, and where constant industry will ensure food and 
clothing. Still this form of distress is too limited to make its 
influence widely felt. Yet it will doubtless grow with the growth 
of the population ; and well will it be for the stability of our in- 
stitutions, if the proper remedy is seasonably applied. 

Another mischievous class of men are those in debt. To 
contract debts is easy ; to pay them is a task too hard for the 
shiftless. Without endorsing the sentiment of a late distin- 
guished statesman, that “ men trading on borrowed capital ought 
to break,” we may safely adopt the proverb of Solomon, and 
say, “ the borrower is servant to the lender.” The debtor cannot 
act with the freedom and independence of one who owes no man 
anything but love. Yet the difference is great with different 
persons. Some, by the perspicacity of their calculations, and 
the steadiness of their industry, are sure at length. of getting out 
of the deep waters upon dry land before the oe of the law 
can swallow them up. Others, without forethought or the abili- 
ty to fit means to ends, plunge into the sea of debt, and become 
at last the sport of its waves and the victims of its whirlpools. 
Deeply and more deeply they become involved, till, losing all 
hope of relief, they are ready to enlist under the standard of any 
Cataline that may offer himself; and in utter despair of better- 
ing their condition, are “ fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.” 
The former class of debtors are safe and honorable citizens; 
and with the ordinary blessings of Providence, may expect to 
gain the foothold of independence. But the latter class, if nu- 
merous, will be like leprosy on the body politic, ever sighing 
for some change, though it be from bad to worse, and ready, 
like the Anti-renters of New York, to overturn all order and 
law. 

But the Discontented form by far the largest class of 
troublesome men; aclass, uneasy with their present condition, 
or rebellious against the allotments of Providence; not uneasy 
in the sense of using their faculties, in an earnest, honest way to 
improve their condition by an improvement of character, but 
because possessed with the restlessness and fretfulness from 
which spring greeneyed envy and unprincipled ambition. It is 
the wish for consideration beyond desert—a desire for the re- 
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wards of industry without its patient labor—for personal honor 
and emolument without regard to the public good. It is the 
passion of small minds for high offices. 

There is a discontent which is honorable both in its spirit 
and aim, which seeks relief from oppressive burdens by fair 
and manly endeavors. We honor the discontent which threw 
the British teas into Boston harbor, and refused to pay the 
taxes of unrepresented imposition. We like the impatience of 
Ronge and his associates under the yoke of Romish despotism, 
which complains if the freedom of speech and of the press is 
fettered, and which demands the free action of the soul in all 
its religious relations. Such discontent, based on principle, and 
seeking for truth and liberty by fair means, is for the health and 
safety both of Church and State. Perhaps some of those who 
put themselves under the direction of David at the cave of 
Adullam, may have been of this class; but as a portion of this 
company on one occasion proposed to cut off Saul’s head, while 
he lay asleep in his camp, and that too without regard to the 
forms of law, we incline to believe,.that they at least were dis- 
contented in the bad sense ; like some in our day, who seem to 
think it right to do evil, that good may come. 

The causés of this Discontent are various. Some are discon- 
tented because they cannot make haste to be rich as fast as 
they desire. They spread all sail to catch the breeze; but if 
the wind does not blow a perfect gale, and waft them rapidly 
into port, they fret and excite a mutinous spirit on board, and 
thus disturb the quiet of their otherwise peaceable fellow passen- 

ers. 

Others, after toiling long to no purpose, find out at length 
that they are in a calling which fails to awaken the ardor and 
energy of their minds, because ill suited to their taste and order 
of intellect ; and hence that all the headway they have made 
has been against wind and tide. The lawyer is without a 
brief, the physician without patients, the clergyman without a 
parish, and the statesman without an office, because trials 
have.developed a serious unfitness for the professions they 
have chosen. Too far advanced in life, perhaps, to qualify 
themselves for another calling, more in harmony with their 
mental structure and seinaiiion they are now in danger of 
becoming soured by the spirit of discontent, and joining the 
ranks of those busy bodies and croakers, that do sncsodiaghit 


trouble our country. 

Others, again, deeming it disreputable to labor with their own 
hands on the farm, or in the mechanic’s shop, are going in 
crowds to our cities as merchants’ clerks, twenty applying for 
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the place where only one is wanted; or they contrive to live 
by their wits: some with a pack on their backs, looking for all 
the world like the load of sin, with which Christian fled from 
the city of Destruction, trudge along from house to house, and 
from village to village, exposing their wares for sale, and cheat- 
ing all who are foolish enough to patronize such characterless, 
itinerant peddlers, while others try their hand at opening the seals 
of Mesmerism, or exhibiting by the queerest engravings the 
Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan; or with just 
wit enough to turn the crank of an electrical machine, they 
a to lay bare all the secrets of thunder’and lightning ; or 

y other contrivances, too numerous to mention, seek to sponge 
a people fond of being humbugged. But these tricks will at length 
fail to pay ; and then the players of the game, having nothing 
to do, must be added to the ranks of the discontented. 

There is another item, which belongs to this connection, 
though some may regard it as unworthy of this special notice. 
In the center of nearly every village, even in busy New Eng. 
land, may be seen a class of individuals, mere hangers on in all 
places of public resort, “ who spend their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” yet looking like 
dullness personified, and perpetually violating that most excel- 
lent rule of the Apostle, that “if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” These men of sloth, however, must sooner or 
later come to want; and then, too lazy to work, they may be 
expected to add another wave in the sea of popular discontent. 

To these causes of restlessness in the public mind, we add 
another—the fact that large and increasing numbers of our pop- 
ulation are retiring from the cheerful light of Christianity into 
the darkness of sensualism and unbelief. Even in New Eng- 
land, it is seldom that one half, often not so many, of the people, 
regard with favor the institutions of the gospel, or take any re- 
sponsibility for their support. All these are made peevish and fret- 
ful by the consciousness of self-degradation, and of a sad failure 
to answer the great end of life, while yet the animalism of their 
nature has become so strong, as to discourage all attempts at 
reformation. What wonder is it, that they should be discon- 
tented with themselves, and with the mysterious, but admon- 
itory aspects of the Providence of God! No thoughtful man, 
without many a sad foreboding, can contemplate the time when 
this dark mass of human beings shall be thoroughly excited by 
the spirit of discontent, and moved by the madness of their 
hearts to join in those awful conflicts against the cause of truth, 
which prophecy speaks of as now near at hand. 
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This spirit of discontent in the public mind is increased and 
intensified by the character of the multitudinous emigrants to 
our shores from other lands. Thousands of them are the mere 
tools of the ten horned beast, as restless as ignorance and sin 
will permit them to be amidst the lights and restraints of their 
adopted home. Other thousands of them, darkened by unbelief, 
and brutified by sensuality, are swarming in city and country, 
seeking rest, but finding none. Add to these the sweepings of 
the poor houses and jails of Europe, and we shall cease to won- 
der at the existence of so much disquietude and turmoil, as com- 
pared with the earlier periods of this Republic. 

Now here are causes at work, which, if left unchecked, may 
be expected, as the country grows older, to bring increasing 
numbers into distress and debt, and under the influence of dis- 
content. The poor will be arrayed against the rich, and the 
employed against the employer, till the bitterness of this animos- 
ity shall destroy all the charities of social life. Over all this, 
however, we might sleep undisturbed, if the war cry should be 
under the direction of men like him in the cave of Adullam. 
But, alas! the leaders most likely to be chosen by such malcon- 
tents will be “of their father, the devil, and the lusts of their 
father they will do.” We cannot therefore safely sleep on the 
bosom of such a volcano. We cannot too soon seek out and 
apply the proper remedy. And here we need not be at a loss. 
For the actual workings of thé causes, to which we have allu- 
ded, are already so visible to the attentive observer, as to indi- 
cate some of the evils to be apprehended, and the remedy which, 
if seasonably applied, is sure to work a cure. 

Distress and debt will naturally prompt men to the use of un- 
principled means of relief. Accordingly, Fourierism comes 
forward to say that the only way to counteract or prevent the 
influence of selfish action, is for different communities to live 
and act together in one large family ; each individual engaged 
in work suited to his ability and taste—some nursing the chil- 
dren—* the boys, fond of dirt, doing the dirty work”—the wo- 
men—those of coarser mould at the wash-tub; those of finer 
grain inditing articles for the Ladies’ Magazine; the men, 
some following the plough—others, drawing on their mental re- 
sources ;—and all putting their earnings into the common stock. 
But that such associations, instead of curing depravity, will 
only make it more rampant, we are certain not only from exper- 
iments already made, but from the nature of selfishness itself. 
“ Leviathan is not so tamed.” Mad bulls, turned into the same 
pasture, would be quite as likely to lose their ferocity, and gain 
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the gentleness of lambs. Fourierism, set it forth in its best 
possible light, is certainly another gospel. 

See too what masses of excited individuals have come togeth- 
er at the trumpet call of Mormonism! What but distress of 
some sort, or debt, or incurable discontent, could have induced 
so many to follow the meteor track of this wild delusion! 
What this movement has already cost the single State of Illinois 
would be sufficient, on the plan of the gospel, to convert many 
a wilderness into a fruitful field. But questions of loss and gain 
have little weight with the multitude, when thoroughly permea- 
ted with the leaven of discontent. 

Hence also the turbulent scenes a few years since in Rhode 
Island had their origin. Had that rebellion occurred in France, 
it would very likely have been successful, because Frenchmen, 
with few exceptions, seem to be strangers to that “ anchor to 
the soul,” characterized by an Apostle, as “ sure and steadfast.” 
But happily when the vessel of our sister State seemed to be 
drifting upon a lee shore, at the mercy of wind and wave, that 
anchor held it safely, till the storm had spent its fury. 

And whence come the war spirits of our land? Who con- 
stitute especially “the rank and file?” We would not speak 
slightingly of the soldier, nor of the profession of arms. And 
yet we have some — on this subject, which we find 
it difficult to repress. e cannot doubt that those who most 
readily enlist in the service of war, have shared least in the 
humanizing influence of Christian truth. Wars and fightings, 
we are divinely assured, “come from our lusts, which war in 
our members ;’ and coming from such a source, we cannot 
think very highly of the trade. And here we are tempted to 
set down a few items of the cost of war, as illustrating the 
dreadful uneasiness of the mind ; which, nevertheless, seeks 
relief by rushing into it. The annual expense of one such 
vessel of war as the North Carolina, is equal to the annual 
expense of any siz of our Colleges. The average annual cost 
of each gun in thé Navy would more than support twenty 
Missionaries of the Cross. During the last fifty years, our gov- 
ernment has expended more than $400,000,000 in time of 
peace, for warlike preparations! Four hundred millions of dol- 
lars! Now we do not ask in the spirit of Judas, “To what 
a is this waste ?” but we do ask, what if this sum had 

een expended to secure such appliances to the mind and heart 
of this nation as, with the blessing of God, would have exor- 
cised the war spirit, and put in its place the brotherly love, 
which Christianity enjoins, and promises ultimately to accom- 
plish ? What say you to this, ye discontented, turbulent throng ? 
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Have you well considered the destruction of morals, the havoc 
of life, and the ruin of souls, which always follow in the train 
of war? If you have, and are still belligerent, then go, and 
fight with the wild beasts of your own wilderness, rather 
than with those for whom the Saviour died, and over whom 
this prophecy bends as a bow of hope: “And they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” But, alas! the discontent of 
which we speak, knows less of Christianity than of the arts of 
pugilistic combat; it is so excited by a restless ambition, as to 
find greater pleasure in the turmoils of war than in the quiet 
enjoyments of domestic life. But we have no heart to go farther 
into the details of this subject. We had rather speak of the 
remedy, which can cure the distress and discontent already so 
rife in our land, and which, if left unheeded, is likely to spread 
more widely, and to be less accessible to healing influences. 

And here we have no other to suggest than that which men, 
wise in their own conceits, have everywhere and in all ages 
accounted foolishness; to wit: the preaching of the gospel, 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. For the entrance 
of this gospel into the public mind giveth light; and if it does 
not, by the spirit of industry which it excites and fosters, 
altogether cure the distress of poverty, it will at least give us 
grace to bear its burdens. It will certainly prevent all the 
expense before incurred for the support of a vicious habit, and 
put an end to the degradation and wretchedness which are its 
unfailing attendants. It will do more. It teaches us to deny 
ungodliness and every worldly lust, and to live soberly, and 
righteously, and godly in the present world. And surely with 
this truth, vital in his heart, the pious poor man stands a better 
chance for enjoyment in this world than the vicious poor man. 
At any rate, the gospel heartily received, is a sovereign remedy 
for ail distress of mind—for here we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Piety in the dark, damp cel- 
lar of a city, will not fail to give a cheerful light ; for it has this 
radiant promise—“ Trust in the Lord, and do good, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 

But will the gospel pay a man’s debts? We answer, it will 
give him that patient industry and self-control, if anything can, 
which will enable himself to do it. At the least, by reason of 
the more sensitive conscience it forms, it will prevent him from 
assuming responsibilities which he knows he cannot meet. It 
will make him an honest debtor; and thisis much. It takes off 
half the curse of being in debt, if integrity and conscientious- 
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ness are at the bottom ; if promises are made with caution and 
redeemed with punctuality. And yet will not the gospel do all 
this for the man who embraces its principles, teaching him, as it 
does, to provide things Aonest in the sight of all men—to 
render to all their dues—and to endure as seeing Him who is 
invisible ? 

And as to discontented men, ready for any change, because 
they suppose it cannot make their condition worse, and may 
improve it, we are sure that the gospel is a certain remedy for 
all the evils they suffer or inflict. A discontented man, in the bad 
sense, with the well founded hope of heaven in his heart, is a 
contradiction in terms. With this hope, a Wilberforce in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and walking with the nobles of the 
land, is no more quiet and peaceful than a Dairy man’s daughter 
in a cottage, calmly awaiting the results of a wasting sickness. 
Both felt alike, though placed at the extremes of life, that “ god- 
liness with contentment is great gain.” “He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and 
my fortress; my God ; in Him will I trust. He shall cover thee 
with His feathers; His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 
Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the 
arrow that flieth by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in 


darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 
While Luther was at Coburg, during the sessions of the Diet 
at Augsburg, in 1530, a Pastor, who was with him, wrote to 
Melancthon, as follows :—*I cannot cease to wonder, to see 
how steadfast, joyful, and full of faith and hope he is in these 
dangerous and miserable times. But he becomes more and 
more so by daily and ye! strengthening himself at the 


fountain of God’s word. No day passes, in which he does not 
devote at least three hours to prayer and meditation. I once 
succeeded in hearing him pray; what faith, what energy in 
his words! He prays earnestly as a man communing with God, 
and with such trust and faith, as a man, conversing with his 
father.” So true are the words of the prophet, “ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; 
because he trusteth in thee.” 

In the gospel of Jesus Christ, then, filling the soul with the 
—— of heaven, we have the only adequate remedy for 
the heartburnings of envy, and the pinings of discontent. This 
gospel, preached through the length and breadth of the land, 
and rendered effectual by the power of the Holy Spirit, will fill 
the public mind with the love of order, truth and justice, and 
stimulate the public heart to deeds of charity and good will. It 
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will make us a law loving and a law abiding nation. Yes, here 
is our hope. Looking ai the results of the growing popular dis- 
content in the less evangelized portions of the country, we can* 
hardly fail to be impressed with the necessity of planting and 
sustaining there the institutions of Christianity. May the 
Church fully awake to this duty, before the things which con- 
cern our peace, are hidden from our eyes! The present isa 
day of merciful visitation. Let every Christian and Patriot 
work, while we have the day. And when we look at the tumul- 
tuous sea of human passions, and tremble, as we remember, 
that upon it are all the precious hopes of the friends of liberty, 
and human elevation—a sea, often rocked into fury by the 
maddened excitements of selfish hearts, let us also remember, 
that the oil, which, when poured upon it, will make its waves 
still and peaceful as the sea of Tiberias, when Jesus spake to 
it in its angry mood, is the gospel of this same wonderful 
Son of God!” 


Arr. IV.—NATURE OF EVIDENCE IN PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


Menpicrnz is at the present day one of the staple subjects of 
conversation in all circles. The merits of remedies, and modes 
and systems of practice, and of physicians, are discussed and pro- 
nouaced upon, as if there were no deficiency of knowledge on 
these subjects, and as if there were no difficulty in coming at a 
proper decision. There has indeed always been an especial 
freedom in the discussions and decisions of both the ignurant 
and the learned, in regard to medicine. Dr. Beddoes, an Eng- 
lish physician, once remarked that “there are three things 
which almost every person gives himself credit for understand- 
ing, whether he has taken any pains to make himself master of 
them or not. These are: 1, The art of mending a dull fire ; 2, 
Politics ; and, 3, Puystc.” But although this has always been 
true, there never was such bold and busy speculation among all 
classes on the subject of medicine, as there is at the present 
time. Formerly medicine was left, to no inconsiderable extent, 
to the physician ; and educated wisdom could speak with some 
measure of authority on this as well as on other subjects. But 
these days are past, and now the privilege of sitting in judg- 
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ment both on the theory and the practice is assumed by every- 
body, and the distinction between educated physicians and pre- 
tenders is to a large extent obliterated in the eyes evea of the 
intelligent portion of the community. 

While non-medical men in all classes pronounce their opin- 
ions on medicine thus freely and authoritatively, as if there 
were no doubt that they understood the subject, there is no 
subject in regard to which they perpetrate so many and so gross 
errors. There is a strange misapprehension on their part of the 
application of the rules of evidence. They pretend to examine 
the evidence for themselves, but come to conclusions widely va- 
riant, sometimes wholly opposite in their character. All the 
pathies and isms now before the public are claimed by their 
several advocates to be founded on undoubted practical evi- 
dence, and the followers of each system are quite sure that all 
the rest of the world are in utter darkness on this subject. 

Such being the state of things, and even among a large por- 
tion of the intelligent in the community, it will not be unprof- 
itable to look at the causés of the erroneous judgments which 
are so commonly formed by the public mind, and to some ex- 
tent by the professional mind also, on the subject of practical 
medicine. For this purpose we invite the attention of our read- 
ers to the nature of the evidence in relation to the influence of 
remedies, the principles which we should observe in collecting 
this evidence and in investigating it, and the errors which 
arise from a disregard of these principles. 

The grand difficulty in the investigation of the evidence on 
this subject lies in its complex character. So many influences 
are at work in conjunction with the remedy which we adminis- 
ter, that it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to estimate its ex- 
act effect. 

Let us look at this point by comparing this subject with some 
other in this respect. Take chemistry, for example. Suppose 
that you are experimenting with two or three substances—ex- 
amining their action uponeach other. You know what these 
substances are, and the quantities of them which you use ; and 
they are fewin number. ‘Undes such circumstances there is com- 
monly no difficulty in coming at definite results. And then you 
know that if you ever make similar mixtures of these substan- 
ces, these same results will be realized. 

But it is not so with the experimenting of the physician with 
his remedy. The remedy acts in connection not only with 
many agencies, but agencies that vary in the different cases, 
and that vary also in the different stages of the same case. 
While in the chemical investigation you know the quantities of 
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the substances which you use, the physician is often puzzled in 
estimating the quantities or forces of the agencies affecting the 
patient under his care. 

That we may fully appreciate this point, let us observe what 
these agencies are. They are, the operations of the disease under 
which the patient is suffering—the restorative efforts of nature 
—mental influences—the modifying influence of constitutional 
peculiarities—the action of all the various external agencies, 
air, food, temperature, electrical and other states. 

Observe that each one of these many agencies is in itself 
complex—it is really a set of agencies. Take, for example, the 
operations of the disease. This is far from being a simple agen- 
cy even in the most simple cases. For even if the disease be 
located in a single organ, it cannot be insulated there. The sym- 
pathies linking it with other organs light up disturbances here 
and there in the system. No organ can be sick by itself. 

This is true even of what are called simple uncomplicated cases. 
But the great majority of the cases which come under the care 
of the physican are hot of this character. They are complica- 
ted from the outset. It would be interesting and profitable to 
show by many illustrations in what various ways cases of dis- 
ease are made complex. But one or two illustrations must suf- 
fice. When disease appears to be of a general character, as 
fever, for example, there may be going on in some organ in a 
secret manner a morbid process, the result of some previous ° 
disease ; and in the progress of the case, unexpected develop- 
ments may arise from this source. Or, while the physician sup- 
poses that he is attacking a disease of some single organ, dis- 
ease may be gathering, or be actually in progress, in some other 
organ, or in several organs. Even when the complications of 
disease, arising from such causes, plainly show themselves in 
the symptoms, it severely taxes the skill of the physician to meet 
them appropriately with his remedies. 

We see then how complex is even one of the agencies 
mentioned. And when we look at all these agencies, and ob- 
serve how they in all their variations affect the case, and vary 
it by their mutual influences, intermingling with each other in 
all modes and quantities, we can have some idea how exceed- 
ingly complicated are the considerations which must be kept in 
view by the physician, if he desire to treat disease in any just 
and rational adaptation to the actual necessities of the case. 

From this brief and hasty view of the subject it must be ob- 
vious that there is a constant necessity for sifting and comparing 
evidence in the practice of medicine ; that no conclusions re- 
quire more caution and discretion, and a wider range of view, 
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than those which the physician is obliged to make in his com. 
mon daily rounds ; and that therefore nothing calls for greater 
skill in observation than Therapeutics. 

But although this be so, there is no subject on which so little 
caution is observed in arriving at conclusions. The profession, 
as well as the community at large, seem to be little aware of 
the difficulties which attend medical investigations. Inferences 
are made in relation to the agency of remedies in the most facile 
manner, as if the subject were a simple and uncomplicated one, 
Medical experience, therefore, both in and out of the profession, 
is ever busy in embracing and discarding errors. 

The world is full of mistakes in regard to practical medicine; 
and so it ever has been. This is seen to be true in the annals 
of what is termed regular medicine, as well as in the annals of 
quackery. The practical errors of medicine are not as numer- 
ous, nor as gross, as those of quackery ; but they are similar in 
kind, and they arise from the same cause—viz: a disregard of 
_ complicated agencies which mingle with the action of rem- 
edies. 

We might trace here in full the analogy between regular 
medicine and quackery in this respect. But we will only 
allude to the resemblance which the reports in medical journals 
in relation to the efficacy of some favorite remedy sometimes 
bear to the representations made in regard to quack medicines, 
Case after case is given in which the remedy appears to have 
conquered the disease in question ; and if the record be a true 
one, a great discovery has certainly been made in medicine. 
But physicians in various quarters try the remedy in the same 
disease, and do not meet with the same experience, with the ex- 
ception of some here and there who are as eager for new things 
as the constructor of the reports. The remedy, therefore, though 
from the influence of these enthusiasts it may acquire a tempo- 
rary, noisy reputation, is soon discarded and forgotten. It is 
unnecessary to show how the same process is gone through 
with by the quack remedy with the multitude, as the remedy 
vaunted in the scientific medical journal experiences with the 
profession. 

The evil of which we have spoken, existing alike in the pro- 
fession and in the community, though in different forms and 
degrees, is a serious obstacle to the progress of practical medi- 
cine. If a habit of forming hasty and therefore false conclu- 
sions in medicine were onload for the most part to the unedu- 
cated, it would be comparatively a small evil. But it is not 
thus confined. Far from it. The habit is inveterate in the 
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educated and refined, and has a strong hold upon the great body 
of the medical profession itself. 

Observe just what the evil is. The great failure with think- 
ing men, both in and out of the profession, is a disregard of 
the plain rules of evidence. They fail to get at the real facts 
in the case ; and yet they do not dream that they fail in this 
point. They are very sure that they are right. They have 
seen for themselves, and therefore cannot doubt. It is this 
apparently actual, clear, decided, undoubted experience, that is 
constantly appealed to as sanctioning conclusions of the most 
diversified and incongruous character. 

What is the explanation of this? It is to be found in the 
very prevalent disregard of the complicated and difficult nature 
of the subject, and the consequent neglect to sift sufficiently 
the evidence. In other words, it is the lack of a discriminating 
observation—an observation which takes into view all the 
agencies which can have any bearing on the results, and tries 
to weigh their comparative influences. 

Here we will remark incidentally, that the defect of which 
we have spoken as being so prevalent in observation in practi- 
cal medicine, is the grand defect in observation on all subjects. 
Conclusions which are false are drawn from narrow premises. 
Circumstances which should be taken into the account are left 
out of view. It is in this way that statistics are made so often 
to support false conclusions. ° 

And enother remark proper to be made in this connection is, 
that true acumen in observation is a rarer accomplishment than 
is commonly supposed. What is called the ingenious reasoner 
is more easily found than the good observer. This is eminently 
true of medicine, but it is true of all science. 

But let us inquire more particularly how we are to judge of 
the influence of remedies upon the cure of disease. In order 
to get a clear idea of their influence, we will divide remedies 
into two classes. 

The first class is a limited one. It includes those remedies 
which have a definite, perhaps we may say specific, relation to 
some disease ; but the nature, the mode, of its relation we do 
not understand. Quinine, in its application to the treatment of 
intermittent fever, is an example. We know thatit arrests this 
disease, but we know nothing of the modus operandi by which 
it does it. 

The second class is a much larger one. It includes those 
remedies which produce palpable effects upon the system— 
effects by which we judge of the applicability of any of them 
to any case that presents itself. The remedies which are in so 
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common use, Calomel, Opium, and Antimony, belong to this 
class. So, also, do all the various kinds of evacuants, stimula- 
tors of the secretions, relaxants, astringents, stimulants, &c. 

Let us look at some of these by way of illustration. 

Calomel produces certain known eflects upon the secretions. 
These effects are relied on by the rational physician in deciding 
the question of its applicability to any case. It is ordinarily 
through these known effects that he expects it to act upon the 
disease. 

Opium produces also certain palpable effects—relief of pain, 
the quieting of restlessness, sleep, &c. Whenever it is used it 
is because some of these effects, or all of them, if produced, 
will have a favorable influence upon the morbid condition. 

The relaxant and depressing effects of antimony are some- 
times called for in the treatment of disease. Whenever these 
effects are deemed desirable in the treatment of any case this 
remedy is employed. 

The evidence in regard to the remedies of the first class, is 
both limited and empirical.* The question in relation to their 
influence is a simple, uncomplicated one. In deciding upon the 
efficacy of any remedy alleged to belong to this class, the 
question is merely as to the reality of the alleged relation 
between it and the disease. Itis not only a simple, but a direct 
enquiry. We are not obliged to examine a wide range of 
effects, in order to see what the relation of the medicine is to 
the malady. ‘The question simply is, does it arrest or remove 
a disease which would otherwise go on. It may require a large 
number of cases to decide the question satisfactorily ; but in 
observing these cases the mind is directed to a single point. 

Then, if it be decided that the remedy has the relation sup- 
posed, the questions which come up in regard to its use are 
ordinarily far from being complicated. First, we are to decide 
whether in the case before us the disease is present, and not 
something which simulates it. If it be the disease, our course 
is a plain one, that is, provided that the case be not encumbered 
with complications. Weare to administer the remedy in such 





*The word empirical, though ordinarily applied to quackery, is used also in 
medicine with a different and better meaning attached to it. It is used in opposi- 
tion to the word rational, in relatiun to the treatment of disease. Treatment is 
said to be empirical when it is based upon simple experience in regard to the effects 
of remedies, without any attempt to reason about their mode of operation. Rational 
treatment, on the other band, is based upon reasoning in regard to the modus 
operandi of medicines. And as the remedies of the second class in our division are 
such, that we reason about their effecte, that is, observe their modus operandi, in 
judging of their applicability, we say that the evidence in relation to them is ra- 
tional, while the evidence in relation to remedies of the first class is empirical. 
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quantities as are needed to overcome the malady. If the case, 
however, is not a simple one, but the disease has other derange- 
ments connected with it, there is need of the employment of 
remedies of the second class; and the questions in regard to 
treatment multiply and become complicated. A question also 
arises, which it is sometimes difficult to solve, whether the main 
disease shall be attacked at the same time that we endeavor to 
remove the complications—a question which must be decided 
very differently in different cases, according to the circumstan- 
ces of each individual case. 

In regard to the remedies of the second class, the evidence is 
rational, in opposition to empirical, and is also complicated. For 
a just appreciation of the applicability of the remedy to any case 
must be based upon an accurate knowledge of its effects upon 
the system. And it must be a knowledge of these effects as 
they are modified by the mingled play of the many agencies, 
both internal and external, both natural and morbid, to which 
we have before alluded. It must, therefore, be from this cause 
a complicated and extended knowledge. 

But this is not the extent of the complication. If it be 
properly decided that a remedy is applicable to a case, the 
question arises, to what extent and in what manner it shall be 
administered. This question is sometimes an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and delicate one, and it is very apt to be decided errone- 
ously by the incautious and undiscriminating practitioner. 

The complication does not ordinarily end here. We seldom 
administer one remedy alone. And the several remedies are 
not only modified in their influence by the agencies which we 
have mentioned, but they modify the influence of each other. 
The routine practitioner often loses sight of this important fact. 

But sometimes even this is not the end of the complication, 
Though the nature of the malady may indicate most clearly 
the applicability of the remedy, and the general aspect of the 
case may even be such as to force on us the conviction that it 
is imperatively demanded, yet to the physician who scrutinizes 
narrowly, and at the same time with wide range of view takes 
in all the circumstances of the case, there may be some circum- 
stances which lead him to doubt whether it be best on the 
whole to administer the remedy. And a further consideration 
of the case’may decide him to withhold it. Fearfully momen- 
tous, as well as exceedingly perplexing, questions often arise 
under such circumstances. The thorough consideration of such 
questions has saved the life of many a patient, which an undis- 
criminating routinism would have destroyed. 
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We see then how extensive and involved are the considera- 
tions which should govern the physician, in the administration 
of the class of remedies of which we have been speaking. And 
as these are for the most part the remedies upon which he is to 
rely in his contest with disease, we see the imperative neces- 
sity for both a comprehensive and an accurate observation in 
medicine. Necessity, we say—that is, if the physician regard 
his duty to his patients, and aspire to success in coping with 
disease. But the necessity does not exist, if he desire merely 
success in winning favor and patronage. These can be obtained, 
even with the wealthy, the refined and the learned, without the 
labor and perplexity that we have indicated, with an easy and 
stupid routinism, especially if it be under the guise of a showy 
system of doctrines. But true success in the difficult and com- 
plicated art of medicine is not to be obtained by anything but 
comprehensive, scrutinizing, patient, honest observation. 

The nature and the amount of the evidence required to 
establish the efficacy of. any remedy varies very much in dif- 
ferent diseases. The greater the tendency to a spontaneous 
recovery, the greater is the difficulty in estimating the influence 
of remedies. Some diseases are self-limited, as it is termed. 
That is, they go through with a certain succession of processes, 
and then they are ended. Small pox, scarlet fever and measles, 
are familiar examples. When a disease of this character has 
been passed through, unless the system has received fatal injury 
during its progress, the restorative tendency, the vis medicatriz 
natura, as it is cailed, restores the system to its natural health 
condition. Indeed, this restorative power has been at wen 
through all the progress of the disease, restraining its violence, 
and making its preparations for the expulsion of the intruder. 
The cure in such cases, effected in the great majority of them 
chiefly, and often wholly, by this restorative power, is very apt 
to be attributed to some particular remedy or course of prac- 
tice. The difficulty of judging accurately in such diseases of 
the influence of remedies is increased by the fact, that the dis- 
position to spontaneous recovery varies much at different times 
and in different localities; and this disposition is not always 
pero to the apparent degree of severity of the cases. 

e have a striking illustration of this remark in scarlet fever. 
Various remedies and modes of practice have gained a tempo- 
rary celebrity in the treatment of this disease, from having 
chanced to be employed when the disease had a stronger ten- 
dency to a spontaneous recovery than is usually the case. 

The same disposition to spontaneous recovery appears in the 
vast majority of cases of sickness, in which the disease is not 
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of a definite self-limited character. And the same remarks can 
be made in regard to the difficulty. of estimating the extent of 
the influence which remedies have in their cure. To determine 
this a wide range of rigidly compared observations is obviously 
necessary. 

But, on the other hand, if the question be in relation to a dis- 
ease which is very apt to end fatally, the efforts of the vis medi- 
catriz nature being almost always baffled, should a successful 
termination follow the use of any remedy or any particular 
course of treatment even in a small number of cases, the evi- 
dence would be quite conclusive in favor of such remedy or 
course. The question in this instance is a simple one, and no 
wide range of compared observations is needed. The agencies 
here being all adverse, or at least failing to do good, the influ- 
ence of any added agency is easily determined. But in diseases 
where the agencies work variously, sometimes well and some- 
times adversely, it is not so easy to estimate the influence of 
any added agency. Thus in such diseases as fever and pneu- 
monia, (lung fever,) when the restorative power is ordinarily 
prominent in the movements of the case, and is generally com- 
petent to effect a cure without assistance on the part of the physi- 
cian, accurate and varied observation is required to estimate the 
eflicacy of any remedy. But, on the contrary, in such dis- 
eases as tetanus or hydrophobia, which are so apt to end fatally, 
any remedy which is truly efficacious in their cure would 
require obviously but a limited observation to establish its 
claims. 

We have agood illustration of these principles in the cure and 
prevention of hydrophobia. While, as we have said, it would 
be easy to establish the claims of any true remedy for this dis- 
ease, it is not so with preventives. For it is found that not 
more than one in twenty of those who are reported to be bitten 
by mad dogs have the disease, whatever may be done by way 
of prevention. It would therefore require a large number of 
observations to establish the claims of any real preventive. 
But a disregard of this principle has occasionod the proclama- 
tion from time to time of numerous sure preventives. The 
State of New York purchased in 1806 the prescription of one 
of these preventives from its discoverer, for one thousand dollars. 
The ingredients were, an ounce of the jaw-bone of a dog burn- 
ed and pulverized, the false tongue of a newly foaled colt, dried 
and pulverized, and one scruple of verdigris, raised from the 
surface of old copper, by laying in moist earth—the coppers of 
George I, or II, being preferred as most pure. If this prescrip- 
tion was read to the legislature after its vote of purchase, the 
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assembled wisdom of the people must have been both enlighten- 
ed and astonished. 

It is very seldom that any one thing cures disease. The re- 
covery is ordinarily effected by a great variety of remedies and 
measures, suited in the different stages of the case to the vary- 
ing conditions of the patient. And foremost among the means 
placed in the power of the physician, is the restorative ten- 
dency of the system. At first view, it would seem that we 
shoald say that this is nature’s means, and not that it is ours. 
But it is our means quite as much as are the drugs that we ad- 
minister. It is ours just as the wind is the mariner’s means of 
propelling his vessel. As he arranges his sails and governs his 
rudder in such a way as to get all the help that he can from the 
wind, the physician so manages all his appliances as to give 
full play to the action of the vis medicatrix nature. The anal- 
ogy may be followed out into various particulars, without in- 
curring the charge of being fanciful. We will not stop to do 
this, but will simply say, that as when the mariner has arrived 
at the place of his destination, we say very properly that he has 
brought his vessel safely to port, although the wind that has fill- 
ed his sails has done it ; so we may say of the physician, when 
his patient recovers, that he has cured him, although the resto- 
rative power of nature has been the great agent in producing 
the result. The merit of skillful guidance belongs to both. 

The amount of interference required in the treatment of dis- 
ease, varies exceedingly in the different cases. While in the 
great majority of cases a recovery would be effected spontane- 
ously, yet a judicious interference makes them recover more 
speedily, and with less damage to the system. Then there are 
some cases in which little if any interference is needed, the 
duty of the physician being to watch the movements of the case, 
and to see that the patient shall not harm himself, nor get 
harm from his friends. But there are other cases in which a 
sturdy conflict with disease is demanded, and a timid course 
would prove injurious, perhaps destructive. 

It is a very common error to suppose that skill is needed only 
when there is something to be done. But no truth is more em- 
phatically and abundantly uttered by medical experience than 
this—that it requires as much knowledge and skill to determine 
what shall not be done, as to determine what shall be done. 
And no stronger exhibitions have been made of a lack of skill 
than in some of the uncalled for interferences which have been 
so common in medicine. 

The temptations operating upon the physician to induce him 
to put forth such interferences are powerful even at the pres- 
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ent time. For, besides the natural fondness in man for produ- 
cing results by his own direct agency, and his disposition to at- 
tribute effects to some antecedent without the labor of rigid en- 
quiry, the demand on the part of the public is very generally 
for active interference. We see thisin the modes of expression 
which are prevalent on this subject. Searching medicines are 
often spoken of with peculiar approbation, and the importance of 
reaching the disease and expelling it is dwelt upon, while pallia- 
tive and quieting remedies are generally spoken of quite dispar- 
agingly. The idea that opium ever cures disease is commonly 
scouted as preposterous. And when much has been done, and 
the counsels of many physicians, and perhaps some quacks, have 
been brought into requisition, but without avail, the friends of 
the patient speak of it as one of their consolations under their 
loss, that everything has been done that could be to save him, 
not dreaming of the possibility that too much may have been 
done. 

Perhaps the disposition to demand of the physician an active 
medication in all cases exists to a greater degree in this than 
in other countries. We are preéminently an energetic and 
enterprising people, and therefore the bold “ heroic” practitioner 
is apt to meet with favor from the public. 

Even in the case of those who rely upon infinitesimals, the 
disposition alluded to is manifest. For their faith rests on the 
new and mysterious power claimed to be communicated by 
minute division, trituration, and succussion—a power which 
enables the remedy, as it is supposed, to interfere most effec- 
tually with the disease, by penetrating to the very fibres and 
cells where it has its seat, and casting out the intruder. And 
some of the swallowers of globules go so far as to believe with 
Hahnemann, that nothing but “downward shakes” will impart 
this power. The same disposition is shown in other ways also. 
A very large proportion of those who believe in the magic 
power of infinitesimals are very ready to applaud and to adopt 
in their own case the practice of a a 03 which is certain- 
ly rather positive, generally quite “ héroic” in its attack on dis- 
ease. And further than this, it is no uncommon thing to see 
globules temporarily exchanged for the gross administration of 
other forms of quackery, even the parboiling and rending medi- 
cation of Thompsonism, without a suspicion that there is any 
inconsistency in such changes. 

The demand, so common in the community, for active med- 
ication, obliges the physician who is guided by an accurate and 
discriminating observation to engage in a struggle against the 
notions of many of his employers, or to resort to the expedients 
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of evasion and concealment. In the present state of the com- 
munity, the welfare of patients requires of him a mixture of the 
two plans. Sometimes he must boldly resist, sometimes evade. 
But evasion, let it be remembered, should never be practiced at 
the expense of real honesty. Much less should the low cunning 
which is sometimes indulged in be considered as consistent with 
honesty or honor. 

The current is now setting more strongly than ever before in 
the profession in favor of cautious and discriminating practice. 
The disposition to form hasty inferences in regard to the influ- 
ence of remedies, though still abounding, is decidedly lessening 
among physicians. It is not so in the community at large, not 
even in its most intelligent and learned portion. The profes- 
sion is getting more and more impressed with the truth of the 
axiom of Chomel, that it is only the second law of Therapeutics 
to do good, its first law being this—not to do harm. Cautionary 
measures, and the regulation of the circumstances, both men- 
tal and physical, which may affect the patient, are coming to 
be considered as having as much importance as positive medi- 
cation. 

The disposition to investigate narrowly the alleged efficacy 
of remedies, rather than believe in it on limited and flimsy ev- 
idence, is increasing among medical men, and promises a rapid 
improvement in general Therapeutics. Some idea can be 
formed of the extent of the improvement which may properly 
be anticipated from this source, if «we observe the difference in 
practice between some one undiscriminating overdosing physi- 
cian and one who is discriminating and cautious. In the case 
of the former we see effects continually attributed to remedies 
without any just regard to the other agencies which are at 
work. His views are as indefinite as they well canbe. Ingen- 
ious theories of the modus operandi of medicines he may have, 
but he has no accurate knowledge of their real effects, as modi- 
fied by other agencies. Much of the time, in the midst of his 
continual doing, he knows not whether he is doing good or 
harm. And perhaps when he thinks that he is making his most 
successful onset on the disease, he is inflicting a blow on the 
patient from which he may never recover. The ridiculous non- 
sense of doing nothing with the show of doing would be better 
on the whole, for this would at least do no positive harm. The 
vis medicatrix nature, left to itself, will cure more patients than 
an undiscriminating over doing practice. 

In the case of the cautious and discriminating practitioner, one 
established general rule is, to give medicines only with definite 
views of their applicability, based upon evidence both sufficient 
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in amount, and properly sifted. He wishes to see his object 
clearly before he takes his aim. As a physician of homely 
common sense once expressed it, he is willing to fire if he can 
see something to fire at. - He is not disposed to rush into a sort 
of melée with the various agencies that are struggling in the 
battle of life with disease, and make confusion worse con- 
founded. He watches the movements of the case narrowly, 
rendering assistance in effecting the desired result only when 
he sees that the opportunity clearly offers, and withholding 
interference when he sees that it will do no good, and being 
especially careful to do no harm. 

Let us not be understood to mean that in no case must there 
be any venturing upon doubtful ground in the administration of 
medicine. This is sometimes allowable, nay, demanded by the 
exigency of the case ; but the cases in which it is so, are mere 
exceptions to the general rule. So competent, and so almost 
ever present is the restorative agency of nature, that the phy- 
sician should not ordinarily do anything positive, unless he can 
clearly see that it will be of service. 

Neither let us be understood to mean that the watchfulness 
of the physician is to be intermitted when there is no positive 
medication called for. The case may in its progress require 
this ; and even if it do not, the patient may need negative direc- 
tions to prevent harm being done to his case by himself or his 
friends. And further than this, the feeling on the part of the 
patient, that he is under the watch of one who knows when and 
what to do, is of great advantage as a curative influence. While 
this confidence calms the troubled nerves, and even sometimes 
acts as a cordial to exhausted power, and thus has no small 
agency in the recovery, the lack of this confidence sometimes 
does manifest harm by its agitating and depressing influence. 

The practitioner who pursues the course of cautious and 
painstaking observation in his practice that we have indicated, 
will be all the time acquiring a positive knowledge of the ac- 
tion of remedies which cannot possibly be attained by the un- 
discriminating doser. He will not only have more and more 
definite views of the effects of remedies as compared with each 
other, but he will acquire great skill in adapting the remedies in 
their quantities, forms and combinations to the endlessly vary- 
ing morbid conditions which he is called to treat. This skill will 
enable him to effect recoveries by well directed gentle impres- 
sions of medicine in cases which baffle undiscriminating skill 
And on the other hand, it will enable him, by its keen discern- 
ment of the right time, mode and point of attack, to achieve 
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many more cures by an occasional “ heroic” medication, than 
others do by their constant fierce and somewhat hap-hazard on- 
slaught upon disease. 

The knowledge and skill of such a practitioner will enable him 
to make contributions from time to time to the stores of the pro- 
fession’s experience. And if a large portion of the profession 
could be brought to pursue the same course of observation, 
most of the incongruities which now disgrace the records of 
medical experience would be speedily removed, and consistency 
and exactness would characterize medicine, in spite of the 
difficulties which embarrass its investigations. 

The views which we have presented show how entirely out 
of place routinism is in medicine. No subject requires so much 
variety and comprehensiveness in its investigation; no art 
requires such constant and endless change in its appliances. 
A clear, wide-awake, industrious mind, is eminently demanded 
in the practice of medicine. But indolence and a lack of 
appreciation of the rules of evidence are apt to lead the physi- 
cian into routinism, and there is very commonly in the profes- 
sion little grappling with the essential difficulties of the science. 

This routinism shows itself in various forms according to the 
character of the mind that indulges in it. In one it puts on a 
scientific guise ; and ingenious theorizing, developing a system 
of doctrines, gives to him the self-satisfied feeling and the bear- 
ing of science, and perhaps obtains for him a high reputation 
with the community, and even with the profession. Another it 
leads through the round of ideas and practices which he gath- 
ers from association with brother practitioners, either through 
direct intercourse or through books. Another catches eagerly 
every novelty that is proclaimed in medical journals, and is 
danced by it through a temporary routine of practice, which is 
soon to be succeeded by some other that may be of a totally 
different character. The public do not deem him a routinist, 
but he is one of the worst kind. It is routinism all the while— 
it is only every now and then changing its phases. Another 
still adopts some speciality, and pursues his round of routinism 
in that little circle. Certain remedies and modes of practice 
are all in all with him, and as he proclaims his devotion to this 
particular branch of medicine, the public think that he is of 
course skillful, and he is largely patronized. The present fash- 
ionable treatment of what are calied throat difficulties furnishes 
a good example. 

qt is manifestly much easier to pursue a routine practice, 
even when it is based upon a set of doctrines, than to engage 
in the labor of the strict and cautious observation of which we 
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have said so much in this article. For however scientific the 
system of doctrines may make the routinism to appear, the 
ideas are fixed and have but a narrow range. And it is easy to 
let the mind run in the same channels of thought, and-none the 
less easy because the channels are better than some other 
channels. 

In the views which we have presented we can find a ready 
explanation of the fact, that any medicine, or measure, or 
course of practice, can be made to acquire a reputation for suc- 
cess entirely irrespective of its merits. Of the fact we have 
examples every day. Every quack establishes to some extent 
a fame for his nostrum ; and the extent of its fame depends not 
in the least upon its etlicacy, but upon a skillful use of the means 
of bringing it into notice. Precisely the same can be said of 
any system that is broached. The world has latterly been 
filled with systems of practice, and with medical sects, which, 
though contending with each other, are affiliated in their 
enmity towards the medical profession. Though these systems 
are of the most opposite character, each claims to be the only 
true — and establishes its claim with its adherents by an 
appeal, iet it be observed, to its actual preéminent success in its 


practical operation. The appeal is the same which every quack 
makes in regard to his nostrum, and by which he so surely 


gains the public ear and favor. 

It is not necessary to go into a full development of the man- 
ner in which this show of success is made out. But we will 
briefly consider two facts on which it mainly depends. 

One is the fact that other agencies beside the remedies used 
have so much to do with the cure of disease. Among these 
may be mentioned the regulation of the diet, air and exercise, 
the omission of labor, especially mental labor, the substitution 
for it of recreation, but above all the restorative power of 
nature. If this power were abolished, and the human system 
were no longer to have any tendency to restore itself, and no 
cures were hereafter to be effected except by sheer medication, 
nostrums and systems of medicine would forever disappear, for 
the source of their borrowed, or rather stolen, glory would be 
no more. The question in relation to the efficacy of any 
remedy would then be so simple and uncomplicated, that there 
would be little difficulty in the decision of it. The narrowness 
and the falsity of the various exclusive modes and systems 
would also be easily demonstrated, by their failure in their 
practical operation. 

But while this abolition of the restorative power of nature 
would enable us to test more easily the virtues of remedies and 
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modes of practice, and therefore to distinguish more readily 
between good and bad practice, and between judicious physi- 
cians and the unskillful and quackish, the abandonment of the 
system tc sheer medication would by no means be for the good 
of the patient. The vis medicatriz nature is in most cases, as 
we have said before, the foremost and best among the means of 
cure, and any contrivances of man would altogether fail to 
supply the deficiency, if this means were lost. Hahnemann 
expresses himself as having a poor opinion of the efforts of the 
“ unintelligent vital powers,” and berates the “ vulgar practice” 
for its imitation of the bungling operations of nature in its con- 
test with disease. But if these curative operations of nature 
were suspended, the dynamized globules would at once be seen 
to be powerless, and something which has a positive, and not a 
mere imaginary power, would be demanded. In such a state of 
things Homeopathy would be the first to die among all the 
isms and pathies that are now flourishing in the world. 

It may be remarked here that Homeopathy has gained its 
popularity in a somewhat different manner from the systems of 
positive medication, such as Hydropathy and Thompsonism, 
which are rival claimants with it for the public favor. Take, 
for example, Thompsonism. It is obvious. that while the infini- 
tesimals absolutely do nothing, but leave the cure to be effected 
wholly by the other agencies which we have mentioned, and 
especially by the vis medicatriz nature, Thompsonism some- 
times actually breaks up disease by its active interference, (for 
it is competent to do this in some cases,) and in other cases 
when a cure is effected it is done by the restorative power in 
spite of the treatment. We know of no more striking illustra- 
tion of the efficacy of the vis medicatriz natura, than is fur- 
nished by the fact, that Thompsonism has acquired such a 
reputation for success, for its violent medication is certainly 
very inappropriate in the great majority of cases. An agency 
which can so often effect a cure in opposition to such treat- 
ment, must be one of no inconsiderable power. 

The other fact to be noticed in explanation of the show of 
success attending remedies, and modes, and systems is, the con- 
cealment which is practiced in regard to what goes to prove a 
want of success. The unsuccessful cases are studiously kept 
out of view. This is sometimes done from absolute dishonesty. 
But it is not always so, perhaps we may say not generally. 
Self-deception is a large source of the conceaiment practiced 
by the believers in systems, and even sometimes of that which 
is practiced by the arrant quack. The attention is apt to be 
fastened upon the facts which seem to favor what one wishes to 
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believe, while it is apt to be withdrawn from those of an oppo- 
site character. 

These two facts of which we have spoken furnish an expla- 
nation of the grounds of that reputation, which some men have 
maintained during all the time that they have been engaged in 
various and even opposite modes of practice. We know of 
some who had as wide a popular reputation when practicing 
after the ordinary regular mode, as it is termed, as they now 
have in practicing what they claim to be almost infinitely bet- 
ter, Homceopathy. Clearly if one mode be good practice, the 
other cannot be, as it is so wholly opposite in its character; . 
and reputation for success cannot pertain to both, if it be based 
upon true grounds. If Homcopathy be so preéminent as it is 
claimed to be, these individuals to whom we refer should have 
acquired a large increase of reputation when they embraced 
this system. The fact that they have had the same reputation 
under both systems, shows conclusively that the reputation is 
entirely irrespective of real success. In other words, it is a 
false reputation. It is built upon trickery, and it matters little 
with them what modes of practice they adopt or what remedies 
they give, at least if they be only fashionable. 

But the same causes which are seen so extensively at work 
producing the results that we have indicated in the community 
at large, appear also to some extent in the profession itself. 
They may be seen giving a brilliant and sudden reputation to 
new remedies. We need not stop to show that this reputation 
is generally to be attributed to the two causes on which we 
have remarked, viz, the losing sight of the agencies which 
concur with medication in curing disease, or cure it in spite 
of the medication, (which happens oftener than is commonly 
supposed,) and to the failure to disclose all the facts, the un- 
favorable as well as the favorable. The chief difference be- 
tween the profession and the medical pretenders abroad in the 
community in regard to this matter is, that while dishonesty 
predominates among the latter, self-deception predominates in 
the profession, in producing the false conclusions in regard to 
the efficacy of remedies. And this remark applies as well to 
the quacks who dignify their quackery with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a system, as well as those who peddle nostrums. 

The same causes have a large influence also in building up 
the reputation of many physicians. Every physician has two 
kinds of reputation, a popular one, and a strictly professional 
one. And they are often very far from coinciding with each 
other. A physician may be in very low estimation with the 
profession, and yet, from the very causes of which we have 
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spoken as giving popularity to remedies and modes and systems, 
he may acquire a brilliant reputation with the community. 
Even the physician who resorts to no cunning arts to foist up a 
celebrity, is obliged to receive at the hands of the public a rep- 
utation which is far from being wholly based upon those true 
grounds on which rests his reputation with the profession. It 
would hardly be wise in him however to attempt to set the 
matter right, and modestly disclaim merit which is not his due. 
For, though he may have credit bestowed upon him at one time, 
that he does not deserve, at another he may not only fail to get 
credit which is largely due to him, but may receive instead of it 
blame and even abuse. It is proper therefore that he should 
take the credit awarded to him by a capricious public, even 
when the award is based upon insufficient or perhaps false 
grounds. There is commonly no danger that the modest and 
true man in the medical profession will receive more credit on 
the whole than is his due, and therefore a correction of any 
misapplication in his favor in this respect is not called for on his 
part. 

The physician who resorts to cunning and deceptive arts to 
obtain patronage, has a reputation which is wholly based upon 
false grounds. The reputation for success, it is well known, can 
be manufactured by the cunning practitioner, although he be 
really unsuccessful, while he can at the same time by the same 
cunning fasten the unfounded reputation of a want of success 
upon a competitor of vastly more merit as a judicious physican. 
Success in the treatment of disegse, it has come to be a well 
known fact, is far from being the same thing as success in ob- 
taining the public favor and patronage, even when the contest 
lies among the refined and intelligent. Great tact is often ex- 
hibited in accomplishing this latter purpose by men who have 
really little good judgment in the treatment of disease, and who 
could be proved, if the facts could all be known, to be unsuc- 
cessful practitioners, 

We said in the beginning of this article that there was a 
great and universal interest in the community at the present 
time in regard to practical medicine, and that it furnishes some 
of the prominent subjects of conversation in all circles. This 
being the case, we deem it to be very desirable that intelligent 
men should be so informed on this subject, as to be able to 
mould aright the opinions of the many over whom they exert 
an influence. And it is for their information that we have 
thrown out the suggestions contained in this article. We hope 
that they will give them the consideration which they deserve, 
and as a practical result of such an examination, they will do 
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what they can to deliver the community from the errors which 
so much abound in relation to medicine. 

We know of no class of men who can doso much in this 
respect as clergymen. We speak of them particularly here, be- 
cause they constitute so large a portion of the readers of the 
New Englander. Their habits of investigation, their position, 
the extent and character of their intercourse with their fellow- 
men, give them great power over the prevalent opinions of so- 
ciety. There is no class of men who can so effectually codp- 
erate with the better portion of the medical profession in their 
efforts to enlighten the public in regard to medicine. The re- 
sponsibility therefore which rests upon them in relation to these 
efforts is a great one. And they should therefore seek for cor- 
rect information on this subject, and by familiar conference with 
_ intelligent physicians should endeavor to set themselves right, 
and to exert their proper influence upon the community. 

At the same time, we would remark, there is a duty incum- 
bent upon physicians in relation to this subject which they are 
very apt to neglect. They are too much inciifed to assume 
that they are to be taken altogether upon trust, and that, confi- 
dence is to be placed in them almost without enquiry. They 
therefore generally take little pains to explain to the intelligent 
the points on which they have erred, and the grounds of their 
own opinions. They are too much disposed to leave men to 
work their own way out of their errors, and ane accustomed to 
say that they never knew any one to be talked out of quackery. 

e believe that they erzon this point. We believe that the 
intelligent in the community can judge properly” on medical 
subjects, if they are properly presented to them. The difficulty 
is that the evidence does not come to them in the right manner, 
and they are not made aware of the peculiar difficulties which 
embarrass the investigations of practical medicine. Truth on 
these points, we know from personal experience, can be appre- 
ciated by sensible men; and we believe that physicians can do 
an important work in this respect if they will undertake it in 
their daily intercourse with the community. But we wish to 
have it distinctly understood whom we mean by the intelligent. 
We do not mean the learned and talented, for such may be ex- 
ceedingly destitute of what is properly called intelligence, and 
we know of no more inveterate and incurable dupes of quack- 
ery than some who belong to this class. We mean by the intel- 
ligent, those who, in whatever station they may be, possess good 
judgment, and have acquired a considerable amount of informa- 
tion upon which they have exercised this judgment. They ma 
have learning and genius, but these are not essential to intelli- 
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gence. By enlightening the truly intelligent, physicians may 
exert an influence on the whole community, for such have much 
to do with moulding the opinions of their fellow men. 

In endeavoring to correct the errors of the community in re- 
gard to practical medicine, it must be always kept in mind that 
the cause of these errors is to be found, as we have stated, in 
a misapplication of the rules of evidence. And it is to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that all remedies and modes of practice are 
to be tested by actual experience, and are not to be estimated 
by any doctrines or theories which we may please to apply to 
them. 

The taunt is often thrown out by the advocates of the new 
systems of the present time, that the medical profession shrink 
from the test of actual experience, and will not receive new 
facts because they do not correspond with a set of time-worn, 
and musty principles or doctrines, to which they are charged 
with being obstinately attached. We have not time, nor is it 
necessary, to refute this slander. Suffice it to say, that all phy- 
sicians who have no alliance with quackery, and who desire a 
reputation based upon merit, wish to have every thing tried by 
the strict rules of evidence, irrespective of doctrines or theories. 
But they desire that the evidence should be sufficient in amount, 
and that it should be properly investigated. They are utterly 
opposed to forming hasty conclusions Suan limited, loosely gath- 
ered, and ill-digested evidence, whether it be done in the pro- 
fession or out of it. 

The general attitude of the community in relation, to medi- 
cine holds out inducements to tempt the physician to neglect 
the strict investigation of evidence, and to rely upon false is- 
sues in acquiring a reputation for success. It is therefore 
only by a virtuous struggle against temptation that he gives 
himself to the work of an honest and thorough study of disease 
and its treatment, in place of practicing arts to gain favor and 
patronage. And this untoward popular influence does not come 
merely from the masses, but also to a great extent from the in- 
a and the influential. In proof of this we will allude toa 
single fact among many that might be cited. We refer to the 
fact that those followers of specialities who ply all the arts of 
quackery to gain celebrity, so uniformly succeed in obtaining 
patronage from the best classes of society. Such being the 
state of things, it becomes thinking men to look at this subject, 
and to inquire whether some better means and rules of judg- 
ment cannot be adopted by them, in estimating the merits of 
physicians, as well as of remedies and modes and systems. 

There are some subjects somewhat allied to medicine that 
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have from time to time excited much interest in the commu- 
nity, in relation to which there has been a similar disregard of 
the strict rules of evidence. It would be interesting to remark 
on them in this connection, did our limits permit. But this 
article is already too long, and we will only cite one example 
of the loose application of the rules of evidence, which has 
characterized the investigation on the part of the community 
of the class of subjects referred to. It is a case of which a 

reat parade was made at the time it was published. Colonel 
Stone gave a clairvoyant in Providence a sealed packet with a 
very odd sentence enclosed in it, and then left for New York. 
A day or two after the packet was sent to him with the seals 
apparently just as they were, and with it the reading of a part 
of the sentence. The colonel inferred that the clairvoyant read 
the sentence without opening the packet. The inference was 
an unwarrantable one. The true test evidence in the case was 
lost sight of. If she could read the packet without opening it, 
why did she not do it in Col. Stone’s presence? There is not 
a particle of evidence offered to show that any one saw her do 
it. The true test was an easy one, but it was not applied. 
There is such a thing as skill in opening seals and replacing 
them, so that it is not easy to detect it; and until we have 
proof that this was not done, we are not called upon to believe 
that the clairvoyant read through the envelopes. The failure to 
read a part of the sentence was undoubtedly a mere feint to 
make a show of honesty. It was successful, for even so shrewd 
a man as Col. Stone was most effectually cheated. 

We might go on to show how in like manner the defects in 
all the evidence in favor of animal magnetism, and other kin- 
dred delusions, have failed to be appreciated even by intelligent 
men. But it would occupy too much time and space. We 
would simply remark in passing, that no one of these wonders 
seems to occupy the public attention for any great length of 
time. Animal magnetism, although it made a great stir, and 
although prominent men in the community, even lawyers and 
clergymen and physicians, gave it their credence, and some- 
times even with the formality of acting as a committee, has 
passed away, and has given place to spiritual rappings and 
table movings. If it ever comes up again, it will probably be 
with a different name and in a different form. It has already 
assumed at least six different names, varying its phases some- 
what to suit each name ; and so we have had successively Mes- 
merism, Pathetism, Electro-Biology, Hypnotism, and Psychol- 
ogy. 

In conclusion we remark, that it is of great importance to 
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the cause of truth in general, that the principles of evidence 
should be well understood in their practical application to the 
various subjects that interest the community. A loose applica- 
tion of them on one subject leads to a similar application of 
them on other subjects. Al] varieties of truth therefore have a 
common bond of interest. Religious truth is thus linked to all 
other truth. And we accordingly find that the loose habits, 
which have been allowed in the investigation of certain ex- 
citing subjects of late years, has undermined the foundations 
of ialigions truth to a great extent in the community. A be- 
lief in specious falsehood always tends to weaken belief in solid 
truth. Credulity is very apt to engender scepticism. And we 
therefore see that those who have run the most readily after the 
pseudo-scientific novelties, that have appeared so abundantly 
in the last twenty-five years, have lost to a greater or less de- 
gree all steady and rational beliefs, and some have made ship- 
wreck of all religious faith of a scriptural character. A cer- 
tain mental condition, making the mind incapable of apprecia- 
ting the strict rules of evidence, and disposing it to seek for the 
fanciful and the wonderful, seems to be induced. We accord- 
ingly find that persons thus affected are not the subjects of one 
delusion alone, but are commonly ready to welcome the vari- 
ous novelties that may be presented, whether they belong to 
medicine, or theology, or mental science. 

The evil of which we have just spoken is a great one, and it be- 
hooves the good men who have unwittingly contributed to this 
state of things, by the easy credence which they have given to 
fanciful novelties, to consider well the bearings of this subject. 
If they will do so, they will find that the remedy for the evil is 
in an appeal to the strict rules of evidence. The community 
are largely at fault just at this point in relation to all subjects 
in which they are interested. The plausible and the true are 
not carefully distinguished. Absolute proof is not the thing 
sought after. Defective evidence glossed over by ingenious 
speculation is too often satisfactory. A reform is needed in 
this particular, and the intelligent lovers of truth must lead in this 
reform. 
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Art. V.—THE “NEW THEMES” CONTROVERSY—THE RELA- 
TION OF CHRISTIANITY TO POVERTY. 


New Themes for the Protestant Clergy: Creeds without Char- 
ity, Theology without Humanity, and Protestantism with- 
out Christianity: with Notes on the Literature of Charity, 
Population, Pauperism, Political Economy, and Protestant- 
ism. By Sreruen Cotwertt. Second Edition, revised. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1853. 


A Review, by a Layman, of a work entitled, “New Themes for 
the Protestant Clergy: Creeds without Charity, Theology 
without Humanity, and Protestantism without Christianity.” 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1852. 


New Themes Condemned: or Thirty Opinions upon “ New 
Themes,” and its “ Reviewer.”” With Answers to, 1, “ Some 
notice of a ‘ Review by a Layman’ ;” 2, “ Hints to a Lay- 
man ;” 3,“ Charity and the Clergy.” Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co., 1853. 


Tue noise of this “ New Themes” conflict has been quite 
audible to us, though at some distance from its arena, and has 
induced us to attempt an acquaintance with its merits. We 
have not had the privilege of reading the three publications to 
which the third of the volumes (“* New Themes Condemned”) 
is in part an answer, viz, “Some notice of ‘A Review by a Lay- 
man, ” “ Hints to a Layman,” and “Charity and the Clergy.” 
But we have carefully read and digested the three volumes 
whose title pages are quoted above ; and these give us the sub- 
stance of the discussion. 

The first of these volumes, “ New Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy,” which has originated this warm controversy, has great 
merits and great demerits. Its merits are that it declares and 
earnestly calls public attention to serious defects in our modern 
Christianity—not in Christianity as it is in the Bible, especially 
as it is in the life and teachings of Christ, (for this the author 
expresses and evidently feels great reverence and affection : he 
deems it perfect,) but in Christianity as taught and exemplified 
by all modern Christian churches or denominations, viz, the 
comparative neglect of the great law of Christian charity, or 
love, particularly of the “new commandment” given by Christ 
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to his disciples, “ Love one another, as I have loved you,” and 
of the “second great commandment,” “ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself;” the disproportionate attention which is paid to faith as 
compared with practice, to scriptural doctrine or orthodoxy as 
compared with the scriptural precepts, especially the precepts 
of Christ and their illustration in his example; and above all 
the very limited and inadequate obedience to the precepts and 
imitation of the example of Christ in the obvious work and 
duty of removing or mitigating the poverty and miseries of men 
in this world. To call public attention to these defects in the 
religion of these times is a great merit, for which we cordially 
thank the author of New Themes. For “ these things are so.” 
These alleged defects are real. We do not see how any candid 
and observing man candenyit. And it requires much courage 
and self-denial to declare these defects boldly and audibly in 
the face of the proud and self-gratulating Christianity of these 
days. 

It is another merit of the work that it calls the attention of its 
readers to the discussions which are extant upon many impor- 
tant topics, particularly those connected with charity to the 
poor, and the prevention and relief of haman misery. This is 
best done in the Notes ; which constitute the larger part of the 
matter, though being in fine print they do not occupy the lar- 
ger part of the pages, of the book. Indeed, we regard the Notes 
as the most valuable portion of the work. They evince an ex- 
tensive reading on the topics which are treated, and call the at- 
tention of the reader to a wide range of authors and to many 
able discussions. They express, also, with much that needs 
abatement and qualification, much that is just and valuable in 
sentiment. And this may be truly said of the work itself. We 
agree heartily in the greater part of what the author says re- 
specting the theory of Malthus on Population, and of those who 
have accorded with it. After speaking of “the English feeling 
in regard to the poor,” [it would have been more just to have 
said the feeling of many in England with regard to the poor,] 
he says : 

“It was reserved fora clergyman of the established church to work up this 
feeling and these views into a system of philosophy. The sum of the Rev. Mr. 
Malthus’s work on population is thus given in his own words :—‘ A man who is born 
into a world already possessed, if he cannot get subsistence from his parents, on 
whom he has a just demand, and if the society does not want his labor, has no claim 
of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business to be where he 
is. At nature's mighty feast there is no cover for him. She tells him to be gone, 
and will quickly execute her own orders, if he do not work upon the compassion of 
some of her guests. If these guests get up and make room for him, other intru- 


ders immediately appear, demanding the same favor. The report of a provision 
for all that come fills the hall with numerous claimants. The order and harmony 
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of the feast is disturbed: the plenty that before reigned is changed into scarcity : 
and the happiness of the guests is destroyed by the spectacle of misery and depend- 
ence in every part of the hall, and by the clamorous importunity of those who are 
justly enraged at not finding the provision they had been taught to expect. The 
guests learn too late their error in counteracting those strict orders to all intruders 
issued by the great mistress of the feast, who, wishing that all her guests should 
have plenty, and knowing that she could not provide for unlimited numbers, 
humanely refused to admit fresh comers when her table was already full.’ 

“Can inhumanity go a step farther? Oan disobedience and contempt of the 
Divine command to love our neighbor as ourself imagine a farther step? Itisa 
total denial of ‘the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,’ and conse- 
quently a total abjuration of Christianity. The remedial measure proposed by the 
Rev. Mr. Malthus is in strict accordance with his theory. He proposes that, notice 
being given, all children begotten afterwards should in every event be denied all 
official and private relief, or charity of any kind. If they perish, the responsibility 
will rest with the parents who brought them into the world after due warning of 
the consequences. By this means, the intruders into the hall of the great feast of 
life would be rapidly starved out of existence, the order and harmony of the feast 
restored, and the ‘happiness of the guests be no leuger destroyed by the spectacle 
of misery’ around them.”—pp. 150-53. 


This is good. It meets our cordial approbation. We have 
ever regarded this theory, a theory made to be applied to the 
poor, as among the most cold-blooded, heartless, unbrotherly 
and ungodly of human speculations. And it has been a mat- 
ter of astonishment to us that humane and Christian men, like 
Dr. Chalmers, could regard it with any degree of approbation. 

We will quote an instance of the manner in which this author 


treats the subject of “Socialism.” After giving some histori- 
cal account of those who are included in this term, he says: 


“They received, finally, the name of socialists, a term intended to convey a 
characteristic ef the whole. Properly explained, it is sufficiently significant ;—they 
are a body of men who deem themselves injured; they point to the causes of their 
sufferings in the church and state, and demand a remedy ; they iusist that society is 
bound to amend their social position. They insist that no institutions can be wise 
or just which encourage or permit oppression—which fail of giving fair scope to 
industry and knowledge—which do not, as far as practicable, secure to labor its 
proper reward, and to knowledge and enterprise an open field and due defense. It is 
true that those upon whom these doctrines have brought the epithet of socialists, 
have run into wild errors and mistaken theories, and many of them, perhaps, into 
absurd and crazy conceptions, But the mistakes of some, or all, by no means set 
aside or nullify the irrefutable truths they have announced. It is sheer nonsense to 
attempt to crush these truths by the cry of socialism ; it is worse than nonsense not 
to know and appreciate truths which have already spread far and wide beyond the 
ranks of the socialists. * * * * ba * bed 

“While we lament that the socialists have injured their cause by indulging in 
vagaries at once absurd and wicked, we lament still more that those who assume 
to know so much better—those who do know better,—those who have read the 
benign injunctions of Christ,—should have so far erred in life and teaching as not 
to have exhibited to the socialists a living exemplification of that kindness, that 
mercy, that charity, that justice, that equality, that brotherhood for which they 
sigh. Can any one doubt that such examples would attract the eyes and the admi- 
ration of all the socialists and well-wishers of humanity in the world? Can any 
one doubt that such an example would correct the theories and repress and set right 
the erroneous speculations, now on all sides so rife, in regard to social progress? 
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Such an argument would go farther to reclaim the socialists who are opposed to 
religion, than all the works on theology extant. It does not meet the objections 
which they offer, when the Catholic priesthood say to them that they must not 
oppose the authority of the church, that the church will take care of them, that she 
will make up in alms what may be wanting for their sustenance from the avails of 
industry. Nor is the case made better when they are told by Protestants that 
their position is the one assigned them in the order of Providence, which cannot 
be changed nor resisted without fatal consequences; that their misery and suffer- 
ings are the natural results of that depravity inherent in our nature and inherited 
frora our first parents, and that we can no more banish wretchedness and poverty 
than we can eradicate original sin. Neither do the political economists meet the 
case by urging that the laws of trade are founded upon the very nature of things, 
and, if some men suffer apparently under the operation of these laws, the evil is 
inevitable, and that these laws cannot be altered because their working may not be 
equally favorable to all; if some be less happy, others will be more; if some are 
starving now, others will have plenty elsewhere or hereafter, and thus the average 
will be fair; if many die, there will be more for those who remain; and if men are 
deprived of labor in one department of industry, they can turn to another ; and if 
they die in the transition, it is because they were not needed. So, neither is the 
complaint of socialists met by statesmen, who tell them their demands cannot pos- 
sibly be conceded without the greatest injustice to vested interests, without disturb- 
ing society to its foundations, without such a radical change of political institutions 
as would wholly change the existing order of things, and thus revolutionize our 
present social system; to the ruin of those who now hold wealth and power, 
advantages not to be surrendered without a struggle. No such responses as these 
can allay the excitement or stem the progress of socialism, the very object of 
which is to remove the barriers to progress, to open the career of industry to pov- 
erty-stricken multitudes, who now, when they labor at all, labor for the advantage 
of others more than for their own; who insist upon the solution of the problem,— 
What will best promote the interests of the whole number of any community ¢ 

“Although we totally dissent from the plans of reforming political institutions 
which the socialists have proposed, we cheerfully concede their having rendered a 

eat service to social science by demonstrating the justice and necessity of reform. 
Their strong sympathy for human suffering throws an interest over many of their 
writings, very much in contrast with much of the theology, political economy, and 
politics of the present day. It would be a useful task to glance over pages thusin 
contrast, and entertain our readers with socialists pleading the cause of humanity, 
and Christians taking the part of wealth and power. If much cause of humiliation 
should be found in this comparison, it would not be the only lesson of that kind 
which might be administered to those who profess to be the followers of Him, who, 
when he took upon himself the form of humanity, became also its champion and 
friend.” —pp. 361-3. 


With these sentiments in the main we accord. And we re- 
gard it as a matter of gratulation among liberal minded and hu- 
mane Christians, that authors who have authority in the world, 
such as those who appear in the pages of the North British Re- 
view, are speaking in much the same way. 

But we cannot dwell longer on the merits of the book. 
They are such in kind as we have indicated, and such in de- 
gree as to make us on the whole quite thankful that it has been 
published. We pass to its demerits. 

These are palpable and serious. The most striking of them 
is an extravagant and unqualified statement of the defects of 
modern Christians, and especially of Christian ministers, partic- 
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ularly with reference to the great Christian law of charity and 
obedience to the precepts of Christ—so extravagant and unqual- 
ified as often to be false or to convey a false impression. Wecan 
see that what the writer probably intends is true, while what he 
says is often and evidently untrue, and offensive also because 
bearing hard upon Christians, who, notwithstanding their imper- 
fections, are the light of the world. We suppose from what ap- 
pears in the book of the author’s reverence and affection for the 
Christianity of the Bible, and indeed of his regard for Christ- 
ians, that he would probably assent to modifications and quali- 
fications of many of his statements, if they should be suggested, 
which would render them true and disrobe them of all needless 
offensiveness. And yet without such modifications and qualifi- 
cations many of his statements are not true, and may justly be 
regarded as injurious, Of these extravagant and unjust state- 
ments we will quote a few examples from the multitude which 
the book affords. Here is a part of the title of the book: 
“Creeds without Charity, Theology without Humanity, and 
Protestantism without Christianity.” A candid man takes up 
the book and reading the title, and then looking over its pages 
to learn what the author meant by this part of the title, would 
be very likely to conclude that he meant by it that modern 
Christians have creeds but not charity, have theology but not hu- 
manity, and that Protestantism is severed from Christianity. He 
says, indeed, in the second edition, on the page following the 
title page, “ The foregoing title has created impressions not in- 
tended by the author. In making it short, it has become am- 
biguous. It would have better expressed the meaning had it 
run thus, ‘‘ Creeds, but not without Charity, Theology, but not 
without Humanity, Protestantism, but not without Christian- 
ity.” Better late than never is this explanation. Yet it would 
have been better still, if it had accompanied the first instead of 
the second edition of the book. Unfortunately there are many 
expressions in the body of the book which need as decided ex- 
planations and qualifications, not to say contradictions, to make 
them true and just. And the motto of the title page, interpre- 
ted in the light of such expressions, means the exaggerated and 
injurious charge which it has been generally understood to 
mean. This explanation, however, confirms the remark which 
we have already made, that the author, if called on to explain 
the various extravagant statements or assertions in his book, 
would probably so qualify them as to render them true. But 
here are other specimens : 


“ Apart from these flagrant departures from the spirit of Christianity, what does 
the current history of the various churches, in greater or less degree, disclose? 
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Intense and often unscrupulous rivalry, incessant and unkind competition, a self- 
glorifying and haughty demeanor. Whatever a few individuals may do to correct 
or overcome the evil, churches seldom treat each other in a spirit of love or for- 
bearance. If, without, they are ever in a hostile attitude; within, they are far 
from being at peace with each other, or with the Master they profess to serve. If 
united, they are but too often frozen together ; if at variance, it has all the acrimony 
of a family quarrel. They build sumptuous temples for the worship of God, and 
sell the seats to the highest bidder: they neither attend nor allow others to 
attend.”—pp. 177-8. ’ 

“ But the world now looks on and beholds, in Catholic countries, that great 
machine called the church, contrived by crafty and ambitious men to enrich them- 
selves, to enslave and rule the masses under cover of ignorance and superstition: 
where Protestantism prevails, a free intellect, but a hard and unrelenting selfish- 
ness, a devotion to mammon never before equaled, a grinding competition in all 
the pursuits of life, a race for wealth and power, in which the multitudes are dis- 
tanced by a few, who become masters, and wield their power with unpitying sever- 
ity ; a scene of strife, of endless divisions, of hot discussions about trifles, of secta- 
rian rivalry, in which every element of evil mingles, often without even a spice of 
human kindness, much less religious charity. Will the world adopt Christianity 
while this picture is before it? No: the world has already risen in judgment upon 
Christianity as exemplified by those who are called Christians. What are the 
characteristics of Christendom in the eye of the world? Civilization, discord, war, 
priestcraft, sectarianism, greediness of gain, vigor of mind, heartless competition, 
dowination of capital, pauperism, crime.”—pp. 183-4? 

“There are no greater friends of political liberty than Protestants, but it is that 
liberty which lets every man take care of himself, and ruin seize the hindmost; it 
is that liberty which stimulates all to run, but permits the heat of competition to 
rise so high that none can stoop to pick up the multitudes who fall exhausted by 
the way.”—p. 190. 

“In chartism, in democracy, in socialism, there is not necessarily any ingredient 
of infidelity ; and yet in fact, we find them toa large extent blended and traveling 
together, because Christians, as such, and those who pretend io be such, have, with- 
out just discrimination, opposed every movement of reform, as dangerous to 
society.” —pp. 272-3. 

“The mission of Christ was not merely incarnation, death, resurrection, media- 
tion, and redemption. It was also an humble and lowly ministration among the 

r and suffering: this was his daily work, He went about doing good, minister- 
ing to the hungry, visiting the sick, and restoring the leprous, the blind and the 
lame. He preached constantly the doctrines of His mission, which, wherever felt 
and apprehended, will secure a ministry engaged in the very same work. Now, 
whether we look upon the whole mass of those who are regarded as Christ’s min- 
isters, or at those of any particular denomination, we shall be equally at a loss to 
find any class of them Aw are imitating the ministry of their Lord and Master. 
Not only is there no such class of ministers, but it is rare to find one who walks in 
the foutsteps of Him whom he professes to serve; it is rare to find one who even 
comprehends the scope of his teaching who spoke as never man spake.”—pp. 214-15. 

“Tt is seengeliateed, that with the example and instructions of the Saviour 
before them, ministers should have so forgotten their duties to their fellow-men as 
not to perceive that the hand of charity must accompany the tongue of truth ; the 
latter must enter into the heart, but the former must open the door. In what 
Protestant country are the clergy regarded by the mass of the poor as their special 
friends? or rather, in which do the t look to or receive from ministers or bish- 
ops, as such, any evidences of special regard, temporal or spiritual, beyond what 
may be dictated by and subserve the interests of such ministers and bishops them- 
selves ?”—p. 224. 


Now that there is something of truth in these representations 
we will not deny; truth that should be spoken, and that the 
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churches and ministers of Christ should hear and regard. But 
they are so unqualified, so exaggerated and colored as to be on 
the whole false and calumnious. The part that is true in them 
bears so small a proportion to the part that is false that it is 
hardly recognized. It is only another of the multitudinous ex- 
amples of human inconsistency that a man, who is writing a 
book on purpose to commend obedience to the slighted law of 
charity or love, should in that very book so flagrantly transgress 
that law by a reckless, or at least an unregulated, tongue. A 
book like this, whose object is to expose and rebuke the defects 
of Christian churches and ministers, especially needs state- 
ments which are just, well qualified, modified and guarded— 
statements which give the truth in such fair measure and pro- 
portions, that they will be seen and felt and acknowledged to 
be true by at least the candid among those to whom they are 
addressed. In these days, exaggerated, intense, reckless, and 
galloping expression is very common and very cheap. But 
just and fair expression—expression which is so qualified and 
accurate as to make the impression of truth and truth only—is 
not so common. The latter, not the former, we need in these 
times, on all subjects, but especially on such a subject as this. 
The latter carries conviction and profit to those who are ad- 
dressed. The former only offends and repels them. An author, 
many of whose charges against them are so extravagant and 
intense as to be false and to produce in them the impression 
that they are calumniated, does not gain their ear and credence 
even for the wholesome truths which he utters. They say, 
“We know he is unfair and unjust here; we cannot therefore 
trust him anywhere; he is not worth minding.” It is much 
to be regretted that a book which contains so much timely and 
salutary truth should be so marred, and to such a degree nulli- 
fied, by this common vice of modern authorship—so common 
as to be almost vulgar—the vice of extravagant, intense, and 
reckless assertion. e have no doubt that the very pertinent 
and weighty truths and reproofs of this volume might have been 
so stated as to command the assent of nine tenths of those 
who have revolted from it as an abusive libel on Christians and 
their ministers. If the author had really done at first, what, in 
the following paragraph from the preface of his second, edition, 
he says it was his purpose to do, his book would have been quite 
acceptable. 


“ It was our purpose to insist that the doctrine of Christian Charity is not suffi- 
ciently prominent, if it be not wholly omitted in Protestant standards, creeds, con- 
fessions, catechisms, and articles; that it did not hold the place due to its import- 
ance in Protestant theology and literature ; that our Protestant theology was not 

VOL, XI. 73 
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sufficiently imbued with the precepts and teachings of our Saviour himself; that 
the moral law—the rule of Christian life and conduct—could be more safely drawn 
from the very words of Christ, than from any uninspired development of the Deca- 
logue ; that it was wrong, very wrong, to pass over in silence or in a. the 
language of our Lord covering the whole ground of moral obligation, of duty to 
God and duty to man; and attempt to develop the doctrine of charity or love from 
the Decalogue ; that the moral law was re-enacted in a new commandment, and set 
forth by Christ himself with such fulness, sueh searching power, such deep discrim- 
ination, such ample comprehensiveness, that it savors of profane hardihood, if not 
criminal oversight, to attempt the deduction of Christian obligations by any mere 
human commentary upon the Ten Commandments. 

“We meant to urge that no document, proceeding from the Reformers or from 
the founders of any of our leading Protestant denominations, contains any ade- 
—_ or even fair statement of the Christian law of Charity as proclaimed by 

hrist and taught by his apestles; that this omission in Protestant teaching had 
led to serious mistakes and omissions in Protestant modes of administering charity, 
and to a very inadequate conception of the obligations of Christians to their fellow 
men ; that the commands to love our neighbors as ourselves, and to do to others as 
we would have others do unto us, have not and are not receiving that close, faithful, 
and adequate application to the business and conduct of men in the various rela- 
tions of life to which they are entitled at the hands of the Protestant clergy; that 
no such application is to be found in our religious literature; that it does not com- 
ply with law of Christian Charity to look upon our fellow-men merely as so 
many sinners—as so much material for conversion, or to be moulded and worked up 
into congregations—as so many subjects, upon whom the ecclesiastical organizations 
and their several modes of teaching should be brought to bear; that this law clearly 
enjoins not merely loving our Christian brethren of the same denomination, or of 
any denomination, which is rising no higher in the scale of charity than the require- 
ments of Free Masonry and Odd Fellowship, but it enjoins loving those who do not 
love us—even our enemies and those who despitefully use us. It is not enough for 
the Christian to be concerned only for the interests of men in the world to come, 
but for their best interests in this world. If a heathen poet could exclaim: 

Homo sum: et nihil humani a me alienum puto; 
(lam a man: every thing that is human concerns me ;) 

the Christian must realize that the law of his charity carries him higher and farther, 
in regard for humanity, than any heathen conception could ever attain. 

“We maintain that Christ himself should have the chief voice in defining 
Christianity, and that this has been denied him in most, if not all the compends 
and summaries of Christian doctrine which are the bond of Protestant churches. 
Let them all be examined to see if a single one contains any full recognition of 
what Christ taught in his own ministry.”—pp. v-vii. 


Another demerit of the book is the vagueness and indefinite- 
ness of its recommendations. It is difficult to ascertain what 
modes or measures it recommends of charity to the poor, if in- 
deed it recommends any. We cannot tell what our author 
would have Christians do. We know in general that he would 
have them administer charity and relief to the poor; but how, 
specifically, we cannot learn, and we think it would be difficult 
for any one to learn from his book. This is the more remarka- 
ble and troublesome because he condemns all the existing meth- 
ods of charity to the poor. He tells us that on this subject all 
is wrong. And there he leaves us. He does not tell us what 
is right. He declares in a very sweeping manner, and with 
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severe censure, that there is a general neglect of the law of 
charity to the poor. He condemns, as contrary to the gospel, 
the modes and measures by which Christians do the little which 
he admits is done in charity. And there, under the pressure of 
his rebukes for neglecting the poor, and of his exhortations to 
befriend them, he leaves us. He objects, if we understand him, 
to the doing of the work of charity by the church. He objects 
to its being done by civil or municipal officers. He says, (pp. 
173, 4,) “ Alas! how many poor are already among us, and how 
fearfully the numbers are increasing! And what has been done 
for them by American Christians upon whom their Master has 
heaped such bounteous favors? They have, as in England 
since the Reformation, been turned over to the public authori- 
ties. Christians, as such, have thus repudiated their highest 
obligations. They have not taken in Lazarus to clothe and 
feed him; they have not taken up the wounded man; they 
have sent all to the poor-house; or rather they have virtually 
assented to the doctrine that that is the proper place for them.” 
Nor would he have this work of charity done by Christian 
associations. He says, (pp. 187, 8,) “Christ went from village 
to village, healing the sick, and personally solacing the cares of 
the poor: Protestants fulfill their charities not personally, but 
by delegation, or by machinery ; they visit the sick, feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked by joint stock associations or by 
the hands of public functionaries.” He protests also against 
the common mode of procuring money for charitable purposes. 
He says, “It is not the voluntary offerings of crowds who come 
up cheerfully and pour their contributions into the treasury of 
the churches. It is levied, nay, even exacted, by a system and 
under influences which do not permit denial; under such pen- 
alties as the givers are afraid toincur. It would be hard to 
conjecture how much of the money levied ip this way would 
be got if it were left to flow in solely by the spontaneous move- 
ments of the contributors. Certainly a very small portion.” 
This “mode of operation,” he says, is not Christian, but an ex- 
crescence upon Christianity which deforms it. How then, we 
ask, would he have Christians do this work of charity to the 
poor? We can only infer that he would have them do it, indi- 
vidually, without assuciation, organization, or the employment 
of agents of any kind or to any degree. Now we did not in- 
tend to discuss this topic at this point, but will say a few words 
in passing. We do not here give or withhold our approbation 
of the method of aiding the poor by taxation, and by the agency 
of municipal functionaries : much may be said upon both sides of 
that question. But we do say that the mode of aiding the poor 
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by the church, that is by the church giving needful aid to its 
poor members, through the personal agency of pastors and dea- 
cons and private members, is one of the most unobjectionable, 
appropriate and delicate of all modes, and one of the most evan- 
gelical. We think every church should take adequate care of 
its own poor—unless the work is by fair judgment beyond its 
power. And we say, also, that the work of charity to the poor 
in any given place, especially a large place, cannot be done well 
—that is, done adequately, uniformly, generally, completely, 
and without liability to frequent and gross imposition—except 
there is something at least of association, organization, “ dele- 
gation,” and employment of agents, by the charitable. 

These criticisms on the author we make very reluctantly. 
For we have decided sympathy with him on the subject which 
he discusses, and in many of the sentiments and views which 
he expresses ; and we think we see evidence that he is a man, 
who, if he should sit down and talk with us, and give an oppor- 
tunity for questions, and afford explanations, would evince a 
general and perhaps thorough agreement with us. We hope he 
will persevere in his good object, amending decisively his faults 
of method. He may discover, we think, various indications, 
both among the ministers and the members of our churches, 
that he has done much good already. 


We pass now to the second of the works at the head of this 
article. This is a thin volume of 139 pages in review and con- 
demnation of “ New Themes for the Protestant Clergy.” It is 
written in a style pure, clear, direct and forcible. It exposes 
with much severity many of the exaggerated and unjust state- 
ments of the author of New Themes. I[t pays a handsome 
tribute to the benevolent character of modern Christians, and 
to the self-denying kindness of modern ministers. And it dis- 
cusses with ability, though not in the most candid or compre- 
hensive manner, some of the topics into which it follows the 
“New Themes,” particularly pauperism and the British poor- 
laws. Of the manner in which he exercises the reviewer's 
function of correction and reproof we will give one or two 
illustrations : 

“ About twenty years ago, there died in Philadelphia, a very opulent merchant, 
who bequeathed a portion of his property to the city, in trust, for the erection of 
a College for Orphans. Among other provisions in his will, was one which forbade 
the admission into the college of Christian ministers, even as visitors for an hour. 
This was felt to be a gross and gratuitous insult to this most respectable body 
of men. * * * * And yet, melancholy to relate, we find this avowed Chris- 
tian, the author of ‘New Themes,’ instead of sharing the indignation which we 
should suppose a Christian would feel at such an insult to Christians and such a 


stab to Christianity, we find him actually triumphing over the insulted clergy as 
follows : 
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“Take the case of Stephen Girard. We hear there is a feeling of resentment 
among many of the clergy of Pennsylvania, coupled with branding him always 
as an infidel, for the exclusion of their order from his college of orphans. We know 
nothing more of Girard’s reasons beyond what he says, nor of his religious senti- 
ments, but on the face of the transaction there is every reason why the clergy should 
bow in anguish before an event which speaks so loud a reproach to their order. 
That a man who could conceive so vast a project of charity towards children, the 
most favored class under the dispensation of mercy; that one who could so ap- 

roximate the spirit of the apostle’s declaration —‘ Pure religion and undefiled 

fore God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction, (James 1, 27;) that one who knew the world so well, and had lived in 
it so long, and desired that the orphans taken in charge should be taught ‘ the purest 
principles of morality, so that, on their entrance into active life, they may, from 
inclination and habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and a love 
of truth, sobriety and industry,—should not be willing to commit this teaching to 
the clergy, or to their supervision, or even to their occasional inspection, should 
rather justify self-distrust and apprehension than a tone of reproach or condemna- 
tion.’—(p. 275.)” 

* * * * “Does not our author here contrast Mr. Girard’s character favora- 
bly with that of the Christian ministers who are excluded from his college? And 
yet we presume he must know that Mr. Girard, so far from being a Christian, lived 
in notorious neglect of Christian duties, of public worship, and of the observance 
of that day of rest and devotion, which even worldly men have agreed to respect. 
We do not see why we should hesitate to speak of that which Mr. Girard’s habitual 
conduct so loudly proclaimed. If this admirer of Mr. Girard is ignorant as to his 
religious sentiments, he need not long remain in ignorance. There are plenty of 
our more elderly citizens who can enlighten him on this subject. Does that man 
make any secret of his religious opinions, who names his ships, ‘ Voltaire,’ ‘ Rous- 
seau, and ‘Helvetius?’ His own relatives have not hesitated to let us know what 
they thought of his religious opinions, when they have dragged his will befcre the 
supreme tribunal of his country, for condemnation and abolishment, as the will of 
an infidel, and a foe to Christianity”—pp. 39-46. 

“ We have said that our author cannot tell what is doing, even in his own neigh- 
borhood and city ; and we now proceed to give a striking proof of his ignorance 
on this point. Speaking of ‘the responsibilities of Christians in the United States, 
in regard to the suffering classes, he says, ‘Have we not among us those who are 
hungry, and require to be fed; those that are naked, and require to be clothed; 
those that are fainting with thirst and require a cup of cold water ; those that are 
sick and in prison and require to be visited? Alas! how many poor are already 
among us, and how fearfully the numbers are increasing! And what has been 
done for them by American Christians upon whom their Master has heaped such 
bounteous favors.’ (p. 173.) Certainly the inference here is that, little or nothing 
is done by American Christians, for the poor. Now let us examine a little into this 
matter. Let us take the author’s own latitude, (not in assertions / this requires more 
hardihood than we can summon,) Philadelphia, and its environs, and endeavor to 
form an estimate of what some few Christians in Philadelphia, are doing for the 

r. In addition to the vast sum of $189,000 distributed to the poor, by the pub- 
fe authorities, in 1851, of which Christians, of course, contribute a large proportion, 
there are in Philadelphia, upon a moderate estimate, two hundred charitable socie- 
ties conducted by private agency; (of which, about one hundred and sixty are 
directly connected with Christian churches ;) whose duty it is to ‘ clothe the naked,’ 
and provide for the destitute. We have reason to believe that, at least twelve 
thousand poor children (we do not include those who belong to the ‘ better off’ 
classes) are weekly gathered together on Sunday, for — instruction. It is 
probably much within bounds to say that, five thousand five hundred male and 
female visitors are employed, more or less, in visiting the lanes and alleys of our 
city and suburbs, ministering to the temporal and spiritual wants of the poor. 
In one case, alone, more than two hundred ladies divide the city and suburbs into 
sections, and appoint visitors, whose self-imposed duty it is, to visit every dwelling 
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where the existence of poverty is known, or suspected. These excellent women 
not only relieve immediate wants, but give*counsel, calculated to improve the house- 
keeping of the improvident, or uninstructed. Neglected children are brought into 
schools ; intemperate parents are urged to abstain from the intoxicating cup ; the 
duty of public worship, and the claims of Christianity, are enforced upon the minds 
of the poor. For the young, places of profitable industry are provided ; and the in- 
firmities of age are rendered more tolerable, by the hand of charity, and the voice 
of compassion. These ladies, during the year ending Oct. 21, 1851, had under their 
charge 856 families; they made 7,200 visits to the abodes of indigence; they 
‘clothed the naked,’ by the donation of 3,337 garments. There can be no objection 
urged here against interested agents; nothing said against ‘Societies ;’—for, be it 
noted, all the laborers referred to above, are performing a self-imposed duty. So 
far from receiving any pecuniary reward, they are always liable to calls upon their 
own means, to relieve the destitute. If their associated character displease our 
author, let them be considered in the light of individuals, each working in his or 
her own sphere, and thus fulfilling their duty, however those who help to provide 
the means expended, may be neg a theirs. And thus we answer our critic’s 
insulting query, ‘What are Christians doing?’ They are doing this, and they are 
doing much more; and if fe be ignorant of such operations, going on perhaps 
within a square of his own door, what can be the amount of his experience among 
the poor? But we have referred to but a very small portion of what Christians 
are doing in Philadelphia, for the poor. Does our author know a single Christian 
family of his acquaintance, whose master or mistress is not, more or less, in the 
habit of visiting the abodes of the poor? Let us give him a little more insight into 
the philanthropic history of his own city. He speaks of neglected prisoners; 
‘Have we not among us those that are sick and in prison, and require to be 
visited ?’ (p, 173.) Is he aware that there has existed in Philadelphia, for more 
than eighty years, a society for alleviating the miseries of public prisons, of which 
the late Bishop White was, for forty-nine years, president? Does he know that 
that society, besides being the parent of improved prison discipline throughout 
the world,—lauded by Howard, and followed in England,—has at all times em- 
ployed in onr prisons, a band of men, who labor to cheer the lonely convict’s 
cell, and reconcile him to that society which he has injured, and to that God whom, 
too often, he bas forsaken and almost forgotten? Does our author never meet with 
these men in the prisons? And does he never encounter the visitors of the poor, 
when he takes his round among the hovels of the destitute? He says that: ‘If the 
preacher and people in our rich and well ordered congregations were, in the midst 
of the gravest sermon,’ suddenly brought to a sense of their duty that they ‘ would 
rush in a mass, preacher and people, from their splendid edifice, to the courts, and 
alleys and cellars, to the abodes of destitution, ignorance, crime and suffering.’ (p. 
199, 200.) Now, if he attend church, which, indeed, would be highly inconsistent 
with the spirit of the above comments, is he not aware that he is, perhaps, sur- 
rounded with those who have been employed in such visitation, during the week, 
and who have wearied themselves in the Sabbath School, by instructing ignorant 
children in the way of salvation? Has he not met with such visitors in the abodes 
of the poor, during the week? Has he not met such teachersin the Sabbath School 
—languishing perhaps for want of male instructors ? 

“ Had we space and time, we could exhibit a statement of what is accomplished, 
in various ways, for the poor, in the United States, which would surprise those who 
have not paid attention to the subject. In New York, our largest city, it is com- 
puted that one of every seven receives aid from his or her fellow citizens.”—pp. 
60-67. 

But this Review is not worthy of exclusive commendation. 
it has serious demerits. It treats “ New Themes” and its au- 
thor in a narrow and uncandid spirit. The Reviewer seems 
to be wholly blind to the merits of the work he criticizes. He 
does not admit at all the serious defects which it points ont in 
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the working of modern Christianity. He does not appreciate the 
ton a and salutary truths which it utters. Heseems to think 
that it has no merits, and that its influence is evil without mix- 
ture. He treats it as a work to be branded and banished from 
public regard. He relates some instances in which booksellers 
and others have examined the book and rejected it as the work 
of an infidel. He himself carefully acknowledges that the au- 
thor of New Themes is not an infidel, but a sincere Christian ; 
s he says that he writes like an infidel ; and if he should judge 

y his book alone, he should believe that he is an infidel. He 
quotes this language of “ one of the largest publishers in an ad- 
joining city :” “I have seen that book; a number of copies 
were sent to me ; but on looking over it, I thought it was writ- 
ten by an infidel, and sent the copies back ;” and then adds ; 
“now we are satisfied that the book was written by a Christian, 
and one of exemplary life and conversation. But had we only 
his book to judge by, we should have come to a far different 
conclusion.” Now this affixing the odious name of infidel, or 
raising the cry, “ He writes like an infidel,” is a common and 
economical way of putting down a man, or of destroying or im- 
pairing his influence, who does not altogether agree with us or 
with the common opinion respecting the nature of the Christ- 
ianity of the Bible and the application of its precepts to the ex- 
isting customs and conduct of men, its requisitions upon Christ- 
ian individuals and communities. It is sometimes a successful 
way ; though it usually reacts in favor of the person thus as- 
sailed. But it is a very unfair, illiberal and mean way. In the 
present instance its injustice is very manifest. In our judg- 
ment, it is not true that the author of “ New Themes” writes 
like an infidel. On the other hand there is abundant evidence 
in the whole plan and texture as well as in particular parts of 
the work, that he is a thorough believer in the Bible, a devout 
follower of Christ, and an earnest lover of his doctrines and 
precepts, bowing humbly to theirdivine authority, admiring their 
perfection, and desiring complete obedience to them in their 
true meaning. It does not become the reviewer to assume that 
he has arrived, or that the body of Christian people have arriv- 
ed, at a full comprehension of the Christian doctrines and pre- 
cepts, and a perfect understanding of the manner in which they 
should be applied to the conduct of individuals and to the institu- 
tions and customs of society. It cannot be taken for granted 
that there is nothing new or further to be learned in this re- 
spect. Two centuries ago, men who took the Bible for their 
guide, good and earnest Christian men, were in some habits 
and practices which we now see to be utterly and plainly con- 
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trary to the precepts and spirit of Christ. Are we to assume 
that there is no such blindness in these days and that there are no 
errors now respecting the meaning of Christian doctrines and 
precepts and their application to the conduct of individuals and 
to the customs and institutions of society? Isit not rather to be 
expected that Christianity is to accomplish a vast deal more for 
the amelioration of man and his condition, not only by the vig- 
orous prosecution of reformations already begun and the better 
performance of duties already known, but by new discoveries 
of serious and general errors in practice, the institution of new 
reformations, and the perfurmance of duties to which now we 
are blind? We do not believe in the infallibility of the Christ- 
ians or the Christian Churches or the Christian ministers of the 
present age, or that they have nothing more to learn in the 
breadth and depth of God’s word. And therefore we cannot jus- 
tify casting stones at those who indicate existing defects among 
Christians and their institutions, and call them to new duties, 
even though the mode of indication is quite imperfect. 


The third of the volumes which we have placed at the head of 
this article we regard as a poor affair. Its title indicates its 
character: “New Tuemes Conpemnep: on Tarrty Opinions 
upon ‘New Tuemes’ anvits ‘Reviewer.’” The object of the 
book is bad, and the taste with which the writer attempts 
to accomplish that object, is worse. The object is to put down 
New Themes, and to put up the Reviewer of it, by authority 
—by ponerse thirty opinions in condemnation of the one 
and in praise of the other, and those opinions for the most part 
anonymous. If a book cannot be put down otherwise than 
in this mode, let it go without being put down. It would be 
better even that a bad book should live than that it should 
be put to death by the introduction and prevalence of such 
a vicious method. This voting down a book, and by a kind 
of secret ballot too, appears to us an irrational and unman- 
ly device, and not very respectful withal to the community. 
It seems to assume that the reading community is like the man, 
who, when asked on Monday morning how he liked the sermon 
on the preceding Sabbath, replied that he did not know, for he 
had not “heard anybody say.’ But the taste of the book is 
worse than its object. It is evidently given to the public by 
the author of the Review of New Themes ; yet the letters con- 
tained in it, condemning New Themes and its author, abound 
in extravagant praise of the Review and its author, and repre- 
sent his victory over his opponent as complete and annihila- 
ting! Next door to writing puffs of ourselves is this publishing 
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other people’s puffs of ourselves. It is puffing ourselves by 
proxy. Our estimate of the Reviewer fell several degrees after 
reading this infelicitous sequel to his Review. 


We will now, in conclusion, discuss briefly one of the chief 
topics treated in this New Themes controvesy—the relation of 
Christianity to poverty—the duties which Christianity requires 
with reference to poverty. This subject, which might usefully 
occupy a whole volume, we can treat within our limits only in 
outline. 

The duties which Christianity enjoins with reference to pov- 
erty may be considered in two departments, that of prevention, 
and that of relief. The first we esteem the most important by 
far, on the principle that “ prevention is better thancure.” To 
prevent a man from becoming poor is far better than to let him 
come to poverty and then give him relief. To make a man 
and his family self-supporting and productive members of socie- 
ty, is much better than to allow them to sink to want, and then 
to aid them even in the kindest and amplest manner. Indeed, it 
is difficult to express adequately the superior value of the for- 
mer. Of course, if it is a Christian duty to relieve poverty, 
much more is it a Christian duty to prevent it. 

To prevent poverty is to know and to remove its causes. 
There is difficulty, undoubtedly, in understanding all the causes 
of poverty. With respect to some of them there is wide diver- 
sity of sentiment. But this is not true of its chief causes. 
They are plain and prominent, fearfully prominent. First 
among them all is intemperance or drunkenness. The Review- 
er of Nest Themes very justly censures its author for his omis- 
sion to speak of this prime cause of pauperism, and pertinently 
remarks that “a work on pauperism without treating on intem- 
perance is the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left 
out.” The Reviewer introduces on this subject some valuable 
statements of fact. From a discourse by Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania, he quotes the following: “It is computed by Mr. 
Porter, an English statistician of distinguished ability, but of no 
special interest in the subject which we are now discussing, 
that the laboring people of Great Britain, exclusive of the high- 
er and middle classes, expend no less than £53,000,000 ($250,- 
000,000) every year, on alcoholic liquors and tobacco.” * * * 
“In wasting $250,000,000 every year the laboring population 
of Britain put it beyond the power of any government to avert 
from multitudes of them, the miseries of want.” * * * “There 
is little doubt that the amount, directly or indirectly, consumed 
in Pennsylvania annually for the same indulgence equals 

VOL. XI. 74 
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$10,000,000.” He quotes from the Hon. Edward Everett the fol- 
lowing en intemperance in the United States in ten years, 
“1. It has cost the nation a direct expenditure of $600,000,000 
2. It has cost the nation an indirect expense of $600,000,000. 
3. It has destroyed 300,000 lives. 4. It has sent 100,000 
children to the poor-house. 5. It has consigned at least 
150,000 persons to the jails and penitentiaries. 6. It has made 
at least 1000 maniacs. 7. It has instigated to the commission 
of 1,500 murders. 8. It has caused 2000 persons to commit sui- 
cide. 9. It has burned, or otherwise destroyed, property to 
the amount of $10,000,000. 10. It has made 200,000 widows, 
and one million of orphan children.” He quotes from a dis- 
course of Rev. Albert Barnes to this effect: “The exact sum 
received in the city and county of Philadelphia for tavern li- 
censes in the year 1851, was $66,302. The expenses for pros- 
ecuting for crime, and for the support of pauperism, consequent 
on intemperance, in the city and county, was for the same 
year, as accurately as it can be computed, $365,000. The 
number of cases treated in the Hospital in the Blockley Alms 
House (Phila.) in 1851, was 5000. Intemperate men 2709, in- 
temperate women 897, total 3,606. There were, besides, cases 
of mania-a-potu 614; making nearly 4000 out of 5000.” The 
author adds that of 5,199 received in one year into the same 
Alms House, 2,323 were drunk when received. 

Now let it be borne in mind that there are multitudes who, 
by intemperance, bring themselves and families into poverty 
and the necessity of charitable aid, that are never prosecuted in 
criminal courts or carried to an Alms-House, and we must con- 
clude that intemperance is the chief cause of poverty. The 
testimony of the legal guardians of the poor, and of the mem- 
bers of Associations for the aid of the poor, in our cities and 
towns, would be that more than three-fourths of those who are 
so poor as to need assistance are made so by the intemperance 
of themselves or others. 

Here, then, we have the cause of the greater part of poverty 
singled out. Intemperance stands before us identified as the 
chief author of all this evil. What, now, is the dictate of 
Christianity with reference to this matter? Is it to allow this 
cause to continue its impoverishing effects, and then attempt to 
mitigate those effects by charity—allow it year after year to 
reduce its multitudes to poverty and then patiently and kindly 
to supply their wants? Or is it to prevent this poverty, with all 
its attendant evil and misery, by removing its cause? Is it to 
stand far down this dismal stream, and attempt to mingle 
soothing oil with its floods; or is it to go to the fountains and 
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= them up? Which does true evangelical charity require ? 
hich does the law of love to our neighbor, the law of a wise 
benevolence, demand? Surely the answer to this question is 
plain. Christianity calls on us to do all in our power to remove 
this chief cause of poverty. While we kindly extend the hand 
of charity to those whom intemperance is plunging into the 
gulf of necessity, we should do with our might that which will 
prevent intemperance itself, and thus its work of impoverish- 
ment and ruin. All the calls of the word of God to charity are 
virtually so many calls to prevent or remove intemperance, if 
this be practicable. And it is practicable. It has been abund- 
antly proved that the joint action of the principle of total 
abstinence, and of suitable laws for restraining the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors, will put an end to intemperance—at least to 
the greater part of it. If, on the one hand, the friends of good 
order and of charity will themselves practice, and, so far as they 
can, teach and inculcate, the principle of entire abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and, on the other hand, will 
give their influence for the enactment and enforcement of laws 
—— the traffic in those iiquors as a beverage—such 
aws as have practically proved their own efficiency —intemper- 
ance will be wholly removed, or at least restricted to narrow 
limits and small degrees. 

Here, then, is a mode in which friends of the poor, those who 
recognize the obligations of charity, can prevent three-fourths 
of all the poverty which calls for their aid—in which they can 
prevent three-fourths not only of the applications for aid, but of 
the mortification, the crushing of the spirit, the varied and 
countless mental sufferings, which are endured by those who 
are compelled to apply for aid or to accept aid; and not only 
these, but the far greater mortification, degradation and suffer- 
ing which is produced by that vice of intemperance in them- 
eikien or their natural guardians, which compels them to 
accept or to apply for aid. Itis a plain way, a tried way, a 
practicable way. Let the orderly and the charitable practice 
themselves, and inculcate by their influence, total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, and do what they properly may for 
the existence and successful operatiun of laws for restricting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors to their appropri- 
ate purposes, and poverty will soon be reduced to one-fourth of 
its present amount. This is the work of charity. This is a 

art of the requirements of Christianity respecting poverty. 
It is required by all the force of divine authority in those pre- 
cepts of charity so frequently uttered in the sacred Word. 
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And here it is very evident that the author of New Themes 
has made a serious oversight. He has overlooked, not only the 
truth that charity requires efforts to prevent intemperance in 
order to the prevention of poverty, but also the fact, honorable 
to modern Christianity, that such efforts have been extensively 
made, and that great success has attended them. In the last 
twenty-five years the Temperance reformation, imperfect as it 
has been and now is, has done more, not merely to relieve, but 
better still, to prevent, poverty, than ever was done for that end, 
during the same length of time, in any age of the world. And 
in this good and wise work of charity, Christians, and especially 
Christian ministers, have been laborers and leaders. The 
author of New Themes should have seen and acknowledged 
this. Such acknowledgment would have mitigated, in some 
degree, the evil impression which he has made by sweeping 
and unjust censures on Christians and Christian ministers. 

Another cause of poverty, far less indeed than intemperance, 
yet widely efficient, is ignorancge—the lack of intellectual disci- 
pline and culture. Ignorance tends to stupidity, indolence, 
thriftlessness and vice ; and these are sure causes of poverty. 
We would not indeed rely on intellectual culture alone, aside 
from moral and religious culture ; though even without these 
it is much better than ignorance, as far as thrift and even virtue 
are concerned, and with these surely it has a great influence to 
make a population ingenious, enterprising, industrious, produc- 
tive and thrifty. Other things being equal, an intelligent peo- 
ple will have more of general abundance and fewer instances 
of privation than an ignorant people. The general thrift of 
New England is due in a large measure to its Common Schools, 
and also indirectly to those higher institutions of learning 
which are essential to the life and success of Common Schools. 
General education, therefore, is demanded by true charity—that 
wise charity which prevents as well as relieves poverty. It is 
a duty which the gospel enjoins, indirectly, yet surely and 
earnestly, in its precepts of charity, to befriend our system of 
Public Schools. Every friend of the poor, every Christian 
especially, should give heed to these schools and do what he 
may for their excellence and success, and for the universal dif- 
fusion of their benefits, so that no portion of the children of 
the community shall be permitted to grow up in ignorance. 
We might urge this as a wise measure of police, self-protection 
and economy for society. But we urge it now as a measure of 
charity—wise charity. That is a short sighted charity indeed 
which labors to supply the craving wants of the poor, while it 
neglects the education of the children of the poor or of emi- 
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grant strangers, and allows them to come to maturity in igno- 
rance, and probably in thriftlessness and destitution. It is a 
very mistaken charity which occupies itself only with the 
relief of the destitute, and multiplies the occasions of charity 
by multiplying through neglect of the preventive measures of 
education the number and the miseries of the needy. 

By the like plain reasoning it is proved the dictate of charity 
to sustain Sabbath schools and missionary chapels for the in- 
struction and evangelization of that part of the population of 
our cities and large towns which is not reached by the priv- 
ileges of our churches. Such measures are indeed required 
by another and higher principle, love to the souls of men, re- 
gard for their spiritual welfare ; but they are also required by 
that charity which relieves or prevents the bodily wants and 
miseries of men. For nothing has been more thoroughly de- 
monstrated than that irreligion and profanation of the Sabbath 
tend to moral degradation and miserable poverty; while reli- 
gious instruction and attendance at the sanctuary tend to moral 
elevation and material thrift. The gospel is fitted to save men 
from the miseries of poverty and vice in this life, as well as from 
the punitive misery of the future life—is fitted to secure for 
them plenty, comfort and happiness in this world, as well as 
eternal purity and felicity in the world to come. 


Another mode of preventing poverty and privation, is by 
affording or facilitating employment for those who depend on 
their daily labor and chiefly on being employed by others for 
their daily bread—by bringing labor and laborers together. 
There are multitudes, oaney in our cities and large towns, 


where impoverished emigrants land or first resort, who can find 
no employment, or can find employment but part of the year. 
The result is two-fold. The labor market in those places is 
more than supplied, and thus the price of labor is reduced be- 
low the equitable standard ; and many, very many, are without 
employment, and having nothing, must either starve or be fed 
by charity, and must dwell in crowded and death-breeding cel- 
lars or attics or be taken to the alms-house or the prison. 

Now, undoubtedly, there is labor enough to be done some- 
where in the land to employ all its laborers. But it is simply 
hard-hearted advice to tell these unemployed and starving peo- 
ple to go and find it. They donot know where to look for it; 
and if they did, they are wholly without means to go where 
they may obtain it. It would therefore be a wise as well as 
kind charity, it would prevent a vast deal of destitution and of 
demand for alms-giving, if some thorough and wide reaching 
system should be devised of finding employment for those who 
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need and desire it, but cannot find it for themselves—of bring- 
ing the labor to be done and the people who wish to do it, to- 

ether. This is done now to some extent by intelligence offices, 

ut very inadequately. This subject commends itself urgently 
to all the charitable. It is well to help the poor, but it is far 
better to show them how to help themselves. There is hardly 
any sight more sad than that of a person who wishes work but 
cannot obtain it, who wishes not to beg but to labor, who wants 
not charity but employment, yet cannot find it, and the benevo- 
lent to whom he applies are obliged with bleeding hearts to say 
that they cannot tell him where he can find it. There ought to 
be in every city and large town, some well devised and efficient- 
ly conducted system, which, by extensive correspondence and 
agencies in the country, and by other wise methods, should find 
work for every one who desires to earn a support by labor. It 
would accommodate employers as well as the employed. And 
it would prevent a vast amount of destitution and crime, and 
save the necessity of a vast amount of alms-giving. 

Another mode of preventing poverty is to secure, or at least 
promote, adequate or equitable remuneration of labor. Un- 
questionably, one cause of destitution is that operatives, in some 
departments of industry certainly, receive inadequate wages— 
so inadequate that it hardly suffices to keep soul and body to- 
gether. That there are many of our fellow beings who, by 
constant work during unseasonable hours of the night as well 
as during .the day, obtain the scantiest support, and when ex- 
cessive labor or wearing anxiety brings sickness upon them, are 
the subjects of charity—who are thus, by their condition, in 
great temptation to dishonesty and to ruinous vice—surely this 
is a mournful consideration. We know that many say that 
this state of things is remediless—that the remuneration of labor 
must be governed by the law of supply and demand—by the rule 
of market price. Wedo not believe it. We protest against it. 
Without entering into any radical or socialistic theories, and 
without professing to have fathomed the subject of the relations 
between employers and employed, which we acknowledge to be 
a deep one, we do say that it is obvious that this condition of 
things may be at least mitigated by the application of the law 
of Christian equity, not to say Christian kindness. We insist 
that Christianity, the precepts of the gospel, as well as the law 
of supply and demand and the rule of market price, have a 
legitimate application to this matter. In whatever departments 
of industry the market price of labor is inequitably low, the 
employer is bound to pay more than the market price, provided 
the profits of his business are such that he can afford it; and 
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they often are. This, the rules of justice, and much more, the 
rules of Christianity,demand. If the employer can remedy or 
mitigate the severe and inequitable bearing of the rule of mar- 
ket price upon those whom he employs, he is bound to do it. 
He is not indeed under any obligation to impoverish himself in 
a contest with the rule of market price. But if the profits of 
his business exceed a fair remuneration for his labor and skill 
and for the use and risk of his capital, then he is bound to de- 
vote that excess to the remuneration of* his operatives, so far 
as to make that remuneration equitable ; or, if it is insufficient 
for that end, to make it go as far toward that end as it can. It 
is unjust, much more is it unchristian, for him to put into his 
pocket extravagant profits from his business, when those whom 
he employs receive inequitable wages. If he does, the language 
of the Apostle James applies to him, and was meant for him. 
“ Behold, the hire (the just due) of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud (injustice) 
crieth ; and the cries of them which have reaped have entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth.” And the poverty and 
necessity of receiving alms, which come upon those operatives 
by means of their inequitable wages, may fairly be said to be 
caused by him. He lays that burden upon them and upon the 
charitable community. Nor does it remove his guilt in the 


sight of God, or of justly mg men, if from the ill-gotten 
y 


surplus of his profits he gives freely in charity to relieve their 
necessities. For he should be just before he is generous. And 
his generosity, even if it should be so uncommon as wholly to 
relieve them all, is a poor substitute for that justice which would 
have saved them from the necessity of receiving charity and 
from all the trials and sufferings of soul which attend it. Yes. 
It should be remembered and thoroughly pondered by all men 
of business, and by all employers, that the law of Christian 
equity and the golden rule of the gospel applies to this matter ; 
and they should honestly make the application and abide by its 
results. A laborer comes to an employer for work, which is 
offered to him at acertain price. The laborer replies, “It is not 
enough. I need the work ; but that price for it is not equitable, 
and will hardly procure for me the bare necessaries of life.” 
The employer answers, “ That is the market price, I can easily 

et it done for that. Do it for that or not at all.” Ah! Mr. 

mployer, that will not do. That is not a sufficient answer, 
It will not suffice before the court of heaven. It does not suffice 
before the court of Christian equity. You cannot justly decide 
this matter, merely by referring to the rule of market price. 
There are other references to be made. Does your business 
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enable you, after a fair profit to yourself, to give more? If it does, 
you are bound to do it. And if you do it not, no rule of market 
price can shield you from the charge of injustice. We insist on 
it, that in this matter employers should not govern themselves 
by the market price alone, but also by the law of conscience, 
the dictates of equity and the golden rule of Christianity. 

The bearing of such action as we have indicated upon the 
prevention of poverty is particular and general. It would pre- 
vent destitution in the particular cases of the individuals receiv- 
ing wages equitably raised above the market price; and it 
would have a general effect on the market price itself. If only 
professedly Christian persons should adopt this course, it would 
seriously mitigate, if not wholly remedy, the evil of inequitable 
market prices for labor. 

In this connection it is worthy of remark that the diversifica- 
tion of female labor, the enlargement of its sphere, will contrib- 
ute to the more equitable remuneration of labor, and to the pre- 
vention of destitution and the need of alms-giving. It is female 
labor which is especially depressed. And this is chiefly be- 
cause that labor is so confined in its range. The labor market 
within that limited range is crowded; and thus the supply ex- 
ceeding the demand, the market price of labor is sunk below the 
standard of equity, in many departments far below. According 
to the law of custom, which has widely, though we are glad to 


say not exclusively, obtained and governed, women can do but 
four a; for a support—serve in families, sew, teach and 


marry. The result is that the prices of their sewing and teach- 
ing are often inequitably low, and that many are constrained to 
marry more from interest—to gain a respectable support—than 
from affection. Indeed, the result is that the prices of almost 
all female industry are too low. There are many things which 
women can do as well as men, or better. For doing those 
things they ought to be as well paid as men. Yet they are not. 
It is with pleasure that we have noticed of late a tendency to 
enlarge the sphere of female labor, and we think it the part of 
wise charity and of Christianity to favor and increase this 
tendency. It is a hopeful sign to see women employed in the 
lighter work of printing, and as clerks in the less laborious 
departments of merchandise. And we see no reason why they 
should not conduct and receive the profits of these departments 
of business. In some instances within our knowledge they 
have done so successfully. Indeed there are some kinds of 
business, now pursued exclusively, so far as we know, by men, 
which are decidedly more appropriate for women. For in- 
stance, we never see a woman in a shoe store, having a pair 
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of shoes fitted to her feet by a man, without the thought that 
that business would be done more appropriately and acceptably 
by women. We hope to see women extending their industry 
in many directions, and not only as employed but as employers 
and receivers of profits. It will do much to increase their 
worth, independence, and self-respect. It will do much to pre- 
vent destitution and the necessity of alms-giving. And what 
is still more important, it will do much to diminish the tempta- 
tions to moral degradation and ruinous vice. 


We come now to the second department of the duties which 
Christianity enjoins with reference to poverty—that of relief. 
Until the preventive measures which have been indicated, or 
others better still, have produced their results, there will be 
many in such poverty as requires charitable relief. And it 
cannot be expected that such measures, however successful, 
will prevent all poverty ; though we verily believe they would 
prevent nine-tenths of it. There will still be misfortune, and 
sickness, and insanity, and vice, and loss of natural guardians, 
and the infirmities of age—various causes of destitution and 
helplessness inseparable from our mortal state. That the desti- 
tute, whatever the causes of their need, should receive suitable 
aid is one of the plainest dictates of Christianity. It is required 
both by the spirit which the gospel inculcates, and by its 
numerous and positive precepts. We will, in a few words, 
indicate some of the methods in which such aid shouid be 
given. This general remark may be premised respecting them. 
They should be conducted with kindness and sympathy ; they 
should be adapted to the particular cases needing aid; they 
should be safe, guarding against imposition, discouraging idle- 
ness and encouraging industry; and they should be thorough, 
covering the aw ground in any given town or city, and 
reaching every case of suffering or necessity. 

The first and most obvious form of charitable relief is that 
which is administered privately by neighbors, kindred, acquaint- 
ances, and those who seek out the poor on errands of mercy. 
This is perhaps the best form of charity, useful to its authors, 
most grateful to the recipients, and usually bestowed wisely 
because bestowed by those who understand the circumstan- 
ces of each case. 

Next in importance we rank the charity of churches to their 
poor members. We hold that every church should adequately 
supply the wants of its own poor, unless the work transcends 
its ability—unless the church itself is very poor, or has experi- 
enced extraordinary calamities among its members. This mode 
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of charity, if faithfully exercised, would of itself relieve a 
large proportion of the needy. 

ut there is occasion, also, for wider associations than church- 
es in the work of charity. For there are some cases of neces- 
sity which need peculiar treatment. The insane, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind and the idiotic, need to be cared for in institu- 
tions specially fitted to their condition. And orphans, also, 
need Asylums, where they will receive as nearly as may be the 
parental care and kindness which they have lost, and will be 
prepared for favorable situations in worthy families. 

Moreover, in order to render the work of charitable relief 
complete and thorough, there must be in every city or large 
town an organization for the aid of the poor, which divides the 
place into small districts, assigning to each district one who 
volunteers to attend thoroughly and personally to the wants of 
the needy therein; which shall have a central office, and a 
book of record containing the report of the visitors concerning 
every person or family applying for help; and which shall 
secure the codperation of the citizens, both in the form of suffi- 
cient donations, and by their refusal to aid any applicant or 
beggar except by referring him to the visitor of the district to 
which he belongs. Such associations exist, and have enjoyed 
a large amount of success, in New York and Boston. And 


these methods have been found absolutely necessary in order to 
reach efficiently and suitably all cases of need, and to prevent 
the grossest abuse of charity by imposture, and especially by 
bartering its gifts for intoxicating drinks. The oewrmag of 


these associations are well worthy of study and imitation. They 
combine personal visitation of the poor, thorough acquaintance 
with their condition and a suitable supply of their wants, with 
careful prevention of imposture and of the abuse or misappro- 
priation of gifts by the recipients, and with the encouragement 
of industry and temperance. 

But we must conclude. Our limits have compelled us te 
treat the topic of the relief of poverty more briefly than we 
intended. Yet we do not regret that we have given most space 
to the topic of its prevention: for we deem that far the most 
important. And the whole subject we regard as worthy of far 
more attention from Christians and Christian ministers than it 
has received. Both the spirit and the precepts of the gospel 
require it. 





The College and the Church. 


Arr. VI—THE COLLEGE AND THE CHURCH. 


Our object in the present article will be little more than to 
present a few prominent facts designed to show the intimate 
connection which our New England Colleges have had with 
the growth and prosperity of the Church. These facts will 
have reference to various periods of our New England history, 
and taken together will serve as a rapid survey of this general 
subject from the arrival of the first colonies down to the pres 
ent time. 

We would at the outset guard against one inference, which 
is liable to be drawn from an article of this general aim and 
purport. We would not be understood as implying that our 
Colleges are of small importance, except so far as they are en- 
gaged in training up ministers of the gospel. They were 
ounded, doubtless, primarily for this purpose. They had this 
in view as their especialend. No other sentiment was strong 
and intense enough, especially in the earlier periods of our his- 
tory, to secure the means necessary for their foundation and 
support. At the same time, their founders had no mean and 
narrow view of the proper functions of a College. It was to 
be a source of life and well-being to the State as well as to the 
Church. It was to serve in the training of men, not alone for 
the pulpit, but for all the high and responsible positions in so- 
ciety. 

The first ministers of New England were almost without 
exception, men who had sustained the pastoral office in Eng- 
land. In proportion to the whole number of persons composing 
the infant colonies, this class was numerous; so that it has 
been often said, and no doubt with truth, that at no subsequent 
period have the wants of society in this respect, been so ade- 
quately met, as during the first twenty years of our history. It 
was natural, yet none the less providential, that this should be 
so. In the course of events which preceded and led to the settle- 
ment of New England, no class of persons would be more serious- 
ly affected in their feelings and interests than the non-conform- 
ing ministers. No class would suffer more severely from those 
oppressive laws, designed to secure strict conformity to the usa- 
ges of the established Church. From their very position, they 
would stand as a mark upon which these laws would first ex- 
pend their violence and they would consequently first be driven 
to cast about them to find a refuge for freedom of faith and con- 
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science. Moreover, the very fact that so large a number of 
ministers of the gospel were included among the early colonists, 
is in itself a sufficient refutation of a certain calumny, which 
every now and then ventures to make its appearance, viz: that 
New England was settled mainly for mere mercenary purposes. 
Without reference to general facts, let it be once granted that 
a desire to gain religious liberty was the moving cause of thuse 
early emigrations, and you have an easy and reasonable expla- 
nation of the circumstance, that a very large number of per- 
sons of the clerical profession accompanied these colonies. 
This class of men would most naturally be moved from their 
attachments to their native land, in the condition it then was, 
under the impelling power of this particular motive, while the 
other motive assigned would act first upon altogether another 
class of men, and leave the ministers at home. Cotton Mather 
gives us the names of seventy-seven clergymen, who left the 
pastoral office in England for the work of the ministry in New 
England, during the twenty years after the first landing at 
Plymouth. Fourteen more, during the same period, who were 
in a course of education for the pastoral office, left their native 
land, completed their studies here, and entered upon their ap- 
oo aegews work. After the movement under Cromwell had 
fairly commenced, for a time, this emigration of ministers 


pep | ceased. Their position at home was so much improved, 


and their prospects of usefulness were so encouraging, that very 
few came over during the period of the commonwealth. By 
the establishment of the monarchy in 1660, every thing was 
suddenly changed, and Mather gives us the names of fourteen 
more who soon after came to New England, and entered upon 
the duties of the pastoral office. The learned, but somewhat 
fanciful author of the Magnalia finds an evident satisfaction in 
the sacred number seven, which, as will be noticed, recurs in 
these several enumerations ; and there may be aslight suspicion, 
that he aided Providence a little in bringing these men into these 
precise groups. But as he gives us their names and their places 
of settlement in this country, his statistics may be regarded as 
essentially correct. It has been reckoned, that about the year 
1640, there was one graduate of Cambridge University, England, 
for every 200 or 250 inhabitants of the colonies. There were 
also quite a number of the graduates of Oxford. Among these 
graduates must be reckoned a few in civil office, and in other 
professions than the ministerial. But for the most part, they 
were ministers of the gospel. No such state of things has ex- 
isted in any of the later periods of our history. Notwithstand- 
ing our division at present into sects, (a circumstance which 
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tends to make ministers much more numerous in proportion to 
the whole population, than they would otherwise be,) if.we in- 
clude the ministers of every order and of every grade of educa- 
tion, it will be found probably that the number within the 
bounds of New England, does not at present exceed one to 
every 600 or 700 inhabitants. But these early ministers of 
New. England were almost without exception of good educa- 
tion, according to the standard of the times, and they were of 
one order. Not a few of them were men of rare ability and 
accomplishment. “The Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, had 
been Head Lecturer and Dean of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. He had a very accurate knowledge of the languages, 
and was able to converse in Hebrew and Latin. John Norton, 
first of Ipswich, then of Boston, was offered a fellowship at 
Cambridge. So various were the attainments of John Daven- 
port, of New Haven, that he was called the Universal Scholar. 
Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, the light of the western churches, 
had been advanced to a fellowship at Cambridge. Thomas 
Thacher, of Weymouth, composed a Hebrew Lexicon. Charles 
Chauncy, afterwards President of Harvard College, was Greek 
Professor for some time, in Trinity College, Cambridge. Many 
others were signal examples of scholarship and genius.” 


It was — such men as these, that the idea of the first 


New England College originated. It was with them a deeply 
rooted sentiment, and it has continued to be the sentiment of 
the body to which they belonged, that a thorough systematic 
education is necessary, suitably to prepare one to preach the 
gospel. It may safely be asserted that the ministry of New 
England of the Congregational order, has been from the first 
until now, far more complete and thorough in its education 
than either of the other learned professions. A single fact will 
illustrate this remark. In one of the volumes of the Quarterly 
Register there may be found a complete list of the ministers of 
the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, from the earlier 
periods of the colonies, down to the year 1832, embracing 947 
names ; of these all but 33 were regular graduates of some Col- 
lege. A few of the earlier pastors were educated at the Eng- 
lish Universities ; 649 were graduates of Yale; 118 of Har- 
vard, and the rest, who settled in the later periods, came from 
some of our newer Colleges, such as Amherst, Dartmouth, Will- 
iams and others. This fact serves to show how large has been 
the amount of culture bestowed upon the ministry, as com- 
pared with the other professions, and how fixed a hold the sen- 
timent of an educated ministry has upon the New England 
mind. 
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A few years after the first settlement of the country, it 
became manifest that the colonies could not long depend upon 
the mother country for their supply of ministers. ‘Though they 
were so amply furnished at the outset, yet, as many cf the 
early pastors were already somewhat advanced in life at the 
time of their coming over, and as the coionies were rapidly 
increasing in population, it was obvious to reflecting minds, 
that the supply would eventually prove altogether inadequate, 
unless active measures were taken to raise up a native ministry. 
It was a rare instance of sagacity and comprehensive foresight, 
that the New England fathers made this discovery as early as 
they did. Harvard College was founded at the very period 
before spoken of, when the country was for the time being most 
amply supplied with faithful pastors. But many of these would 
soon cease by reason of death, and causes were now in opera- 
tion in ana which would prevent others from coming 
over in sufficient numbers to meet the growing wants of the 
colonies. Far-seeing minds apprehended the result, and applied 
themselves earnestly to the work of founding Harvard College, 
dedicating it “to Christ and the Church.” This, we say, was 
a rare instance of comprehensive foresight. In such matters, 
the great body of men walk by sight rather than by faith, but 
“the prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself.” How 
thoroughly the wisdom of this course was justified will appear 
by reference to the condition of the churches, after some years 
had passed away. In the first Book of Mather’s Magnalia, 
Chapter 7th, we have, as the author entitles it, “ The members 
and places of the Christian congregations now worshiping our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the several colonies of New England, 
and the names of the Ministers at this time employed in the 
service of those congregations.” The time here referred to, is 
the year 1696, or 54 years after the graduation of the first 
class at Harvard College. It appears by the list given, that 
there were at that time in the colonies 129 Congregational 
churches, over which there were settled 116 pastors, of whom 
107 were graduates of Harvard College, thus showing how 
entirely the old order of things had passed away, and how com- 
pletely the churches had become dependent upon the new Col- 
lege for their supply of ministers. In his fourth Book, Mather 
gives us also a catalogue of the College down to the year 1698, 
indicating those among the graduates, who had already passed 
away by death. By this catalogue, it is seen that the College 
had at that time graduated 419 men, of whom 218 were min- 
isters, and of the latter only 62 had died, thus leaving a force of 
156 men for the supply of the 129 churches, in addition toa 
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few stil! lingering in the pastoral office, who were educated in 
England. Yet no alarm appears to have been manifested, lest 
there should be too great a surplus of ministers. So far from 
this, active measures were now on foot for the founding of 
Yale College, which went into operation two years after. 

One fact in this connection is interesting, though not partic- 
ularly related to our subject. The average length of life 
among those early ministers was decidedly greater than among 
the other graduates of the College. By studying the catalogue 
just referred to, it is found that in the above-named year, 1698, 
of the 201 graduates who did not enter the profession of the 
ministry, 95 were already dead, while as already stated, of the 
218 ministers only 62 had died. We vill hazard the conjecture 
that much the same result will be reached by an examination of 
our Triennial Catalogues, with reference to more modern times. 
Take a period of ten years, in the history of any of our 
. colleges, within the last thirty or forty years, and it will almost 
invariably be found, that a much larger proportion of the min- 
isters ‘graduated in that period are now alive, than of the 
other graduates of the institution. We have tried the experi- 
ment in repeated instances, and have hardly ever known it to 
fail. This would go to show that ministers, either from their 
personal habits, or the nature of their pursuits, or both, are ina 
position more favorable to health and long life, than men in the 
other professions. In calculations of this sort, a slight allow- 
ance should in justice be made, because the names of all who 
die before the completion of their professional study, are not 
italicised, so that virtually, the mortality among ministers does 
not begin to be reckoned until a few years after graduation, 
while of the other class, the reckoning dates from the time of 
graduation. This cause, however, is not sufficient to account 
for the different proportions of mortality incident to the two 
classes. 

It is proposed now to take a brief and rapid view of the ope- 
rations of our several New England Colleges, with reference to 
their efficiency in raising up ministers for the churches. This 
reckoning will be brought down only to the year 1845, because 
an interval of several years is required from the time of gradu- 
ation, before men will be fairly established in their professions, 
and be entered accordingly upon the triennial catalogues. We 
shall not include in this enumeration Trinity College of Hart- 
ford, nor Wesleyan University at Middletown, not having the 
means at hand for obtaining the necessary information. 

The first class at Harvard College graduated in the year 
1642, so that the time included in the history of this College 
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will be 203 years. The whole number graduated during this 
period is 5942, of whom 1478 were ministers. 

The first class in Yale was graduated in 1702, giving a 
period of 143 years for our estimate. The whole number of 
graduates from this Institution during that time is 5469, of 
whom 1558 were ministers. 

Brown University appears next upon the scene of action, 
having graduated its first class in 1769, and is therefore inclu- 
ded for a term of 76 years. The whole number graduated is 
1582, of whom 456 were ministers. 

Next follows Dartmouth College, whose first graduates came 
forth in the year 1771, giving a period of 74 years for our esti- 
mate. The whole number graduated during this time is 2434, 
of whom 788 were ministers. 

Williams College sent out its first class in 1795, which gives 
50 years for our enumeration. The whole number from this 
Institution is 1477, of whom 405 were ministers. 

In 1802, Middlebury College began its contributions to the 
general fund. The whole number graduated from this College 
down to the time specified, is 834, of whom 511 were ministers. 

The University of Vermont follows next in order, in 1804. 
The number graduated from this College is 428, of whom 160 
were ministers. 

Bowdoin College enters the list in 1806. The graduates of 
this College, for the time included in our reckoning, number 
902, of whom 176 were ministers. 

Amherst College comes upon the stage in 1822. She gradu- 
ated during the 23 years which remain, 827 men, of whom 423 
were ministers. 

Waterville College appears the same year, 1822, and gives 
for our enumeration 223 graduates, of whom 78 were ministers. 

It may be convenient to look at the above reckoning in a 
different and more compressed form. We give, therefore, the 
same statistics in the following table, with the addition of a 
column, showing what per cent. of the whole number of grad- 
uates from these Colleges have been ministers, down to the 
close of the year 1845. 

First Class in Graduates. Ministers. Per Cent. of Ministers. 
1642, Harvard, 5942 1478 244 
1702, Yale, 5469 1558 284+ 
1769, Brown University, 1582 456 28+ 
1771, Dartmouth, 2434 788 32+ 
1795, Williams, 1477 405 27+ 
1802, Middlebury, 834 511 61+- 
1804, University of Vermont, 428 160 37+ 
1806, Bowdoin, 902 176 19+ 
1822, Amherst, 827 423 51+ 
1822, Waterville, 223 78 35+ 
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By this table it will be seen that Middlebury College has 
furnished the largest proportion of its graduates for the minis- 
try, and Bowdoin College the least. Singular changes in this 
respect have come over some of the older Colleges. For the 
first hundred years of its existence, or down to the year 1740, 
Harvard College had furnished more than half (about 53 per 
cent.) of all its graduates for the ministry, while of her gradu- 
ates within the present century, not more than 10 per cent. have 
entered the ministerial profession. Yale College, for the first 
fifty years of her existence, furnished more than half of her 
graduates for the ministry. Within the present century, the 
ministers compose about 26 per cent. of her graduates. The 
greatest depression at Yale College, in this respect, appears in 
the latter half of the last century, and especially at the very 
close of the century. Under President Dwight, the College 
revived from a state of deadness in spiritual things, and has 
continued ever since to furnish a large number of her students 
for the ministerial profession. Amherst College has always 
enjoyed a marked character in this respect, having contributed 
fully one half of all her graduates for the service of the Church. 

It is interesting to trace out and notice the steady growth of 
this interest, with certain incidental fluctuations, from the time 
of the founding of Harvard College, until now. We give 


below the whole number of ministers graduated at all the 
above-named Colleges, arranging them in periods of ten years. 


Ministers. Ministers. 

From 1640-1650, 22. From 1740-1750, 176. 
“ 1650-1660, 87. “ 1150-1760, 178. 
1660-1670, 31. 1760-1770, 224. 
1670-1680, 28. “ 1770-1780, 219. 
1680-1690, 35. 1780-1790, 264. 
1690-1700, 72. 1790-1800, 310. 
1700-1710, 95. 1800-1810, 427. 
1710-1720, 99. 1810-1820, 635. 
1720-1730, 195. 1820-1830, 965. 
1730-1740, 195. 1880-1840, 107%. 


For the period that has elapsed since the year 1840, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain exactly how the case stands. The statistics 
relating to this period bone not yet become sufficiently settled 
and fixed, so that we can form any very definite opinion. For 
the first two or three years of this period, the tendencies were 
doubtless much the same as between 1830 and 1840. But 
since that time, there has evidently been a decline, somewhat 
marked and peculiar, in the number of candidates for the 
ministry. As we can no longer obtain reliable information upon 
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the subject from the Triennial Catalogues, our only course will 
be to look at the Theological Seminaries, which, in these latter 
times, gather up almost all the young men, who are on their 
way to the ministry. It is very rare that any young man, at 
the present day, completes his theological studies, except in 
connection with some one of our theological schools ; so that 
the information obtained in this way is well nigh as accurate as 
any that can possibly be gained upon the subject. To those 
who have not very closely observed the signs of the times, it 
will probably be a matter of some surprise to learn how great 
has been the decline in this interest since the year 1840. The 
following table will show, at a glance, how the case stands, in 
reference to the Theological Schools of our order in New 
England. We give the whole number connected with these 
several institutions, as they stand upon the catalogues for the 
year 1840, and also for 1852. 
1840. 1982. 

wes 

New Haven ¥ 18 38 

Andover . 150 99 

Gilmanton (N. HL.) “ 26 Since suspended. 


Total, 823 198 


This is certainly a very remarkable depression, and one that 
deserves to be well considered by all those who have the well- 
being of the Church at heart. Besides, it must be remembered 
that in a matter like this, even to remain stationary would be 
most emphatically to retrograde. The enlargement of the 
field of labor since the year 1840, has been very rapid. Even 
here at home, within the bounds of New England, not far from 
200 Orthodox Congregational churches, have sprung into being 
since that time, while in all the newer portions of our country, 
which have always naturally looked to New England for a 
large measure of their supply, the growth has been still more 
remarkable. In the field of foreign missionary labor also 
the demand is rapidly increasing. The main reason why we 
have not yet felt this depression more sensibly, and been more 
aroused to relieve ourselves from it, is, that about the year 
1840, there was, probably, what may be called a surplus of 
ministers, and we have in the mean time been living upon the 
resources already stored up. This state of things however 
cannot last forever, and we shall ere long find ourselves in an 
exigency, unless vigorous measures are soon taken to remedy 
the deficiency. In our Colleges there has been no decline in 
the number of students, at all corresponding with this depres- 
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sion in the Theological schools. The following table will show 
that our colleges are generally prosperous, and on the increase. 
eae én 1840. a in 1852. 


Harvard College, 
Yale ? 438 446 
Brown University, 183 225 
Dartmouth College, 281 237 
Williams 7 128 208 
Middlebury “ 62 60 
University of Vermont, 109 107 
Bowdoin Coliege, 150 152 
Amherst ‘“ 169 190 
Waterville “ 55 88 


Total, 1,812 2,017 

The law of action and re-action, in reference to a supply of 
ministers, is slow in its operations, and requires a considerable 
reach of time to work out its appropriate results. A period of 
nine years at least, is requisite to carry through the education 
of a minister from its beginning to its end, even when the pro- 
cess goes steadily forward, without interruption. But as a very 
large proportion of the candidates for the ministry in New Eng- 
land are poor, or at best in moderate circumstances in life, it 
happens, perhaps in the majority of cases, that this period must 
be extended one, two, or three years, to allow for an interval of 
teaching, between the close of the college course and the com- 
mencement of theological studies. Consequently, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to adjust the supply to the actual demand. The 
process is like that which goes on in connection with our little 
inland lakes, which are fed almost wholly by concealed springs. 
Long after the dry season has commenced, and the surface of 
the earth is parched with drought, these lakes continue to pre- 
sent an overflowing fullness. On the other hand, in the autumn, 
long after the fall rains have set in, drenching again and again 
the surface of the earth, these lakes are seen half empty and 
unsightly, still waiting to feel the influence of causes, which 
have been for some time at work. 

There was atime about the year 1840, when the great in- 
terest which had for many years been felt in the subject of min- 
isterial education, and the great efforts which had been put 
forth in its behalf among the churches, had resulted at length, 
in a very unusually large supply of ministers. The earnest 
prayers, which for fifteen years had been offered up on this sub- 
ject, at many a fireside, as well as in the conference meeting 
and church, had been answered, and we had an abundant supply. 
We then fell to criticising the past. We began to look back, 
and discover how many mistakes had been made, during the 
process. We had reasons, many and various, why so many 
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men should not have been brought forward, and this general 
state of mind has continued, in a greater or less degree, ever 
since. Young men, who have been preparing themselves to 
enter the sacred profession, have met with little of that warm- 
hearted sympathy and affection that was extended to this class 
of persons, in earlier periods. Many who have had strong im- 
pulses in this direction, have been discouraged and unnerved 
for want of this sustaining sympathy and approbation on 
the part of Christian friends, and have been led to low and 
worldly standards of duty. Many more, who would have adorn- 
ed the ministerial profession, and who might easily have been 
persuaded to prepare themselves for this sacred calling, had the 
proper motives been brought to bear upon them, have remained 
at rest, never dreaming that it was either fit or practicable for 
them to leave the sphere in life in which they were moving, for 
the work of the ministry. Hence it is, that with a great in- 
crease of population, and perhaps a still greater increase of 
wealth and ability, the TheBlogical Seminaries of our order, in 
New England, contain, at the present time, a little more than 
half the number of students that were found in them thirteen 
or fourteen years ago. 

And after all, what is the wonderful mistake that was made 
during those former days of zeal and activity in this cause ? 
Many things might have been better, had they been otherwise, 
and many things would have been otherwise, had there been a 
larger previous experience. But “what is the chaff to the 
wheat?” If we accept nothing in this world, unless it is abso- 
lutely perfect, we have but a small chance for progress. . It re- 
quires but a very little examination, to enable one to perceive, 
that the vigorous movement in behalf of this cause, years ago, 
stands most nearly connected with whatever of progress we 
have since made, and with whatever of strength we have at pres- 
ent. A very large proportion of the present active ministerial 
force, in connection with the Congregational and New School 
Presbyterian bodies, is due to the energy with which this work of 
training men for the ministry was prosecuted twenty years ago. 
“ Let the dead then bury their dead,” but let us not sit, wasting 
our time and our strength, in idle regrets and vain imaginations, 
as to what might have been. There is an earnest demand for 
new activity, if we would be prepared to meet the responsibil- 
ities which the future is to devolve upon us. In matters of this 
kind, to act in season, is the dictate of highest wisdom. There 
is an immense loss of time, and waste of strength, in lingering, 
until the full weight of this evil is upon us, before we begin to 
take measures for our relief. 
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Already, the tendencies which are so obvious from a survey 
of our theological schools, begin to reveal themselves pretty 
distinctly among the churches. The following table, the items 
of which are copied from the minutes of the several State As- 
sociations of New England, of the Congregational order, for 
the years 1851 and 1852, exhibits very clearly a downard tend- 
ency. Under the head of ministers, we include pastors and 
stated supplies. . 


1851. 1852. 
Churches. Ministers. Churches. Ministers. 
Maine, 225 165 227 155 
New Hampshire, 165 184 152 
Vermont, 164 199 156 
Massachusetts, 429 461 406 
Connecticut, 229 273 232 
Rhode Island, 24 22 25 20 


1,357 1,167 1,369 1,121 

In this table, Connecticut more nearly holds her ground than 
any other of the States, but even in Connecticut there is a light 
relative decrease, while in all the other States the tendency 
downward is more decided. We have seen only a portion of 
the statistics of these States for the present year, and we are 
not certain that they are yet fully published. It may be true, 
that the minutes of the present year will not seem entirely to 
confirm the evidence to be derived from the above table, be- 
cause as a matter of course there will be many alternations in 
statistics of thiskind. A large number of vacant churches, in 
a given State, may have supplied themselves with pastors 
during the past year, and thus, for the time being, the State 
will present a more hopeful aspect. But we cannot doubt, from 
various kinds of information, touching this subject, that the 
general tendency at present is fairly exhibited in this table, and 
that the same order of things will continue for some time to 
come. There is reason to believe that the number of candi- 
dates for the ministry in the earlier stages of study is slightly 
increasing, but the advance is not of so marked a character as 
to produce any very sensible effects. 
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Cuoate. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 
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Ir is now more than a year since Mr. Webster left us to re- 
turn not “until the heavens be no more.” His death called 
forth such an universal and profound sorrow, as surprised even 
his friends. The national grief has been expressed in ever 
appropriate way—by the booming cannon and the tolling bell, 
the funeral service and the commemorative discourse. Our 
publications, from the daily journal to the quarterly review, 
have teemed with biographical notices, criticisms, and eulogies. 
Some have uttered praise without measure, some have censur- 
ed without discrimination, a few have tempered eulogy with 
truth. Several circumstances having prevented us at the time 
from joining in this general expression of feeling and opinion, 
we take the opportunity afforded by the publication of Mr. 
Choate’s splendid commemorative discourse, to put on record 
some account of the life and opinions of the great New Eng- 
lander, and to give our views of him as a man and a statesman. 

As it does not fall within our plan to make any farther use 
of the discourse of Mr. Choate, at the present time, we take the 
occasion to express the opinion, that it will add to his already 
well-established, but growing reputation. Great as he is, and 
great as he is admitted to be, by his countrymen, there is, we 
believe, a wider and more enduring fame for him, than is ex- 
pected by many of his admirers. Mees some of his best qual- 
ities are often overlooked, as when, being dazzled by the reflec- 
tion of sun-light, we quite forget that the rays come from the 
polished surface of solid metal. In the blaze of his imagination, 
we are apt not to see how broad and robust is his understanding, 
and how keen is the vision of his reason. What we mean was 
happily expressed by an equal, if not a kindred genius, in a 
speech delivered in the recent Constitutional Convention of 
Massachusetts. “ Many compliments,” said Mr. Dana, “have 
been paid to that distinguished gentleman, in this House, for 
his beauty of fancy, wealth of language, and charm of manner. 
These expressions are naturally drawn from those who have 
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heard and studied him but little. But I can say that it is the 
opinion of those who have heard him most, know him best, and 
studied him the longest—the judges on the bench and his breth- 
ren at the bar—that but for these fascinations, he would be 
recognized at first by all, as he is by them, as the greatest mas- 
ter of logic we have amongst us.” But we must hasten to our 
task, and we do so expressing in the meantime our hope, that 
Mr. Choate will soon favor the public with a collected edition 
of his various publications. 


In one of the books of Samuel, there is a long list of the 
names of the men who were distinguished in the reign of David, 
three of whom are spoken of as “ the three chief mighty men.” 
Our national annals will furnish a similar example. Tin our con- 
temporary history, we can name many eminent men who have 
recently passsd off the stage, or who yet fill stations of trust 
and honor. Generals, naval heroes and statesmen, judges, poets, 
historians and divines, pass before us in grave procession. Our 
eyes ao on the forms of Kent and Story, of Emmons, Chan- 
ning and Stuart, of Allston and Cooper, of Jackson and of Tay- 


lor. And there is yet another, whose career of public service 
began under the administration of Washington, was continued 


with increasing honor under every successive president, until 
he occupied the office of chief magistrate, and under the dome 
of the capitol, drew to a close most glorious and hallowed by 
the out-gushing plaudits of a mighty nation, as his remains 
were borne to the ancestral resting-place at Quincy. But still 
there were three men, in our time, who for their intellectual 
vigor, their position, and their sway over their countrymen, 
towered over all others, “ proudly eminent.” In a generation 
prodigal of distinguished men, Webster, Calhoun, and Clay, 
stood out distinctly from all the rest as men of special mark ; 
and of these three, the first, like Adino the Eznite, was chief. 
Among the others he was facile princeps, although he took 
the highest seat, not without a tremendous effort, but still tri- 
umphantly. Nor from that lofty eminence shall the course of 
time, nor the capricious turns of public opinion, ever cast him 
down. 

These three men wete born not far from the same time; one 
in Virginia, another in South Carolina, and the third in New 
Hampshire. They all entered public life while young, contin- 
ued in it through a prolonged life, and retired from the scene 
just after that great epoch in our history, when an empire on 
the Pacific coast was added to the list of the free States. Mr.. 
Clay was the child of a poor man, who could give him none of 
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the advantages which the sons of affluence in his native State 
were accustomed to enjoy ; and that State itself has never been 
a good mother to her poorer children. At an early age he en- 
tered a lawyer’s office as a copyist and clerk ; but the liveliness 
of his parts and the resoluteness of his character, recommended 
him to Chancellor Wythe, who advised him to study law. Ac- 
cordingly he fitted for the bar, and removed to Kentucky, which 
was then filling up with settlers from Virginia. Thus the North, 
the South, and the young West were supplied each with a wor- 
thy champion. roy Says at the bar, and in the councils 
of his adopted State, he was transferred to the great arena of 
the United States Senate, almcst as soon as his age permitted 
him to take a seat in that august body. After a short term of 
service, he was elected to the House, and was immediately 
chosen Speaker. By one bound he sprang to the first position 
in the House, and one of the first in the nation. As a legisla- 
tor, an ambassador, an executive officer, a lawyer, and an orator, 
he acquitted himself so as to acquire and maintain a reputation 
and an influence almost unparalleled in the history of our pub- 
lic men. Bold, fiery, proud, self-willed, but frank, chivalrous, 
and affable, he was fitted to impress and move masses of men ; 
whilst his power over individuals was almost irresistible. He 
was formed by nature to win the popular heart, and perhaps 
nothing but his known eagerness to reach the presidency, pre- 
vented that consummation of his hopes. He died on the field 
of his greatest triumphs, and his body was followed through 
populous cities and across great States, by the representatives 
of a mourning nation. - , 

Mr. Calhoun was born in circumstances which enabled him 
to obtain the best education the country could afford. He 
graduated at Yale College, and the burning ambition which 
apy in spite of the frosts of age was even then discernible 

y the keen eye of President Dwight, who remarked of him, 
that he had ambition enough to aspire to the presidency. In 
the once celebrated law school of Litchfield, he obtained that 
legal knowledge which was necessary to fit him for public ser- 
vice. Returning home, he was soon sent to Washington as a 
member of the ook, and in that body he met, among other 
men of rising reputation, those two intellectual giants, who 
afterwards divided with him, the admiration of the American 
people. As a member of Congress, as Vice President, and as 
a cabinet officer, he took the first rank. No one ever despised 
him. He seemed to be above the weaknesses of his great 
rivals, for he betrayed neither passion in debate, nor luxurious 
habits in convivial hours. A man of earnest purpose, of un- 
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common energy, and of unconquerable resqlution, he drew a 
large section of country after him; but becoming a sectional 
man in middle life, he lost the favor and the suffrages, though 
not the admiration, of the whole Union. With him, and the 
great Kentuckian, Mr. Webster was often associated ; some- 
times in friendly concert, and at others, in stern conflict. The 
two first had the start of the latter in being known to the na- 
tion, and in being on the popular side, which originated and 
sustained the last war with Great Britain; but the Titanic son 
of the White Mountains soon showed himself to the great 
public in his vast proportions. The relative position of these 
distinguished rivals, may be given in the language of a foreign 
Review, which coming from beyond the ocean, J sound 
more like the voice of posterity. Speaking of the forthcoming 
Works of these statesmen, it proceeds as follows: “Clay’s 
speeches disappoint, and whoever reads them is astonished that 
so little thought has been evolved by a person so celebrated and 
powerful, while the student of Webster is amazed that the repu- 
tation and authority supported by such an intelligence have not 
overspread his country. The secret is one of character; the 
Kentucky senator had tact and an indomitable will, but the wis- 
dom of the [late] Secretary of State, however practical in great 
aifairs, was not guided by either of those qualities, so indispens- 
able to the ambitious politician. For more than twenty years, 
Mr. Webster was constantly opposed by Mr Calhoun, the cham- 
pion of state rights, of slavery, and of free trade; and the oc- 
casional conflicts of these two illustrious men, mark the epochs 
in the history of the Senate. But nothing is more certain, 
though the south will hardly admit it, than that Mr. Calhoun 
was the least powerful dialectician. His chain of argumenta- 
tion was, to Webster’s, as shining tissues of stenaatad glass, to 
the large, close-twisted, glittering strands of steel, with which 
the ‘ expounder of the constitution’ supported himself, and bound 
his antagonists.” 


Turning from this brief glance at the “three mighty men” 
of our own time, in their relations to each other, we will now 
direct more particular attention to the career and character of 
him who was, at least, primus inter pares, and as it seems to us, 
by far the greatest in the elements which form a great man. 

Daniel Webster was born in the town of Salisbury, N. H., in 
the early part of the year 1782, just as the war of the Revolu- 
tion was drawing to aclose, and the mother country was making 
up its mind to acknowledge our independence. He attended 
the common school in his native town; continued his education 
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in the family of Rev. Mr. Wood of Boscawen ; finished prepa- 
ration for College at the celebrated Academy at Exeter, where 
he was appreciated by his tutor, the admirable Buckminster ; 
entered Dartmouth College in 1797, and took his degree in reg- 
ular course, in the summer of 1801, when in his twentieth year. 
During a portion of the years 1801 and 1802, he studied law in 
Fryeburg, Me., teaching an Academy at the same time ; in 1804 
he pursued his legal stellen under the direction of Hon. Christo- 
pher Gore, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts; and after 
racticing as a lawyer a short time in Boscawen, he removed, 
in 1807, to Portsmouth, then the leading town of the State. 
About this time he declined the office of Clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas for Hillsborough County, being determined, as 
he said, to use his tongue cadier than his pen, in court. He 
was married in 1805 to Miss Grace Fletcher, daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher, of Hopkinton, N. H., a lady remarkable for her 
many virtues, and capable of adorning any station to which the 
rising fortunes of her husband might introduce her. In 1813, he 
was elected to Congress, and took his seat in the extra session 
of that year, where he found Mr. Clay in the chair, and sueh 
men as Calhoun, Forsyth, Grundy, Gaston, and Pickering, in 
the seats around him. His first speech was delivered on the 
10th of June, and immediately gave him a reputation, making 
a sudden and indelible impression upon older and more experi- 
enced men. By a reélection, he was continued in Congress 
until 1816, when he removed to Boston, rather than the capital 
of the Empire State. No one can tell how much depended 
on that decision. It is useless to speculate about what his fate 
me ye have been, if escaping from the seductions of Boston, 
and the suspicion of being the agent of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests, he had been led to seek popular sym- 
athy in the great State of New York. Before 1820, he had 
en urged to become a candidate for Congress from Boston, 
had been offered a seat in the Senate of the United States, had 
served a short time in the Legislature of his adopted State, and 
had been a presidential elector. He was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Massachusetts, in 1820, and we have 
been told by a gentleman who was familiar with the men and 
events of that time, that though he was one of the youngest, 
he was the most powerful speaker in that body. A learned 
judge was asked why he did not reply to an attack on one of 
his favorite provisions, “ What is the use,” said he, “of en- 
countering a man, all whose words come with the force of a 
sledge hammer ?” He was constrained, in 1822, to enter Con- 
gress again, where he continued in the lower House until 1827, 
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when he entered the Senate. During fourteen eventful years, 
his services and his oratory made his name familiar as a house- 
hold word to all his countrymen. He visited England in 1839, 
while a Senator, where he was received with distinguished 
respect. We cannot resist the temptation to break the thread 
of our narrative, and introduce an anecdote belonging to this 
period of Mr. Webster’s life. Our informant was a Virginia 
gentleman, who had traveled much in Europe. We shall let 
him speak in the first person. Said he, “I was taught to have 
a strong prejudice against Mr. Webster personally, and as a 
New England man, supposed to be opposed to the policy of the 
South. sides | was a State’s-rights man and a nullifier, of 
the school of Mr. Calhoun, and therefore held the political sen- 
timents of Mr. Webster in detestation. Being in England in 
1838-9, when there was a strong hostile feeling towards the 
United States, on account of the Canada difficulties, I was ex- 
posed to continual insults wherever I appeared in public. We 
Americans could scarcely get a civil answer to a question, and 
were everywhere objects of dislike. At this time, Mr. Web- 
ster arrived in London, and was at once made a lion of by all 
classes. The great American filled the public mind ; there was 
an instantaneous change of feeling, and every citizen of the 
United States sojourning there, was congratulated on being a 
fellow-countryman with him. My prejudices melted away 
like morning frost, and I could have hugged him with pride and 
gratitude. And farther,” he continued, “I afterward traveled 
in Italy, the finest country in Europe, and filled with the most 
intellectual people. Capable of forming one of the greatest of 
European States, but all broken up into little kingdoms and 
principalities, by reason of tenacity for State rights and local 
independence ; and rendered thoroughly contemptible by rea- 
son of disunion and consequent weakness, they taught me the 
value of Union; and my nullification followed my agg 
against the defender of the Constitution.” In 1841, Mr. Web- 
ster became Secretary of State by the invitation of Gen. Har- 
rison, in which office he continued under Mr. Tyler, until some 
time in 1848, when the project of withdrawing Texas from 
Mexico, and other qneinnsiile measures, induced him to retire. 
In 1845, he reéntered the Senate, and continued there until call- 
ed by Mr. Fillmore to the first office in his gift, in the latter part 
of the year 1850, where he remained until his death, on the 24th 
day of October, 1852. Such is a brief chronological view of 
the leading points in the life of Daniel Webster. We now turn 
to his career as a public man. 
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Mr. Webster always belonged to the same political party, 
though called by different names, as federal, national anal 
can, and whig; and he was always a champion of his party in 
relation to the great questions which successively divided the 
opinions of his countrymen. Many questions come up which 
are made party questions; while there are others which secure 
the support or oppdsition of men without regard to party lines. 
It is our intention, in the first place, to refer to Mr. Webster’s 
connection with questions of the former class. 

When he first entered the national councils, war was already 
raging between this country and Great Britain. In common 
with the party to which he belonged, he was opposed to that 
war, believing it to be unnecessary, and therefore wrong, be- 
cause an unnecessary war is one of the greatest of crimes. In 
this opinion there is a growing unanimity of sentiment, and 
probably nothing but the brilliant successes of our arms, on the 
sea and on the land, saved the abettors of that contest from po- 
litical ruin. It is now known that the declaration of war was 
urged forward contrary to the wishes of Mr. Madison, and 
the older and wiser friends of his administration, by the fiery 
ardor of Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and other young men, who 
were anxious to redress real or supposed insults to the national 
flag, and to gain reputation and future power, by raising the 
cry of war. If ambition entered into their motives in engag- 
ing in that course, they had reason to rue the day they forced 
the reluctant president to let slip the dogs of war; for one of 
the heroes of that war, in after years broke them both down, 
and trampled their favorite measures in the dust; while the 
other secured the nomination over Mr. Clay, and was borne 
triumphantly to that position which for many years had drawn 
the longing gaze of the gallant orator of the West. But for 
that war, there would have been no hero of Tippecanoe; no 
hero of New Orleans; and but for these heroes, the way to 
the presidency would have been open to one or both of these 
belligerent statesmen. Thus do the sins of men return to plague 
the inventors. This war never received the favor of Mr. 
Webster, though he offered no factious opposition to it in Con- 
gress. He rather labored to regulate and bring it, as speedily 
as possible, to a successful and honorable issue. And it is a 
memorable fact that one of the most prominent reasons given 
for the declaration of war, was not even noticed in the treaty 
of peace. The British government did not yield the point re- 
specting the impressment of seamen ; “free trade and sailors’ 
rights” were unguarded as before; and so continued, until Mr. 
Webster, in the correspondence with Lord Ashburton, during 
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the pendency of the celebrated treaty of Washington, signed 
in 1842, compelled the ambassador, by an irresistible argument, 
to admit that the ancient position of his government, relating 
to this subject, would never be enforced again. It is well 
known that the Seminole war, which the South enforced on 
Mr. Van Buren, for the purpose of recovering a few fugitive 
slaves, and breaking up a lurking place for others, met his steady 
opposition. And it is equally certain that he was opposed to 
the recent contest with Mexico, and to all the causes which led 
to it. But here came out, what appears to us, one of the de- 
fects of his character. After the war was entered upon, his 
opposition ceased, and his only aim was to bring it to a termina- 
tion in a manner which would be glorious to our arms. A few 
men, among whom was the veteran Adams, and the majority 
of the Massachusetts delegation, voted against raising money or 
troops for carrying on the war, and insisted that as we were 
the aggressors, it was our duty to withdraw our army, and 
make reparation for the injury already done. It is understood 
that Mr. Webster dissented from this righteous and morally 
honorable policy, and advised that the blame of the war should 
be fastened on the administration; but since it was begun, it 
should be fought through. This was a clear case of policy 
against right; and what made it worse, many men who were 
opposed to the war, voted to raise large bodies of men to carry 
it on with vigor, though they complained that the bill authori- 
zing the levy of troops contained a monstrous falsehood—a 
falsehood so transparent and glaring, that Mr. Clay was forced 
to make the remark, that he would sooner have his arm sever- 
ed at the shoulder, than raise his hand in favor of the bill that 
contained it. However, this may be said in behalf of the great 
northern statesman, that he never plunged the nation into a 
war, that he never advised war; and that he sought peace 
with Mexico without endeavoring to dismember her territory. 
Indeed he went so far on this latter point, that he made deter- 
mined opposition to the treaty of peace, secause it secured to 
us the vast territories of New Mexico and California. The 
reason given was, that the accession of so much territory 
would introduce new agitations, derange the existing rela- 
tions of the States, and lead to the ultimate ruin of our govern- 
ment. He is therefore entitled to the high praise of being a 
politician who ardently desired peace; but this credit is to be 
qualified by the fact that’he lacked the moral energy to oppose 
the continuance of a war when it had engaged the support of 
the masses of the people. 

When Mr. Webster moved to Boston, the Tariff was a great 
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and agitating question. At the close of the war, a new system 
of duties had to be levied, toenable our treasury to pay off the 
national debt; while, at the same time, the long interruption of 
commerce had compelled the people of New England, and 
some other States, to turn their attention to manufactures. 
To meet this state of things, Mr. Clay brought forward his 
plan of a tariff, as part of a comprehensive scheme, called the 
American System. At this time, the cities of the North were 
eager to reéngage in the commerce which had been the source 
of their wealth before the war, and they looked with jealousy 
upon any measure that would have a tendency to cripple com- 
merce. It was feared by them that a high system of duties 
would, in the first place, prevent the importation of goods, and 
so turn their ships into worthless hulks; and seen that it 
would raise up such a system of home manufacturing, as to do 
away with the necessity of a considerable part of foreign com- 
merce. What then would become of the seaports? Grass 
would grow on the wharves of Boston, while the vessels rotted 
to pieces in the docks. Capital must seek new investments, at 
great risks, such as always attend the beginning of new enter- 
rises ; or else it must seek another field for its use, to the great 
fone of the Eastern States. These things sound strange in the 
year of grace, 18933, but they were no trifles then. r. Web- 
ster sympathized with those who entertained these views and 
feelings ; besides, he did not believe New England would be 
improved, intellectually and morally, by the introduction of a 
numerous factory population. At that time the idea that the 
proprietors were under obligation to regard the highest welfare 
of the operatives was not so well understood as at present, when 
some of our factory villages are among the best communities in 
the land. A meeting of the citizens of Boston was called in 
opposition to the new policy, in which Mr. Webster presented 
a very able series of resolutions, taking ground against the 
doctrine of protection, and, if we mistake not, maintaining that 
it was unconstitutional. He was in favor of modified free- 
trade. In 1824, he voted against the tariff act, in company 
with the delegation from his State. But by 1828, the people of 
the Eastern States had so adjusted themselves to the new 
policy, that he deemed it his duty to give his support to the 
modified bill of that session. From that time his course was 
consistent to the end in relation to the tariff policy. At this 
of time, there was a change in his action, but it seems to 
accounted for and justified by the altered condition of the 
country, and the new investments which had been made of 
capital. The lesson had been learned and demonstrated by 
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capitalists, that commerce and manufactures together would 
enable cities to grow, and cause wealth to increase, with accel- 
erated rapidity. Henceforth, therefore, Mr. Webster may be 
regarded as a tariff man, being, however, always moderate in 
his views, having little, if any, confidence in the compromise 
measure of 1832, and desirous of having the whole subject 
removed from the interference of Congress, and left to the 
treaty-making power. On this important subject public men 
have often been found on both sides, at different periods of their 
life; and the same thing may be expected hereafter. There is 
a temporary lull in the agitation, but the question will come u 
again for discussion and settlement. The fact is, that all civil- 
ized{States are fast drifting towards the policy of absolute free 
trade, to the overthrow of the whole custom house and bonded 
warehouse system. At the same time, it is the dream of folly 
for a nation to formally abandon the policy of protection. A 
branch of business which is conducive to national welfare, may 
need encouragement and protection until it is sufficiently estab- 
lished to maintain itself. No nation possessing common sense 
would ever deprive itself of the power to protect its interests, 
and bring out its resources by the encouragement of various 
branches of industry. While, therefore, free trade is advanc- 
ing, protection—whether incidental or positive—will never be 
abandoned for any great length of time. How these apparently 
antagonistic principles may be reconciled, need not be pointed 
out at the present time. The future will take care of itself, 
and when the enormous waste caused by duties on importations 
shall be saved, there will be ways and means for protectin 
necessary branches of industry until they acquire math 
enough to stand alone. We only allude to the subject to show 
that this tariff policy is not settled, as some seem to think, and 
to prove that Mr. Webster was quite as consistent in his course 
in relation to this matter, as the majority of his distinguished 
contemporaries. 

His connection with the policy of a national bank derives its 
chief interest from the great debates which grew out of it in 
the contest between the executive and the bank itself. Ques- 
tions of power arose, and claims were made by President 
Jackson which were resisted by the first men of the nation ; 
and though that determined man carried his measures, and per- 
haps did a good service, so far as that particular institution was 
concerned, yet it is quite clear he exercised power with a high 
hand, and in a manner that deserved the powerful senatorial 
rebuke which it received. The old bank, established according 
to the plan of Hamilton, had wound up its concerns, when Mr. 
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Webster was in Congress from New Hampshire, and the demo- 
cratic party, which had originally been its opponent, was 
inclined to resist a re-charter, or «he erection of a new institu- 
tion. However, a bill was introduced by the recommendation 
of Mr. Dallas, the democratic Secretary of the Treasury. “It 
required the reservation of a Bank capital of fifty millions of 
dollars ; of which only five millions were to be in specie, and 
the remainder in the depreciated Government securities ; with 
an obligation to lend thirty millions for the use of the Treas- 
ury.” A bill, with these provisions, passed the Senate, and 
came to the House, where it met the persistent opposition of 
Mr. Webster. He denounced it as a mere paper money con- 
trivance, and was instrumental in securing its defeat. A new 
project, ream | a real specie-paying bank, met his approval, 
and passed the House. It was vetoed by the President; but in 
a subsequent session a bill was carried, creating the second 
United States Bank, which received the signature of a demo- 
cratic executive. In later times, the same party changed 
ground, and refused, first by its President, and afterwards by a 
majority of Congress, to continue such an institution. In rela- 
tion to this matter, Mr. Webster appears to have been uniformly 
consistent; though in the year 1842-3, he did not think it 
advisable to force Mr. Tyler to sign a charter for a new Bank. 
Gen. Harrison was dead, but a large majority of his supporters 
were in both Houses. Mr. Clay assumed the lead of the party, 
determined to dictate to the administration, if he could not nom- 
inally be called its chief. He had seen his favorite measures cast 
out by Gen. Jackson, and was eager for the triumph of restor- 
ing them, bank and all, though many of the leading minds of 
the party thought a bank could safely be dispensed with. But 
his will was up; a bill was passed, creating a new bank, and 
sent to the President. It was vetoed, and the whole policy had 
finally to be abandoned. Mr. Webster then called a meeting 
of the first men of the party, at his house, to persuade them to 
hold on to Mr. Tyler, and let the bank go ; saying, they still had 
an opportunity of seeing the substantial fruits of a Whig 
victory, if they would be wise and moderate. But the edict 
had gone forth; Mr. Clay was determined that the President 
should yield, or be broken down. Unwise anger overruled the 
calm, foening wisdom of the Secretary of State, and the 
President was denounced as an enemy of the party that placed 
him in power. The event showed that the unyielding Kentuck- 
ian had taken counsel of his passions instead of his reason, and 
in consequence, a triumphant party soon melted away, and the 
administration of the government was committed to the hands 
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of Mr. Polk. During these struggles, Mr. Webster fell under 
the suspicion of great numbers of the party, because he con- 
tinued in the Cabinet. And yet, there is scarcely an act in his 
life that is capable of a clearer and more honorable vindication. 
He had great duties to perform as a negotiator, in settling the 
northeastern boundary, in closing up disputes with Great Brit- 
ain, and in determining questions of national law. And we 
have swore admired his noble bearing, when he met his fellow- 
citizens of Boston, in September, 1843, under an implied cen- 
sure, because he had held the office of Secretary of State so 
long under Mr. Tyler. A hint was given that he must take 
care of his reputation and honor; and a desire was expressed 
to know what he was going to do. In replying, all the lion in 
him spoke out. “I am,” said he, “exactly of the Mayor’s 
opinion. I am quite of opinion that, on a question touching my 
own honor and character, as I am to bear the consequences of 
the decision, I had a great deal better be trusted to make it. 
No man feels more highly the advantage of the advice of 
friends than I do; but on a question so delicate and important 
as that, I like to choose myself the friends who are to give me 
advice ; and upon this subject, gentlemen, I shall leave you as 
enlightened as I found you.” He went on to speak of the 
. Yas Ay | of wrath,” which had been hurled at him, for 
maintaining his post, and not running at the nod of the dictator 
in the Senate, and intimated that “he was a little hard to 
coax, but as to being driven, that was out of the question.” 
But time presses, and it must suffice to remark, that his advice, 
if followed, might, perhaps, have saved the party; while the 
management of his great rival, drove it upon certain ruin. 
The Bank is “an obsolete idea,” and yet it may be revived 
again. A derangement of the currency, which is liable to 
happen every few years, may call up the whole furious agita- 
tion of former years, and compel the government to establish a 
bank, or issue paper of its own in the shape of Treasury notes. 
And whenever this question shall come up again, no writings 
will be more consulted than the speeches of Daniel Webster. 
Twenty-five years ago, one of the great questions of policy 
was Internal Improvements ; and on this policy Mr. Webster 
agreed with Mr. Adams. Nor did he ever change his views in 
relation to this subject, though he saw other men, who, like Mr. 
Calhoun, entered public life with him, become the advocates of 
a narrower policy. It is sometimes said that this policy of 
internal improvements has failed, and that Mr. Webster, in this 
respect, as in others, was an unsuccessful statesman. Like 
many other remarks about him, there is but a fraction of truth 
VOL, xt. 78 
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in this. At this day, there is no measure more popular with the 
masses of the people than that of encouraging the extension of 
railroads and canals, by the aid of the general government. 
So strong is this feeling, that men who have openly opposed the 
policy, have been forced to yield, and by an indirect mode, 
to build up what they once endeavored todestroy. They have 
adopted the ingenious device of giving alternate sections of 
land to railroad corporations, instead of giving them land, or 
the proceeds of land, lying elsewhere. To this democratic de- 
vice, Mr. Webster was never obliged to resort. 

The public lands are so intimately connected with this subject, 
that this is the place to speak of his views with regard to a proper 
disposal of them. In his earlier years in Congress, he favored 
the plan of Mr. Clay. In 1829, he suggested the resolution offer- 
ed by Mr. Foote, which brought on the great debate in the course 
of which, Col. Hayne met with such a signal overthrow. But 
within three or four years he brought forward a measure, of 
far more significance than any land bill that has ever been 
passed. Its object was to give the public lands, in conveniently 
small sections, to all actual settlers. This policy would re- 
move the foreigners from our Atlantic coast ; force them from 
the servility of menial service; take them away from the con- 
trol of their priests; make them independent freeholders ; and 
fill up the new territories with a population that would be sure 
to form free States. This far-seeing and magnificent plan will 
yet be embodied in a law, and its beneficient results will secure 
the admiration and gratitude of coming generations. Would 
God that its author could have left the infamous fugitive slave 
law alone, and directed his matchless powers to the securing of 
this oe object! The recollection of it, on his death-bed, 
would have been a joy without any sorrow, and he would never 
have been forced to acknowledge of it, as of the other, that he 
had made a mistake. 

The contest of Mr. Webster with the nullifiers of South 
Carolina lasted through four years, commencing in 1829, with 
the debate on Senator Foote’s resolutions, and ending with the 
unanswerable reply to Mr. Calhoun, which drew from Mr. 
Madison, the author of the famous resolutions of 1798, in favor 
of State-rights, a strong expression of his approbation. Ina 
letter to Mr. Webster, he says: “I return my thanks, &c. for 
the copy of your late very powerful speech in the Senate of 
the United States. It crushes ‘nullification,’ and must hasten 
the abandonment of secession.” This extract gives the senti- 
ment of the great mass of the nation at that time, and ever 
since. The debates of those days did much to settle the mean- 
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ng of the Constitution ; and it will not be disputed that Mr. 
ebster raised himself to be considered its ablest interpreter 
and defender. Above lawyers, statesmen, and judges, he fixed 
its meaning with regard to the rights of the States, and the 
powers of the general government. General Jackson, Mr. 
Livingston, and the other leading men of the democratic party, 
were compelled to go to school to the great federal teacher ; 
and they followed his counsels with the confidence of docile 
pupils. That was_a proud day for the northern champion, 
when the Proclamation of General Jackson against South Car- 
olina appeared, based as it was upon the reasonings with which 
he had filled the public mind. Then, though he sat not in the 
executive mansion, he ruled the country, forcing the whole 
 apaasaag in the direction of his judgment and determination. 

is name is inseparably and most honorably connected with 
one of the most important events—probably the most trying 
event in our history since the government was formed. He 
will be considered the defender of the Constitution, in a time 
of extreme peril, as long as that institution exists; and if even 
that perishes, the fame of his oratory and his power will survive. 
How vain is it then to speak of him, as—in comparison with 
some other men—an unsuccessful statesman ! 

Mr. Webster’s connection with the acquisition of Texas, and 
subsequently of other Mexican territory, opens a new chapter 
in his history ; a chapter which will ever be read with mingled 
admiration and grief. It is known that he left the Cabinet of 
Mr. Tyler chiefly because he would not consent to the policy 
of acquiring Texas, in any manner. He feared the conse- 
quences of taking such a step. He foresaw that it would re- 
open the question of slavery, and lead to the dangerous agita- 
tion that preceded the Missouri compromise. He had always 
been strenuously opposed to the erection and admission of new 
slave States, and preferred to have the territory already pos- 
sessed, filled up and cultivated, before adding to our wide do- 
main. In accordance with these views, he made a speech in 
Niblo’s Garden, in 1837, which contained admirable sentiments 
on the subject of slavery, and which warned the country to re- 
sist all farther attempts to acquire new slave territory. In 
1845, he prepared resolutions which were passed at an anti- 
Texas meeting; and he wrote to some of his friends urging 
them to arouse themselves against the Texan policy. But here 
he faltered. The merchants of Boston, and the politicians, 
whom he styled “optimists and quietists,” resisted him, and he 
went off, complaining that the north could not be aroused ; that 
Massachusetts could not be aroused. Here was a fatal mistake, 
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committed by leaning to the opinion of a few wealthy men, 
when the great mass of the people were ready and waiting to 
to be moved. If he had come before the citizens of the State, 
in a series of public meetings ; if he had appealed to the popular 
heart, he could have aroused an enthusiasm not surpassed since 
the days of Peter the Hermit. However, he voted against the 
admission of Texas, though he was too easily discouraged in 
his efforts to defeat that measure. In subsequent years, he 
seemed to despair of resisting slavery and gave his consent that 
Texas might be divided into several slaveholding States. And 
now we come to the point in his life in regard to which he has 
received the most ie mam support, and the most vehement op- 
position. It is yet too soon to write the history of his connec- 
tion with the compromise measures; for much is still involved 
in obscurity. But there is no doubt of one thing, which is, that 
he turned right about face, and walked in a path diametrically 
opposite to the whole previous course of his life. If he did not 
change his principles, he entered upon a new course of meas- 
ures, and it was equally painful and amusing to see the compar- 
atively few northern men who followed him, giving the contra- 
diction to their former professions, and taking back the words 
they had always been forward to utter. In 1848, Mr. Webster 
was indignant at the nomination of Gen. Taylor, for two rea- 
sons, namely ; first, that he was an “ignorant frontier colonel ;” 


and secondly, because it was high time to select a northern 
| 


man, who favored northern as well as southern principles. For 
atime, he could not be persuaded to advocate Gen. Taylor's 
election ; he encouraged his friends to form a separate organi- 
zation ; and it was hoped, nearly through the summer, that he 
would put himself at the head of it. At last, however, he fell 
back, and professing the most ardent devotion to liberty and 
- free soil, contributed much to the election of a slaveholder. 
Still he expressed his determination to stand by the Wilmot 
proviso, and even claimed that as his peculiar property, in the 
slang phrase of the day, as his “thunder.” In time, a change 
came over him. The South nerved itself to a mighty effort to 
keep out California and New Mexico, until they had brought 
them under the influence of slavery. Being in danger of losing 
all the objects for which they had plunged the nation into the 
war, they fought poe 5 oa A secure slavery in California, 
and to open Utah and New Mexico for its introduction. Here 
they met the opposition of General Taylor, who stood by his 
pledge, to receive the territories as they should come—if free, 
to be free States ; if slaveholding, then to be slave States. He 
also opposed the encroachments of Texas upon Mexico, deter- 
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mined to resist her measures even by force of arms. In that try- 
ing hour, when southern members were threatening Gen. Taylor 
with desertion and fierce attack, where was the great cham- 
pion of freedom ? It is sad to pursue the question, and find the 
reply: but duty urges us forward. He was consorting with 
Mr. Foote, Mr. Mangum, and other ultra defenders of the ex- 
treme claims of the South, and concocting a speech to aid them 
in laying open two great territories to slavery ; in dismemberin 

New Mexico ; in giving Texas ten millions of dollars to buy off 
a false and impudent claim ; and in enacting the most shame- 
ful and wicked statute of modern legislation. And yet, like 
Macbeth, he hesitated, and sometimes alarmed his new allies. 
The native nobleness of his character, and the course of his 
life, rose up against the infamy of the law, and he drew up two 
provisions respecting the right to a jury trial and the writ of 
habeas corpus, either of which would have made the law almost 
a nullity. Nay, more, there is reason for believing that he 
meditated a change of policy towards General Taylor. They 
had not been on speaking terms, but affairs were in a train to 
bring them together. Says one, who has means of knowing, 
there is good reason for “believing that Mr. Webster at this 
time had been disabused of erroneous impressions that had led 
to a partial estrangement between himself and the President ; 


and that he had come to regard General Taylor as the man 
best fitted by position, and by his views, to carry the country 
safely through the crisis. This, however, ren 3 to the secret 


history of those important events, and the time for writing that, 
has not yet come. I is sufficient to say that if Gen. Taylor had 
lived, Mr. Webster would have been the acknowledged leader 
of the Administration in the Senate, and that affairs would un- 
doubtedly have taken a different turn.” Thus bsg ~ a pro- 
found admirer and an intimate personal friend of Mr. Webster, 
and it is certain that the statement has the air of probability, 
for the support of General Taylor, at that crisis, would have 
been in accordance with all his previous life. General Taylor 
died, and we know the sequel. He had been defending one 
course of measures; at once, he veered, and to the astonish- 
ment of the whole country, and the deepest grief of thousands 
of his admirers, moved in another direction. If he had been 
right before, he was entirely wrong now ; if he was right now, 
he had been wrong before—unless he was governed by suffi- 
cient reasons which have never been made public. He sailed 
in an opposite course, as if a sailor, now sailing towards the 
northern, should put about and steer for the southern pole. So 
he, who with large-hearted nationality, had sailed by the polar 
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star of freedom, suddenly fixed his eye on the southern crown, 
and found himself—a victim—on the southern cross. He 
made a determined effort to change the policy of the north; 
he used almost superhuman efforts to turn the tide of opinion 
respecting certain measures which the north detested; and 
he most signally failed. Old politicians stood back; the politi- 
cal press, for the most part, opposed him, or uttered faint praise, 
crowds of enthusiastic young men, who had been his devoted 
admirers, deserted him, in the name of liberty ; the religious 
press almost unanimously came out against him; and the cler- 
gy, who had always esteemed him more than any other public 
man, with here and there an exception, mourned over his course 
in silence, or lifted up the voice of indignant remonstrance. 
They thought of the words of holy writ: “ Put not your trust 
in princes.” His own State would not follow his lead ; his 
party would not support him for the presidency, and then be- 
cause he had lost his popularity, the heartless, treacherous, re- 
lentless South refused him a vote. His great heart broke, and 
he went home to die ; to lay down, nobly indeed—to bring his 
life to such a magnificent close, as to attract the admiration of 
the civilized world ; but still to die. Here, in this last course 
of policy, he did indeed fail in attaining his object, so far as 
personal ambition was concerned, and we have a lively faith 
that all the compromise measures will yet prove a delusion to 
the South, and hasten the success of free principles. Four or 
five places only have been found where a fugitive slave can be 
secured and sent back to bondage ;—nothing but the godless- 
ness of great cities is equal to that infamy ;—and Texas itself 
may yet furnish more than oe free State. But this chapter is 
not without its moral, and public men will learn—ambitious 
young men will learn—that there is a North; there is a public 
sentiment against slavery; and that it is dangerous to enter 
upon devious courses. Kentucky might follow Mr. Clay, in 
all his changes ; Carolina might register the edicts of Mr. Cal- 
houn; but Massachusetts could resist, in the cause of truth 
and freedom, the persuasions and arguments of a favorite son, 
far more powerful than either. 


In the course of public events, many questions arise of great 
importance, upon which party lines are not drawn. Men of all 
parties, sects, and shades of opinion, indiscriminately oppose or 
affirm, according to their individual judgment. We now pro- 
pose to refer to some questions of this nature, for the purpose 
of showing the opinions, and in that way, illustrating the 
character of Mr. Webster. An occasional extract will be 
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given, both to exhibit his exact opiaions, and keep alive the 
attention of our readers. 

An occasion offered soon after he entered Congress from 
Boston, when the subject of the Greek Revolution came before 
the House. On the 8th of December, 1823, he presented the 
following resolution: “ That provision ought to be made by 
law, for defraying the expense incident to the appointment of 
an Agent or Commissioner to Greece, whenever the President 
shall deem it expedient tomake such appointment.” This reso- 
lution was followed by a speech of remarkable research and 
eloquence. While discarding the use of force, in assisting the 
struggling Greeks, he manifested ardent sympathy in their 
cause, and endeavored to aid them by the power of public 
opinion. In setting forth this point, he uttered the following 
glowing sentence: “ Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The 
time has been, indeed, when fleets and armies, and subsidies, 
were the principal reliances even in the best cause. But hap- 
pily for mankind, there has arrived a great change in this 
respect. Moral causes come into consideration in proportion 
as the progress of knowledge is advanced; and the public 
opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendency 
over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by military power, 
but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and 
invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that 
impassable, inextinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbi- 
trary rule, which, like Milton’s angels, 

‘Vital in ev ’ 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die: 


Unless this be propitiated or satisfied, it is in vain for power to 
talk either of triumphs or repose. No matter what fields are 
desolated, what fortresses surrendered, what armies subdued, or 
what provinces overrun, there is an — that still exists to 
check the glory of these triumphs. It follows the conqueror 
back to the very scene of his orations; it calls upon him to 
take notice that the world, though silent, is yet indignant ; it 
shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren sceptre ; 
that it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to 
dry ashes in his grasp. Inthe midst of his exultation, it pierces 
his ear with the cry of injured justice; it denounces against 
him the indignation of an enlightened and civilized age; it 
turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him 
with the sting which belongs to the consciousness of having 
outraged the opinion of mankind.” These were his sentiments 
to the last, and in January, 1852, at the Kossuth banquet in 
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Washington, he declared, that “in the sentiments avowed by 
him in the years 1823 and 1824, in the cause of Greece, there 
was that which he could never part from without departing 
from himself.” 

And it is worthy of remark, that on this other question of 
Hungarian independence, his sentiments were equally liberal 
and decided. As a cabinet officer, it was a delicate matter for 
him to give utterance to his thoughts; and as a candidate for 
the Presidency, he could not speak out in favor of the injured, 
but glorious cause of Kossuth and his countrymen, without the 
hazard of losing support in all the Southern States ; nevertheless, 
he went to the verge of official propriety, and beyond the point 
of slaveholding sympathy, and openly gave his countenance to 
the mission and the object of the great Hungarian. This he 
did at the Congressional banquet ; and | ster still, when he stood 
before the Historical Society of New York, by a quotation 
from the speech of Adherbal, he proved that the liberty of the 
Magyars was near his heart. When the Numidian Prince was 
driven from his country, he went to Rome, and there poured 
out the woes of his burdened soul, and invoked the aid of that 
arab) Republic. This outburst of patriotic eloquence, Mr. 

ebster put into the mouth of the more recent exile from home 
and country, and thus commended him to the hearts of the 
American people. 

On the question of Slavery, his sentiments are al] one way. 
His course in 1850, and since, has already been adverted to, 
with ne more than just severity ; but it is a fact that both his 
enemies and his friends seem to have overlooked, that his senti- 
ments on the subject have undergone no change. To leave no 
doubt on this point, let us recur to his own words. Here is 
what he said in 1820, at Plymouth Rock: “I deem it my duty 
on this occasion to suggest, that the land is not yet wholly free 
from the contamination of a traffic, at which every feeling of 
humanity must forever revolt,—I mean the African Slave-trade. 
Neither public sentiment, nor the law, has hitherto been able 
entirely to put an end to this odious and abominable trade. At 
a moment when God in His mercy has blessed the Christian 
world with a universal peace, there is reason to fear that, to the 
disgrace of the Christian name and character, new efforts are 
making for the extension of this trade by subjects and citizens 
of Christian States, in whose hearts there dwell no sentiments 
of humanity, or of justice, and over whom neither the fear of 
God nor the fear of man exercises a control. In the sight of 
our law, the African Slave-trader is a pirate and a felon; and 
in the sight of heaven, an offender far beyond the ordinary 
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depth of human guilt. There is no brighter page of our histo- 
ry, than that which records the measures which have been 
adopted by the Government at an early day, and at different 
times since, for the suppression of this traffic ; and I would call 
on all the true sons of New England, to codperate with the 
laws of man, aad the justice of Heaven. If there be within the 
extent of our knowledge or influence, any participation in this 
traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, upon the rock of Plymouth, 
to extirpate and destroy it. It is not) fit that the land of the 
Pilgrims should bear the shame longer. I hear the sound of the 
hammer, | see the smoke of the furnaces where manacles and 
fetters are still forged for human limbs. I see the visages of 
those who, by stealth and at midnight, labor in this work of 
hell, foul and dark, as may become the artificers of such instru- 
ments of misery and torture. Let that spot be purified, or let 
it cease to be of New England. Let it be purified, or let it be 
set aside from the Christian world; let it be put out of the 
circle of human sympathies and human regards, and let civil- 
ized man henceforth have no communion with it.” Still later 
he spoke at Bunker Hill, on this wise: “ Let our conceptions be 
enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us extend our ideas 
over the whole of the vast field in which we are called to act. 
Let our object be, our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And, by the blessing of God, .may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of 
oppression and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of Liber- 
ty, upon which the World may gaze with admiration forever.” 
And still later, in 1837, he was fired with the same spirit. “On 
the general question of slavery, a great portion of the commu- 
nity is already strongly excited. The subject has not only 
attracted attention, as a question of politics, but it has struck a 
far deeper-toned cord. It has arrested the religious feeling of 
the community ; it has taken strong hold on the consciences of 
men. He is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant with hu- 
man nature, and especially has he a very erroneous estimate of 
the character of the people of this country, who supposes that a 
feeling of this kind is to be trifled with, or despised. It will 
assuredly cause itself to be respected. It may be reasoned 
with, it may be made willing, I believe it is entirely willing, to 
fulfill all existing engagements, and all existing duties, to uphold 
and defend the Constitution as it is established, with whatever 
regrets about some provisions which it does actually contain. 
But to coerce it into silence, to endeavor to restrain its free 
expression, to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, 
and more heated as such endeavors would inevitably render it,— 
VOL, Xf. 79 
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should this be attempted, I know nothing, even in the Constitu- 
tion or in the Union itself, which would not be endangered by 
the explosion which might follow.” These were his sentiments 
when he was young, and when he was gray with years. Even 
in the ever-to-be-lamented speech of the 7th of March, he let 
fall not a single remark in favor of slavery, and he spoke with 
the most cool and withering contempt of the philanthropy of the 
South. Alluding to the debates about abolishing slavery, in the 
Constitutional Convention of Virginia, in 1830, and to the oft- 
repeated statement that there was a serious purpose to abolish 
that great wrong until the interference of the abolitionists put 
the cause of emancipation back, he gave the true explanation, 
in this manner. Slave property was becoming a drug, and the 
time seemed to be drawing near, when it would be not worth 
having. Then the Virginians became philanthropic, and talked 
of giving their slaves the boon of freedom. Suddenly, the 
cotton lands of Alabama were laid open, the price of slaves 
immediately rose, philanthropy took to itself wings, and it 
became an offense to speak in favor of abolition, in the Old 
Dominion. Here there is an opportunity for us to be just. 
Though Mr. Webster gave the South his aid in the last two 
years of his life, he never gave them his sentiments. All his 
writings ; all his set speeches ; all his occasional letters ; and all 
his casual. remarks, with one exception, were in accordance 
with the principles of true freedom. We rejoice that the 
enemies of free institutions, the friends of despotism, cannot 
quote the foremost man of New England in their favor. No 
deliberate utterance of his shall ever screen, or shelter their 
abominable and inhuman designs. Though he did wrong—and 
we must mourn over it—his immortal works are not only a 
well of “English undefiled,” but a fount of grand truths and 
sentiments in favor of the best welfare of human kind. 

The necessity of Religion to the welfare of nations, and the 
binding force of the Divine Law, in all cases, found frequent 
expression in his speeches, orations, and writings. We know 
of but one exception to this remark—the exception already 
referred to,—and let us give that the most liberal construction 
it will admit of. On a visit to the Capron Springs, on the 26th 
of June, 1851, he was invited to a dinner, and after dinner, he 
uttered almost the only abstract sentiment that he ever needed 
to recall. He forgot his noble nature—he forgot the cherished 
political and religious ideas of his life ; he came down from his 
accustomed elevation of thought and speech. Said he, “ When 
nothing else will answer, the abolitionists invoke religion, and 
speak of the ‘higher law.’ Gentlemen, the North Mountain is 
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high, the Blue Ridge higher still, the Alleghanies higher than 
either, and yet this ‘higher law’ ranges on eagle’s flight higher 
than the highest peak of the Alleghanies.” And he continued, 
“ You of the South have as much right to secure your fugitive 
slaves, as the North has to any of its rights and privileges of 
navigation and commerce.” a it is plain that these were 
not his opinions in his considerate moments; for only a few 
years previously he had burst forth with this exclamation : 
“ What! when all the civilized world is opposed to slavery ; 
when morality denounces it; when Christianity denounces it ; 
when everything respected, everything good, are united witness 
against it, is it for America—America, the land of Washington, 
the model republic of the world—is it for America to come to 
its assistance, and to insist that the maintenance of slavery is 
necessary to the support of her institutions.” Then his head, 
his heart, his whole nature spoke out; how, then, could he have 
believed a word of what he said at Capron Springs? It can be 
accounted for only by the fact that those waedie were made 
after a Virginia dinner, and after the free circulation of that 
Circean cup, which, according to the ancients, changes men 
into beasts! Saving this one address, when and where did he 
ever ridicule the “higher law,” or sneer at those who invoke 
religion? He always maintained that it was a duty to carry 
out the fugitive law, because we had agreed to do so, but 
he never, except this once, or possibly, on some similar occa- 
sion, held it above the “higher law.” How he could reconcile 
that law of despotism with religion, is more than we understand ; 
but this is clear, that in his deliberate opinion, he held the law 
of God as supreme, in all cases, where it could possibly apply. 
But passing this, let us hear some of his words on the relations 
of religion and government. “Our ancestors,” he says, “estab- 
lished their system of government on morality and religious 
sentiment. Moral habits, they believed, cannot safely be trusted 
én any other foundation than religious principle, nor any gov- 
ernment be secure which is not supported by moral habits, 
Living under the heavenly light of revelation, they hoped to 
find all the social dispositions, all the duties which men owe to 
each other and to society, enforced and performed. Whatever 
‘makes men good Christians, makes them good citizens. Our 
fathers came here to enjoy their religion free and unmolested ; 
and, at the end of two centuries, there is nothing upon which 
we can pronounce more confidently, nothing of which we can 
express a more deep and earnest conviction, than of the inesti- 
mable importance of that religion to man, both in regard to 
this life and that which is to come.” 
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But he expressed his views still more emphatically on the 
divine origin of the Christian religion. This may be seen in 
many of his productions, but it is brought out with great vigor 
of intellect, and an intense glow of feeling, in his speech on the 
Girard Will case. That Will forbade the employment of 
Christian ministers of any denomination, in the instruction of 
the orphans which were to be sustained by its bounty. It went 
farther, and excluded them even from the buildings and the 
grounds of the institution. He therefore attempted to break 
the Will, by showing it was no charity, since it was not founded 
on the principles of the Christian Religion ; and in the course 
of his argument, he made an unanswerable defense of the 
religion of Christ and of the Christian ministry. But as copious 
extracts from this argument were given in a former Number, 
in an article prepared by one of our most able and judicious 
contributors, we need only refer our readers to the speech, as it 
will be found in his Works. 

We will simply remark that we are happy to believe that 
these were his deliberate sentiments, not uttered in Court 
merely to carry a point; but carefuliy written out, printed and 
embodied among his Works. After this brief review of his 
opinions and cherished sentiments on the subject of Liberty 
and Slavery, of Morality and of the Christian Religion, are we 
not able to congratulate ourselves that the finest and grandest 
intellect of our country, in our time, has striven to explain and 
defend the right and the true; and have not we of New 
England reason to be proud that this defender of the Constitu- 
tion and advocate of Christianity, was, in a peculiar sense, our 
countrymen? We must be permitted to say, that we have 
always admired him ; in spite of all his deviations towards the 
close of his career, we shall admire him still. Under a South- 
ern sky, where low-minded prejudice maligns and yilifies New 
England character, we were proud to be a native of the same 
section that gave him birth ; for there, while they opposed his 
measures, and steadily withheld their votes from him, they 
respected, they admired, they feared, they almost adored him, 
for his unequaled powers of intellect. And as advancing years 
have given us more occasion to take in his greatness in com- 
parison with other men, our admiration of his peeriess mind has* 
increased ; and now, not forgetting one of his faults; not apol- 
ogizing for one of his deviations, we can truly say, as Cowper 
said of England, “ With ali thy faults, I love thee still.” 


In assigning to Mr. Webster his true position in the galaxy 
of American worthies, it is necessary to consider him in several 
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capacities ; for he he was not of that tribe of distinguished 
men, who are great in one line only. He was a Lawyer, a 
Legislator, a Minister, a Negotiator, an Orator, and a Writer; 
and in all of these departments of public life, he equaled. if he 
did not excel, all other men, his contemporaries and rivals. It 
is not for one man tocombine such varied powers, oftener than 
once in a generation. There are indeed, men who are equally 
good at all they undertake; and yet they are not eminent in 
anything. This was not the case with Mr. Webster. 

It is not within our province to assign him his proper rank 
among American lawyers. One of his own profession shall* 
speak for us. “ As a lawyer, he has for very many years held 
the foremost rank. Surpassed by many in _ learning, by 
some in logical power, and by afew in the eloquence of his 
appeals to the jury ; in the combination of all these great facul- 
ties, he stands unrivaled.” This is said, with reference to his 
general legal standing ; and with more emphasis, it may be af- 
firmed, that as a constitutional lawyer, no man in our history 
can aspire to be his equal. 

Enough has been said to evince his standing among the fore- 
most men who have adorned either house of Congress. The 
absurd idea that his Congressional career was a failure, has 
already been exposed. Judged by the rule that has been applied 
to him, all our great men have failed, for most of them have 
changed their policy, and scarcely any one of them has his name 
inseparably connected with any established measure. Webster 
was successful as a legislator, in giving a right direction to those 
who established the National Bank, in regard to its specie pay- 
ing basis ; he was successful in breaking the neck of nullifica- 
tion, and thus making himself an undying reputation as the best 
and ablest expounder of the Constitution. And his land policy 
will yet be successful. Besides all this, he was successful, like 
Sheriden, Fox and Burke, like Canning and Peel, in making 
speeches, on which his Congressional fame may securely rest, if 
he had always, in every case, voted with the minority. What 
statesman, in the comprehensive sense of the term, can be com- 
pared with him, except Alexander Hamilton ? 

Mr. Webster was twice Secretary of State, and in that office 
performed the double duty of*giving instructions to our Minis- 
ters abroad, and of negotiations with foreign Ministers resident 
in Washington. He was ambitious that his state papers should 
surpass all that had been written before his time, and who sha!l 
say that his ambitious desire was not amply accomplished. He 
was ambitious of reputation, as a Negotiator, and none will 
deny that his ambition was equaled by his performance. In 
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this line, he stands by the side of the Elder Adams, and of John 
Jay. At the conclusion of the Ashburton treaty, “ Mr. Webster, 
both at home and abroad, was at once recognized as one of the 
foremost diplomatists of the day. His reputation became a 
European one ;” and it conferred honor on the country of his 
birth. 

He acquired reputation as an orator in every department 
except that of the Pulpit; and if he had entered the gospel 
ministry, would have risen to the front rank as a Preacher. 
Says a writer in this journal, for Jan, 1845, “ To us, we con- 
-fess, Daniel Webster seems to be about equally great at Plym- 
outh, at the foot of Bunker Hill monument, in the cradle of 
Liberty at Boston, in the Senate Chamber, in the Supreme 
Court room at Washington, and amid the deafening cheers of 
thronging multitudes, wherever he chooses to discuss the all- 
absorbing topics of the day.” It may be admitted that other 
men surpassed him ; one for one thing, and another for another 
thing; but who combined his great qualities, or a moiety of 
them? James Otis, and Patrick Henry, had more of elec- 
tric fire, and of dramatic element ; John Adams, more of that 
rapid, common-sense, condensing power, which carries public 
bodies along; Wirt had more grace; Hamilton more logic, 
and Burr more of that facination which persuades without 


convincing; Calhoun was superior in simple, naked state- 
ment of principles, and Clay surpassed him in appeals to the 
heart; but will any one see to say that either of them 


was the peer of Daniel Webster? Have any of them left 
speeches, orations, discourses, eulogies and addresses, on such 
a variety of subjects, before such dissimilar audiences, and con- 
taining such a fulness of thought, beauty of illustration, cor- 
rectness of sentiment, and such clear, terse, precise, elegant and 
forcible language? Can any one of them; nay, can tener 
er, hope to have their speeches so often read, so deeply ponder- 
ed, and so admiringly appreciated, as the son of the White 
Mountains? Read the speeches made in the Knapp case, in 
the Girard case, in the Dartmouth College case, and in the 
Day and Goodyear case, as well as those made in Congress, and 
on other occasions. They are not mere arguments, nor mere 
narratives, nor mere strings of beautiful thoughts, however dif- 
ficult and praiseworthy such may be; but they are great, fin- 
ished productions; they are storehouses of thought ; chambers 
of imagery, where pearls and diamonds of the imagination are 
arrayed in rich profusion; models of style, worthy in their form 
to be the casket containing such transcendent qualities. It has 
always been our private opinion that the argument in the 
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Knapp case was superior to the great speech in reply to Mr. 
Hayne. The “ Dial” once said, that it bs plone to have our 
thoughts come back with the echo of a brother’s approval. 
We confess to a pleasurable emotion on finding that this opin- 
ion was confirmed by such a competent judge as Mr. Choate, 
whose words are: “I cannot help thinking it a more difficult 
and higher effort of mind than that more famous ‘ Oration for 
the Crown.’” While upon this topic, we cannot, though our 
article is drawing out into unusual length, help quoting the fol- 
lowing description of the scene in the United States Court in 
Washington, when the Dartmouth College case was before it, 
from the elegant pen of Prof. Goodrich, whose judgment is the 
more entitled to respect, since it has been formed by familiarity 
with the eloquence of all ages. He proceeds as follows : 


“Before going to Washington, which I did chiefly for the sake of hearing Mr. 
Webster, I was told that, in arguing the case at Exeter, New Hampshire, he had 
left the whole court-room in tears at the conclusion of his speech, This, I confess, 
struck me unpleasantly—any attempt at pathos on a purely legal question like this, 
seemed hardly in good taste. On my way to Washington, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Webster. We were together for several days in — at the 
house of a common friend; and as the College question was one of deep interest 
to literary men. we conversed often and largely on the subject. As he dwelt upon 
the leading points of the case, in terms so calm, simple, and — I said to my- 
self more than once, in reference to the story I heard, ‘ Whatever may have 
seemed appropriate in defending the College at home, and on her own paste ¢ there 
will be no appeal to the feelings of Judge Marshall and his associates at Washing- 
ton,’ The Dapeome Court of the United States held its session, that winter, in a 
mean apartment of moderate size—the Capitol not having been built after its de- 
struction in 1814. The audience, when the case came on, was therefore small, con- 
sisting chiefly of legal men, the e/ite of the profession throughout the country. Mr, 
Webster entered upon his argument. in the calm tone of easy and dignified conver- 
sation. His matter was so completely at his command that he scarcely looked at 
his brief, but went on for more than four hours with a statement so luminous, anda 
chain of reasoning so easy to be understood, and yet approaching so nearly to ab- 
solute demonstration, that he seemed to carry with him every man of his audience 
without the slightest effort or weariness on either side. It was hardly eloquence, 
in the strict sense of the term; it was pure reason. Now and then, for a sentence 
or two, his eye flashed and his voice swelled into a bolder note, as he uttered some 
emphatic thought ; but he instantly fell back into the tone of earnest conversation, 
which ran throughout the great body of his speech. A single circumstance will 
show you the clearness and absorbing power of his argument. 

“I observed that Judge Story, at the opening of the case, had prepared himself, 
pen in hand, as if to take copious minutes. Hour after hour I saw him fixed in the 
same attitude, but, so far as I could perceive, with not a note on his paper. The 
argument closed, and J could not discover that he had taken a single note. Others 
around me remarked the same thing, and it was among the on dits of Washington, 
that a friend spoke to him of the fact with surprise, when the Judge remarked, 
‘every thing was so clear, and so easy to remember, that not a note seemed neces- 
sary, and, in fact, I thought little or nothing about my notes.’ 

. argument ended. Mr. bey ee a for 5 gy ye saad before the 
Court, while every eye was fixed intently upon him. At lengt dressing the 
Chief Justice, Marsbail, he proceeded thus :— 

“* This, Sir, is my case! It is the case, not merely of that humble institution, it 
is the case of every College in our land. It is more, It is the case of every Elee- 
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mosynary Institution throughout our country—of all those great charities founded 
by the piety of our ancestors to alleviate human misery, and scatter blessings 
along the pathway of life. Itis more! It is, in some sense, the case of every man 
among us who has Property of which he may be stripped, for the question is simply 
this: Shall our State Legislatures be allowed to take that which is not their own, to 
turn it from its original use, and apply it to such ends or purposes as they, in their 
discretion, shall see fit! 

“*Sir, you may destroy this little Institution; it is weak; it is in your hands! I 
know it is one of the lesser lights in the literary horizon of our country. You may 
put it out. But if you do so, - must = through your work |! "You must ex- 
tinguish, one after another, all those great lights of science which, for more than 
a century, have thrown their radiance over our land! It is, Sir, as I have said, a 
small College. And yet, there are those who love it——. 

“ Here the feelings which he had thus far succeeded in keeping down, broke forth, 
His lips quivered ; his firm cheeks trembled with emotion ; his eyes were filled with 
tears, his voice choked, and he seemed struggling to the utmost simply to gain that 
mastery over himself which might save him from an upmanly burst of feeling. I 
will not attempt to give you the few broken words of tenderness in which he went 
on to speak of his attachment to the College. The whole seemed to be mingled 
throughout with the recollections of father, mother, brother, and all the trials and 
privations through which he had made his way into life. Every one saw that it 
was wholly unpremeditated, a pressure on his heart, which sought relief in words 
and tears. 

“The court room during these two or three minutes presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. Chief Justice Marshall, with his tall and gaunt figure bent over asif to 
catch the slightest whisper, the deep furrows of his cheek expanded with emotion, 
and eyes suffused with tears; Mr. Justice Washington at his side, with his small and 
emaciated frame and countenance more like marble than I ever saw on any other 
human being—leaning forward with an eager, troubled look ; and the remainder of 
the Court, at the two extremities, pressing, as it were, toward a single point, while 
the audience below were wrapping themselves round in closer folds beneath the 
bench to catch each look, and every movement of the speaker's fac2 If a painter 
could give us the scene on canvas—those forms and countenances, and Daniel Web- 
ster as he then stood in the midst, it would be one of the most touching pictures 
in the history of eloquence. One thing it taught me, that the pathetic depends not 
merely on the words uttered, but still more on the estimate we put upon him who 
utters them. There was not one among the strong-minded men of that assembly 
who cvuld think it unmanly to weep, when he saw standing before him the man who 
had made such an argument, melted into the tenderness of a child. 

“Mr. Webster had now recovered his composure, and fixing his keen eye on the 
Chief Justice, said, in that deep tone with which he sometimes thrilled the heart of 
an audience :-— 

“* Sir, I know not how others may feel,’ (glancing at the opponents of the Col- 
lege before him,) ‘but, for myself, when I see my alma mater surrounded, like 
Cesar in the senate house, by those who are reiterating stab upon stab, I would 
not, for this right hand, have her turn to me, and say, Et tu quoque mi fili! And 
thou too, my son 

“He sat down. There was a deathlike stillness throughout the room for some 
moments; every one seemed to be slowly recovering himself, and coming gradually 
back to his ordinary range of thought and feeling.” 


The speeches and orations of Mr. Webster are models of 
oratorical writing ; but yet he has a distinct reputation as a wri- 
ter. Under this head may be ranked his official letters, like 
the reply to M. Hulseman. But he was also the best letter 
writer in the country. The publication of his familiar letters 
like those to Mr. Bverett, to his old schoolmaster, to John 
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Taylor, and to a friend in New York, writen in his farm house 
at Franklin, will be awaited with eager interest. Let them be 
printed, volume on volume, just as he wrote them; and there 
cannot be too many. In them we shall see the man, and prob- 
ably find him greater than his other works present him to us. 

And in this connection, it may be proper to speak of the 
qualities of his mind. It has been said that he had not con- 
structive power ; but how can any reasonable man doubt that 
he who understood the true meaning of the Constitution so well, 
would have been foremost in the convention that framed it, if 
he had lived at the time ? 

Some have denied his originating power, because he left no 
new system of politics, philosophy, or religion. Now, there are 
some men, who aspire to be notable themselves, who consider 
no man to be great, in the highest sense, unless he will con- 
coct a new system of transcendental philosophy, of impossible 
——— and of religious scepticism. If he will attack the 

ible, and reduce Christ to mere manhood—and not first rate, 
even at that—and run a tilt at Moses, he has indubitable 
marks of greatness. Thank God, Mr. Webster never belonged 
to that rather smart, but shallow and impious school. Doubt- 
less he thought out many schemes of philosophy, government, 
and religion; but he was wise enough to throw them away 
when his large, broad, deep mind found that what was new in 
them was not true, and what was true was not new. In phi- 
losophy, he adhered to common sense ; in politics, to the slowly 
evolved, and laboriously established principles of constitutional 
freedom ; in religion, he believed in the Bible, as the word of 
God, and in the Gospel of Christ, as divinely inspired. Like 
Paul and Augustine; like More and Bacon; like Calvin and 
Luther ; like Cromwell, Washington, and Milton ; like Newton 
and Locke, he sat at the feet of the Son of Mary, and worship- 
ed the “ Man of Sorrows.” But this, surely, is not a reason for 
denying that he had an original mind ? 

It has been said that he had not much imagination. How 
then could he paint so lucidly, the scene in the chamber of old 
Mr. White, in Salem. We enter the house with the murderer ; 
ascend the stairs with noiseless step; carefully open the cham- 
ber door; see the moonbeams on the carpet and the bed; 
there lies the old man, in gentle slumber, the white hair falling 
from his venerable temples, and the drapery softly rising and 
falling while he breathes in sleep. Then comes the blow of the 
heavy bludgeon, the deadly stabs of the dagger, and the sudden 
start of the victim. And then the murderer stands by the 
couch, over the body of the dead, and carefully feels for his 
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pulse, and more carefully for the beating of his heart, until that 
pulse was still, and that heart ceased its beating. But this is 
not a solitary instance; it is but a specimen. The reply to 
Col. Hayne is full of such. His own account of that speech, 
though the shortest, is the best that has ever been given. In 
answer to a friend, he said, “I felt as if everything] had ever 
seen, or read, or heard, was floating before me in one grand 
panorama, and I had little else to do, than to reach up and cull 
a thunderbolt and Aurl it at him.” Then what a word painter 
he was! What poet could surpass him in description. Here 
he paints a field, in front of his house in Franklin: “ Looking 
out of the east windows, at this moment, with a beautiful sun 
just breaking out, my eye sweeps a rich and level field of one 
hundred acres. At the end of it, a third of a mile off, I see 
plain marble grave-stones, designating the places where repose 
my father, my brother Joseph, and my sisters.—This fair field 
is before me—I could see a lamb on any part of it.” Take 
this. description of his father. ‘“ He had in him what I recollect 
to have been the character of the Old Puritans. He was deep- 
ly religious, but not sour—on the contrary, good humored, face- 
tious—showing even in his age, with a contagious laugh, teeth, 
all as white as alabaster—gentle, soft, ell —aiid yet having 
a heart in him that he seemed to have borrowed from a lion. 
He could frown ; a frown it was, but cheerfulness, good humor, 
and smiles, composed his most usual aspect.” Another dash of 
his pen, gives the form and lineaments of his brother, as if we 
looked on the breathing canvas, or the actual form. “My fa- 
ther was the handsomest man I ever saw, except my brother 
Ezekiel, who appeared to me, and so does he now seem to me, 
the very finest human form that I ever laid my eyes on. I 
saw him in his coffin—a white forehead—a tinged cheek—a 
complexion, as clear as heavenly light! But where am I stray- 
ing ?” 


Our task would not be done if we shouid fail to dwell for a 
few minutes on some of the noticeable traits of his character, 
for by these he appeals more effectually to our hearts. 

Family affection was strong in him. Speaking of his brother 
Ezekiel, he says, “ The grave has closed upon him, as it has on 
all my brothers and sisters. We shall soon be all together. 
But this is melancholy—and I leave it. Dear, dear, kindred 
blood, how I love you all.” One day while working in a field, 
a friend called on his father. “When he was gone, my father 
called me to him, and we sat down beneath the elm, on a hay- 
cock. He said, ‘ my son, that is a worthy man; he is a member 
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of Congress ; he goes to Philadelphia, and gets six dollars a 
day, while I toil here. It is because he had an education, 
which I never had. If I had had his early education, I should 
have been in Philadelphia in his place. I came near it as it 
was ; but I missed it, and now 1 must work here.’ ‘My dear 
father,’ said I, ‘ you shall not work ; brother and I will work for 
you, and wear our hands out, and you shall rest,’—and I re- 
member to have cried, and I cry now at the recollection.” 
This was written at the age of 64. In due time, he went to 
College, carrying all his clothing and books in his saddle bags, 
and riding two days in a cold northeast storm, on horseback. 
At the end of two years, he went home on a visit. At bed- 
time, he and his brother lay down, but notto sleep. They talk- 
ed and cried, and cried and talked, till morning light. He was 
bent on having Ezekiel go to College also. He mustered cour- 
age to speak to his father, and the poor old man referred the 
decision to the mother. Hearing the proposition, she said : 
“ My sons, you have my consent to sell the homestead, pay off 
the mortgage, and spend the remainder in getting an education, 
if you will support me in my old age.” Daniel went back to 
Dartmouth, and his brother to the preparatory studies. In due 
time, the first took his degree, and then labored day and night 
to help his brother. They kept a common purse. Daniel help- 
ed Ezekiel through College; Ezekiel aided Daniel through his 
legal studies, and their love grew till death. Did it cease then? 
Then remember how piously and tenderly he gathered all the 
dear ones of his family to the tomb at Marshfield. That great 
heart had a large space for his friends. 

In like manner, he had a strong love of scenery, and of na- 
ture,in all her aspects. The forest, the stream side, the moun- 
tain, the shaded dell, the dark ravine, the sheltered bay, the 
smooth lake, the surging ocean, the flying cloud, the clear 
depths of the blue heavens, the roaring wind, and the rolling 
thunder, had charms for his soul. All animated nature pleased 
him. He conversed with fishes and with birds, and with the 
flocks of his fields. 

Doubtless he was naturally proud—so proud as to be entirely 
free from vanity. He could not avoid the consciousness of his 
own great abilities, but he never paraded them before others ; 
he never sought to make others feel small ; he never asked for 
any man’s admiration. Nor need we deny that he loved luxu- 
ries, and suffered therefor. Prodigal of money, he yet would 
have scorned all California as a bribe ; but how could he be in- 
sensible to the gifts of commercial friends? A gift blindeth 
the eyes, even where one is not conscious of a1y bias. He was 
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ambitious, not like Cesar, to found a dynasty, but to be the 
first in merit, and the highest in place. And an intimate po- 
litical and personal friend says, that the refusal of his country 
to give him the highest post, shortened his days. 

Studiousness was one of his characteristics, though it has 
been supposed that he was a lazy man in his study, and care- 
less as to books. If he went a fishing, his mind was busy ; 
but he was a laborious student all his life. Good parson 
Wood one day told him that he had no fault to find about 
his lessons, but he feared the other boys might be encouraged 
by his example to stroll too much. The next morning, Mr. 
Wood heard him recite his usual hundred lines in Virgil. This 
being done, breakfast was ready, but the pupil wanted to go 
through another hundred. Breakfast was now cold, but he 
desired to go on to the end of the book. He received no cau- 
tion after that. At College, he was studious, honorable, obedi- 
ent to academic laws, and above all the tricks and small wit of 
the ordinary sort of students. Though pained at the part as- 
signed to him on Commencement day, he did not do the absurd 
thing that has been attributed to him by that sort of students 
who never could obtain any College honors. His diploma was 
not torn in pieces and trampled on the stage. As a law stu- 
dent, he won the respect of Governor Gore, who, on introdu- 
cing him to the bar, foretold his future eminence. He em- 
ployed those golden years, before his practice absorbed his 
time, in enlarging his store of legal, historical, literary and classi- 
cal attainments. To the end of his days, he was a man of 
books as well as a man of action. He never appeared before 
the public in print, without paying the most minute attention 
to his style; he never spoke without careful preparation. It 
has been currently believed that his great speech in reply to 
Hayne, was sudden and unpremeditated. This was not the 
fact. “A very toolish endeavor,” says his friend, General Ly- 
man, “has been made by some of Mr. Webster’s friends, to 
create the impression that the great orations and speeches 
which have carried his celebrity all over the world, were made 
with little effort, and trifling preparation.” Speaking of the 
reply to Colonel Hayne, he continues; “ Mr. Webster had pre- 
pared himself for that debate with all his usual care. He knew 
a fortnight beforehand, the points that would be made, the po- 
sition that would be assumed, and the parties that would be 
assailed. And we have no doubt that all those magnificent 
passages which live in the memory, and glow in the heart of 
all who read them, were prepared beforehand with the utmost 
care, and the nicest discrimination in the choice of words.” 
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In confirmation of this statement, we can give an anecdote, 
never before published, but which was received, several years 
since, from good authority. The very resolution offered by 
Governor Foote, was drawn up, months before, by Mr. Web- 
ster himself. During the recess of Congress he met, by ap- 
pointment, Senator Foote, of Connecticut, in the office of 
General Arad Hunt, (also a member of: Congress,) at Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt., and in that little yellow building the resolution 
was drafted, and the plan of the discussion arranged. Such 
was the origin of the great debate, and there can be no doubt 
that ample preparation was made for it. In all probability it 
was foreseen that a debate upon the disposal of the ne Ae 
lands must come up; and it is quite possible that the great man 
of the North was aware that an united attack on him as one 
that must be put out of the way, was already concerted by 
leading politicians of the South and West. It was only proper 
prudence in him to select his position, and keep the manage- 
ment of the battle in his own hands. This was done with 
great adroitness; and then consummate skill was shown in 
managing the debate when it came on; in seizing the weak 
points of the enemy, and in accumulating such a momentum 
of power as to drive his opponents from the field. 

We cannot have a complete idea of any man’s character, 
until we know something of his religious principles and his 
habits of life. This is eminently true in the case of Mr. Web- 
ster, and therefore we have before us a subject of remark which 
cannot be adequately treated in the space at our disposal. It 
is difficult to condense, and quite as difficult to say the right 
thing. The natural religious element in him was very strong ; 
he had a clear view of the distinction between right and wrong, 
with a conscience sharp to detect all aberrations, and urgent in 
impelling him to act according to his convictions. In addition, 
he received a religious education, was taught to hold divine 
things in reverence ; had his whole intellectual nature saturated 
with the sacred poetry of Watts; and was quite familiar with 
the great facts and truths of the Bible. On the other hand, he 
had strong appetites, which required the control of an iron 
moral resolution. Thus furnished, he went forth to the battle 
of life, and it is undeniable that in many instances, his lower 
nature, stimulated by the temptations which beset public men, 
got the mastery of his reason and conscience. He did not 
openly and actively give his influence in favor of beneficent, 
moral reforms; in some regards, it is to be feared,—yea, to be 
confessed with grief,—that his practice was indefensible. For 
this, let so much blame be laid to the customs of the time when 
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he came upon the stage, and to the habits of men in public life, 
as justice demands. The rest let us forgive, when we look into 
those great mournful eyes, and gaze upon that face, so graved 
in every feature, with the marks of a thoughtful and repentant 
spirit, according to the representations taken of him, in the last 
years of his life. What the Spirit of God did for him, and 
with what results, is set down in that book which no mortal eye 
may read, but whose accumulating records will hereafter be 
spoken in the hearing of the universe. We only know that his 
early religious history was interesting ; that he made a public 
profession of his faith in Christ, in early life; that he never 
withdrew from the orthodox connection ; that for several years 
he attended upon Unitarian preaching in Boston ; that he often 
communed with the Episcopal Church; that he desired to be 
buried according to Congregational usages, under the guidance 
of his parish minister ; and that no protane or impure word was 
ever heard to fall from his lips. But whatever may be our 
speculations about his religious character as exhibited in daily 
life, there were many circumstances in the latter part of his 
sojourn on earth, which are fitted to inspire hope. We shall 
leave this point to the judgment of our readers, after giving an 
extract or two from a sermon by Rev. C. M. Butler, of Wash- 
ington, and from a letter written by Dr. Jeffries, of Boston. 
Says Mr. Butler: 


“He loved most that preaching which was plain, earnest, affectionate, personal 
and expository, rather than that which was general and discursive. His conversa- 
tion was always understood by me to proceed upon the admission, on his part, of 
what are called the distinctive and evangelical truths of the Gospel. I have known 
his most emphatic approbation to have been expressed of sermons in which these 
truths were most distinctly presented. 

“Mr. Webster was exceedingly fond of discoursing and conversing on religious 
subjects. I never remember to have visited him, when the circums‘ances admitted 
of it, that he did not enter upon the subject. I particularly remember a call which 
[ made upon him on the third or fourth evening after the delivery of his great 
speech of the 7th of March, 1850. He was alone, and somewhat indisposed. But 
at once, and with great interest—apparently forgetful of public affairs, at a moment 
when most men would have been alive at every pore to know how their course 
would be responded to or approved—he entered upon a most interesting discussion 
of moral, philosophical and religious questions. Among other subjects, he dwelt 
much on the tendency of men to rest in Church, or services, or sacraments, or 
doctrines, or something else, for salvation and acceptance, except just that spiritual 
purity, and homage, and service which God demands, and he gave me a sketch of a 
series of sermons which might be preached from the text, ‘God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


The facts stated by his attending physician, Doctor Jeffries, 
will ever be read with the deepest interest. We put on perma- 
nent record all that we can find room for. Says the Doctor, 

“| have not time, at so short a notice, to explain the circumstances and incidents 


of his sick chamber. I therefore send you only a few facts for your consideration 
und use. I would observe that his epitaph has not as yet been printed. 
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“If you analyze that remarkable embodiment of his thoughts, you will find a 
full expression of his faith under the teachings of the spirit. His reference to the 
atonement you will perceive by what followed —— of the hymn. I have no 
doubt that he was an experimental Christian. May we not confidently hope that 
he who so often spoke with the truth and clearness of a prophet’s vision, uttered 
under a Divine guidance those remarkable words, ‘I shall be to-night in life, and 
joy and blessedness.’ : 

‘*The few facts I have to present to you are as follows: 

“On leaving Mr. Webster for the night at half past eleven, on Saturday, Oct. 16, 
1852, Lasked him if I should repeat to him a hymn at parting, to which he gave a 
ready assent ; when I repeated the hymn which begins, | 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood, 

Drawn from Immanuel’s veins,’ 
he gave a very serious attention to the recital, and at the close he said: ‘Amen, 
amen, even so come Lord Jesus.’ This was uttered with great solemnity. He 
afterwards asked me if I remembered the verse in one of Watt’s hymns on the 
thought of dying at the foot of the cross, and repeated these lines with remarkable 
energy and feeling : 
* Should worlds conspire to drive me hence, 
Moveless and firm this heart should lie, 
Resolved, (for that’s my last defence,) 

If I must perish—/ere to die.’ 

“ After this he said that he owed it to his fellow countrymen, to express his deep 
conviction of the divine inspiration of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and had embodied 
some thoughts which he gave to Mr. Edward Curtis. 

“He repeated the text, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved,’ and then, what he had given to be inscribed upon his tombstone, which was 
as follows: 

“* Lord I believe, help Thou mine unbelief.’ 

“* Philosophical argument, especially that drawn from the vastness of the Universe, in com- 
parison with the apparent insignificance of this globe, has sometimes shaken my reason for the 
faith which is in me; but my heart has always assured and re-assured me, that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ must be a Divine reality. 

“*The Sermon on the Mount cannot be a merely human production. This belief enters into 
the very depth of my conscience. 

“*The whole history of man proves it. 

‘DANIEL WEBSTER.’ 

“He afterwards said that he wished also to leave, soniewhere, his testimony in 
favor of early piety; that he was familiar with all the great poets, Pope, Dryden, 
Cowper, Milton and others, but that the hymns of Watts, from his cradle hymns to 
his version of the Psalms, and other deeper hymns, were always uppermost in his 
mind and on his tongue; that he could repeat them faster than four scribes could 
write them down. 

“ He conveyed very strongly by his remarks, that his early religioug instruction 
and acquirements had always had the most profound and abiding influence upon 
his mind and life. 

“T was informed by Mrs. Webster, about a fortnight before his death, that he 
had been speaking to her of his case, and expressed the apprehension that it would 
terminate fatally ; he then appeared to consider his preparation for the event, and 
clasping bis hands he said, with deep emotion, ‘I believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“A short time before he became unable to express his thoughts, he appeared to 
be engaged in silent prayer, (as I often noticed his appearance to indicate during 
his sickness,) when he gave utterance to something—a few words of which were 
low and lost to me; that which followed was—‘ but whatsoever I do, Almight 
God, receive me to Thyself for Jesus Christ’s sake.’—He also exclaimed, ‘I shall 
be to-night in life, and joy, and blessedness.’” 


But all these scenes are over—all the great triumphs of intel- 
lectual exertion in full view of the public, and all those grander 
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struggles of the spiritual nature, in the privacy of home,—and 
we shall never again read any new orations of his; never be 
called to sigh over any fresh proof that he was fallible. He 
went down to his grave amid lamentations more wide and heart- 
felt, than have been called forth by the loss of any man since 
the news of Hamilton’s death carried sadness through the land. 
And the closing incidents of his life found a simple, appropriate, 
and truly — conclusion to: his career. For months, even 
fur two years, he-had been growing feeble in body, (although 
his mind retained all its “naturai force,”) and such is the amia- 
bility of mankind that the weakness of age and sickness was 
attributed to intoxication, on the occasion when for the last 
time he met his friends in Fanueil Hall. It now appears that 
he actually rejected the advice of his medical friend, who urged 
him to take a glass of wine for that occasion, and made that 
address when it was with difficulty that he could walk without 
leaning his weight on a strong and friendly arm. The great 
struggle with himself in 1850, when he changed his course ; 
the exhausting efforts he made to turn the public favor towards 
the compromise measures; the weight of years; the responsi- 
bilities of office,—all combined to weaken his iron frame. Then 
the alienation of friends was a bitter draught to one so formed 
for confidence and friendship. And last of all, when the result 
at Baltimore made it certain that he never could attain to the 
office which he was conscious of having adequate powers to 
fill with honor to his country ; bitterer than all, when the ever 
selfish South, with unparalleled ingratitude, refused to support 
him, his strong heart broke. Let us not deny it, for he must 
have been less or more than man, to have escaped that fate. 
He came home to die. Boston strove, by a splendid ovation, to 
soothe his feelings ; but it was of no avail. The whole pageant 
was aptly called the funeral of a living man. He was hasten- 
ing to that land where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. He knew that his days were numbered. To 
a friend from whom he parted in New York, when on his last 
journey to Marshfield, and who inquired, as he shut the door of 
the carriage: “ When shall we see you in New York again?” 
he replied in solemn tones, “ Never; never.” He went home to 
put his house in order, and prepare to meet his God. And how 
serenely he passed away. He closed up his public business; he 
regulated his property ; he made his will, to the satisfaction of 
his friends ; he directed that the farmers of the neighborhood 
should be his bearers to the grave ; then he was carried to the 
door to take a last look at his noble herd of oxen ; retiring, he 
laid himself on his bed, no more to leave his chamber. A wife, 
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an only surviving son, dear friends, and faithful household 
servants, gathered around, received parting words and Christian 
consolation, and then withdrew, shedding tears. He prayed to 
the God of his fathers, in the name of Christ, as he had done 
aforetime. He avowed himself a believer in the Bible; a sin- 
ner who needed mercy; a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth. He 
expressed a hope that he should soon be “in life, and joy, and 
blessedness.” Then he entered the dark valley, saying: “ The 
fact, the fact, is what I want; thy rod, thy rod, thy staff, thy 
staff,” thus intimating that he was not then taken up with the 
beauty of words, but would lean on the strength of the Almighty. 
And as he stood on the confines of both worlds,—the earth 
receding—eternity opening—in complete self-possession—that 
voice once more rose high in the stillness of night, and rang 
through the mansion ; “ Life, death,—death, life! how curious 
- is.” And then the broad chest sank. His spirit was with his 
od. 


“So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 


America has produced three men of the first order of mind. 
The first, on account of his public services, of his patriotism, 
and of his incorruptible character, is the great model of a hero 
and statesman. He sleeps in the shades of Mount Vernon, 
where the exile of other lands comes to rekindle the flame of 
liberty in his own bosom, on the banks of that Potomac, which, 
by its full volume of waters, and its ceaseless flow, emblems the 
vastness and the perpetuity of his fame. The second, by his 
sense, his imagination, his unsurpassed reasoning powers, his 
amazing insight, his peerless genius, and his saintly piety, has 
made every place of his abode a shrine. East Windsor, North- 
ampton, Stockbridge and Princeton, are hallowed spots, since 
Edwards lived there. He lies beneath the waving branches of 
Nassau Hall, where the Christian scholar, from every clime, 
will long go on pilgrimage. The last reposes in the old Pilgrim 
grave-yard at Marshfield, which looks towards “the bay where 
the Mayflower lay,” and fronts the ever-heaving ocean. Over 
his grave may ever be heard the mingled cadence of the far- 
resounding sea, the mournful murmur of the pine forest, and the 
warbling of tuneful birds; and there, in coming generations, 
will his appreciating countrymen, from shore to shore, and the 
admirers of his intellectual greatness, from all lands, seek the 
burial-place of Webster. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Principles of Geology ; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
Considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sim Onarves Lyett, M. A., F. R.S., 
Vice President of the Geological Society, London, New and entirely Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood cuts. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Oo., 200 Broadway. 1853. pp. 834. ; 

A Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments, By tae Same. Reprinted 
from the Fourth, and entirely Revised’ Edition. Illustrated with five hundred 
Wood cuts. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1853. pp. 512. 


These two works properly go together. The one lays down the principles of 
Geological reasoning; the other applies those principles to Geological facts. The 
doctrine first advanced by Sir Charles Lyell, and most successfully established by 
him—that the changes which have taken place on the earth within the historical 
period, are to be regarded as the continuation of the changes which have been 
wrought in the immense periods of the past—seems to p!.ce Geology upon the 
basis of a precise and exact science. In this respect, we _ derived more satis- 
faction from the writings of this geologist than from any other writer. We have 
heretofore expressed our opinion of the value of the “ Principles ;’—and we need 
do no more now than say that the present volumes contain the latest researches of 
the author, and that the progress of discovery has in general tended to confirm his 
original views. We regard his writings as the best on this subject. 


Speeches of John C. Calhoun ; delivered in the House of Representatives, and in 
the Senate of the United States. Edited by Ricnarnp K. Crattz. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1853. pp. 652. 


This volume contains, we are informed, all the speeches delivered by Mr. Calhoun 
in Congress, of any general interest—or rather all of which a reliable reports 
have been preserved. The first speech in the volume was delivered Dec. 12th, 
1811, in the House; and the last Feb. 7th, 1837, in the Senate. Although Mr. Cal- 
houn seems to have taken little care of his reputation as a speaker, there is still 
enough in these speeches to vindicate the high rank which has ever been assigned 
him as a logician and an orator. We wait for the publication of his entire works, 
before speaking more fully upon the Character and Services of Mr. Calhoun. 


Phil y of Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University. Arranged and Edited by O. W. Wieurt, Translator of 
Cousin’s « History of Modern Philosophy.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1858. pp. 530. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and University Reform. 
Obiefly from the Edinbu Review: corrected, vindicated, culnigel in Notes 
and Appendices. By Sir Wirttam Hamitroy, Bart. With an Introductory Essay 
by Robert Turnbull, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1853. 


pp. 764. 

We have placed these volumes together, though published by different houses, 
because they contain in part the same matter; and the reader will like to know 
how far they are the same. Sir William Hamilton's first publication in Metaphys- 
ics was a Review of Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, with especial reference to that 

ilosopher’s doctrine of the Infinito-Absolute, published in the Edinburgh Review 
im 1829; his next, a Review of Jouffroy’s edition of Reid’s Works, with reference 
to Brown's doctrine of Perception, published in the same Review, in 1830. We 
find no other publication on Metaphysical subjects till 1839, when an article appeared 
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in the same Review on Idealism, with reference to the scheme of Arthur Collier. 

In 1846, Hamilton published an edition of Reid’s Works, with numerous foot notes 

and several important dissertations. The printing however began as early as 1838, 

and the notes and dissertations were prepared at different times in the interval be- 

tween 1838 and the date of publication. The edition, however, is still incomplete ; 
indeed, it ends with a half-finished sentence in the dissertation on “The Theory of 

Mental Reproduction,” and, unless the author should do it, we know not who will 

be bold enough to finish “ the half told tale.” In 1852, Hamilton published a col- 

lection of his writings, in which, in philosophy, he has included only the articles from 
the Edingburgh Review, above mentioned, although he has added in an Appendix 
dissertations on “the Conditions of the Thinkable,” and on “ Learned Ignorance.” 

Appleton’s edition contains all the notes and dissertations in Reid, and the reviews 

and the two appendices above mentioned—which latter, however, make up only 

about one fourth part of the volume. It contains only his Metaphysical writings. 

Harpers’ edition is a reprint of the Collected Works of Hamilton, as prepared 

himself. It does not contain the Notes and Dissertations in Reid. The two edi 

tions, therefore, have only about one hundred pages in common. 

Hamilton has been the great name in English philosophy for about a quarter of 
a century, and it is quite amusing to observe what a large number of writers have 
suddenly awoke to a consciousness of his merit. 

We notice that Mr. Wight speaks of Hamilton’s defense of Reid’s doctrine against 
Sir Thomas Brown—an oversight, for Dr. Thomas Brown. We also correct a re- 
markable misprint on page 174, in the sentence, ‘‘the words conception, concept, 
notion should not be limited to the thought of what cannot be represented in the 
imagination, as the thought cagguied Ty the general term.”—Read, should be 
limited. 

The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, With an introductory Essay 
upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. Edited by Professor Sazp, In 
Seven Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. Nos. 329 and 381. 
Pearl street, Franklin Square. 1853. 

This edition must be regarded as the standard edition of the Works of Cole- 
ridge. The editor and the publishers have done a good service in presenting it to the 
community of letters. Coleridge will ever hold a position in literature and philos 
ophy, peculiar, and provocative of frequent discussion. He may not attain pezma- 
nently to that high place which the admiration of his followers would raise him, 
but he has written much that no age will willingly let die. Of course, no good 
library can be without his works. 


Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. Translated and arrang- 
ed from the German of Klencke & Schlesier. By Jutserre Baver. With Por- 
traits. New York: Harper & Brothers. Published 1853. 


This volume contains the only memoirs, accessible tothe great bulk of readers, of 
two of the most remarkable men of Germany. They are written in a peculiarly 
German way, which possibly may repel some, but will be intensely interesting, we 
are certain, to the great majority of readers. We have found them most delight- 
ful reading. 


Civil Wars and the Monarchy of France, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. A History of France, principally during that period. By Lzopotp 
Ranke, Author of a History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Translated by M. A. Garvey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 
This work — an acknowledged deficiency in English literature. We have 

long needed a reliable account of this most important period of French history. 


Men and Things as I saw them in Europe. By Kinwax. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. 
Whoever begins this book will read it through, and when they have done so, 
they will thank the author for having written it. We need not say what kind of 
things Kirwan would be most likely to look at in Europe, and especially in Rome. 
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A Manual of Greek Literature, from the earliest authentic periods to the close of 
the Byzantine Era. By Cuaries Antnon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and 
Latin language in Columbia College, Rector of the Grammar School. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have looked into several portions of this work and have always found Dr. 
Anthon’s usual fullness of learning, though necessarily expressed in a condensed form. 
The student will find this a very convenient book to have by him for reference, 
and will be benefited by frequently consulting it. 

Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon ; with Travels in Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and the Desert. Being the result of a second expedition undertaken 
for the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austen H. Layarp, M. P. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
1853. pp. 586. 


In our last number, we expressed our opinion of the value of Mr. Layard’s re- 
searches in connection with Mr. Putnam’s edition of the work. The above men- 
tioned volume is a reprint of the same work, from the press of the Harpers. It is 
said, there are laws in all sorts of Communities: we believe there are laws regula- 
ting the great subject of Reprinting—but they are unwritten, and we have never 
been able to penetrate their mysteries. For the most part we observe every thing 
goes on peacefully within this domain, but occasionally we hear of rumors of wars, 
and sometimes of actual warfare. But as between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, we choose not to interfere. We will therefore only say of the volume before 
us that it is well printed, and illustrated with numerous wood cuts and accompanied 
with maps. 

The Missionary of Kilmany ; being a Memoir of Alexander Paterson, with Notices 
of Robert Edie. By Rev. Jonn Barturz, Author of “Memoir of Rev. W. H. 
Hewitson.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1853. 
pp. 253. 

Concerning these Memoirs, we need only quote the testimony of Dr. Chalmers, 
with respect to the subject of them. ‘His labors have been more blest than those 
of any man I know.” 


Water from the Well-Spring, for the Sabbath Hours of Afflicted Believers: Being 
a complete course of morning and evening meditations for every Sunday in the 
year By Epwarp Henry Bicxerstets, M.A. New York: Robert Carter & 

rothers, 1853. pp. 253. 
The title fully gives the plan of this work; and it gives us pleasure to say that 
the contents of it are not unworthy of the name of Bickersteth. The author is the 
son of the well known clergyman of that name. 


Abbeokuta: or Sunrise within the Tropics. An outline of the origin and progress 
of the Yoruba Mission. By Miss Tucker, author of the “ Rainbow in the North.” 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1853. pp. 278. 

We have heretofore noticed Miss Tucker’s earlier volume, containing an account 
of successful missionary labors in the northern parts of British America. We now 
pass in her company to the Tropics, to behold an equally successful enterprise on 
the continent of Africa. The reader will find this volume most intensely interest- 
- Bw. publishers have given two useful maps, together with several illustrative 
Wood cuts. 


The Law and the Testimony. By the author of “The Wide, Wide World.” New 

York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1853. pp. 840. 

The plan of this work may be stated as follows: it is a classification of the teach- 
ings of the Bible, arranged under a definite number of heads, in the language of the 
Bible. The books and chapters are quoted in the order in which they are arranged 
in the common version. The scholar must reject some of the — brought 
forward as proof-texts, but we incline to think the work will be of valuable service 
to the bulk of Christian readers. , 
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The Word of Life; a living Ministry, and a living Church: A Sermon preached 
in Meadville, Pa., before the graduating class of the Meadville Theological 
School, June 30, 1853. By Rev. F. D. Hunrmeton of Boston, Mass. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 18538. 


This is a beautiful, eloquent and vigorous discourse. But force, beauty and elo- 
quence are not its chief merits. It breathes the spirit of Christ, and accords with 
the essential features of the gospel of Christ. But we will let it speak for itself: 


“First, in order to apprehend what the life of the Christian Church, or of the Christian 
soul, is, we must apprehend the life of its Head. He is, “ that word” made flesh. 

“ Now, inasmuch as the true vitality of the Church consists in the fact that its chief functions 
are reconciling functions, and as the Church’s complete consummation will be the complete recon- 
ciliation of human society,—so it finds its supreme sanction in the reconciling, or literally the 
«toning, character of its Head. ‘ God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’ Those 
words are the key to all the Gospel, to all Christian history, to all Christian experience. They 
hold in them the power of that life which has so far energized Christendom, and is to redeem 
and sanctify the world. 

“ Stated in its theological relations, I hold this truth to stand thus. For reconciliation between 
finite and infinite, there must be a reconciler combining both in his person. Here, precisely, is 
the grand, redemptive synthesis, effected in Christ. Bridging over, by ‘the mystery of his nature, 
—a mystery whose very claim on our faith consists in its transcending the definitions ef science ; 
since faith, of course, never properly begins till we have got to the limit of science,—bridging 
over the gulf that yawned between the perpetual frailty of man and the perfection of God,—he 
is the vinculum that binds up the spiritual organism of the world, dislocated and bruised by 
sin. If Christ were mere and very man, he could not mediate between God and man. Here is 
the eternal, inherent necessity of the mystery of the Incarnation, reaching back before Abraham 
was, into the bosom of the everlasting Father; and there deriving the purchase-power to lift hu- 
manity to heaven. The vital point of the whole Christian system is the inspiring contact it es- 
tablishes between the life of God and the life of man, by a mediating Christ; a Christ quali- 
fied to mediate, by bringing over the forces of the Almighty Spirit to reinvigorate the wasted 
spirituality of the race, to restore and comfort the individual soul that will receive him. Here 
is the only corner-stone for a Church,—a personal, divine Christ. Any plan of theology that 
misses this is defective at the core. Pride of speculation, ambitious will-worships, theories of 
self-culture, philosophies of intuitions, moral respectabilities, never reach the disordered spot, 
nor meet the practical want of souls in earnest. Under the real stress and strain of life, what 
the penitent soul cries out for is that heavenly mediation, that unites and reconciles the t-vo op- 
posing elements of utter imperfection in the performances of human nature, and the immacu- 
late holiness of the Judge of all. 

“Tf you ask whence comes the need of this reconciliation, I answer it comesfrom the need 
every man is under of passing over from the mere natural life, which is the life he is born 
with, into the spiritual life, which is simply the inward reception of Christ by faith, and 
which saves him, i. e. makes a Christian of him. Of that new birth, Jesus himself explicitly 
asserts the universal necessity. The natural life has for its ruling principle, selfishness; and, 
however decent or even lovely to the eye, it is never holy. Being mixed as to its good and 
evil elements, it has no security against perdition. The regenerate or holy life may begin so 
early as to open along with the powers of consciousness, and grow up with the growing faculties, 
thus blending with and sanctifying the natural; but itis a distinct process. It cannot begin 
too early nor too suddenly: to create its beginning, in accordance with the laws and promised 
help of the Holy Spirit, is the office of preaching. But it is a new life when it comes; it is 
the reception, into a sinning and enfeebled humanity, of the quickening and supernatural life 
of Christ the Reconciler, who comes into the world quite as much to impart to us of God, as to 
be the perfect pattern ofa man. In accordance with this view, sin being a universal taint, 
error, guilt of the race, the renewed life must begin with a Prodigal’s confession, and be baptized 
with a Magdalen’s tears. Saintship always rears its most beautiful proportions on the lowly 
ground of that humility. The full burst of rapture from the lips of the redeemed is an august 
crescendo from the sobs of the penitent ; and every Gloria in Kecelsis, from the Church tri- 
umphant, swells up from a heart-broken Miserere. 


We wish this discourse could be placed in the hands of every theological student 
in the lgnd. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In addition to the works already noticed, we have received from D. Appleton & Co, “ Prak- 
tische Englische Grammatik ;” and “* Comings’ Class Book of Physiology,” both of which are 
valuable books. 

We have also received from the Harpers, Thackeray’s “ English Huwmorists of the Eighteenth 
Century ;” the fourth volume of Lamartine’s “ Restoration of Monarchy in France ;” Ger- 
stoecker’s Journey round the World ;” “ Yusef or a Crusade in the East, by J. Ross Browne ;” 
Hildreth’s “ Theory of Politics,” and “ Cranford.” 

We have also received from Carter & Brothers, Hethrington’s “ JVistory of the Westminster 
Assembly,” and “ Brown on the Sufferings and Glory of the Messiah.” 

We have also on hand from Scribner, West’s “ Analysis of the Holy Bible ;” from J. P. Jewett 
& Co. Schaufler’s “ Meditations ;” from Philips, Sampson & Co., through T. H. Pease, Beecher’s 
“ Conflict of Ages,” and Wayland’s “ Memoir of Judson.” 

Notices of these works have been prepared, some of which will appear in our next number. 
We are also obliged to postpone a Review of Silliman’s Travels. 





Adams, John. His Diary and Autobiog 
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A | Calhoun’s Works, noticed, 642. 


raphy. The Works of John Adams, | 
second President of the United States, 
with a Life of the Author, Notes and | 
Illustrations, by his grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, reviewed, 222. An ac- 
count of the diary and autobiography, 
223. His early and college life, 225. 
Teaches, and studies law at Worcester, 
226. Early life as lawyer, 232. The! 
lawyers and politicians of his acquaint- 
ance. The Episcopal and Congrega-| 
tional clergy, and their course, as to 
public events, 234, Adams’ reputa- 
tion since his death, 247. 


Austria, Reforms in, under Joseph II. 


Dr. Edward Vehse's work, reviewed, 
395. The state of Austria before Jo-; 
seph’s accession, 396. His character | 
when he took the throne, 398, His at-| 
tempted reforms, 399—410. 


B. 


Books received, 160, 328, 480, 645. 
British Eloquence, Select, by Goodrich, | 


_| College and Church. The connection be- 


tween the New England Colleges 
and the growth and prosperity of the 
Church, illustrated by facts, 595. 


|Church Review. Its Theology. Art. V. 


New England Theology, reviewed, 261. 
The theology and logic of the reviewer 
considered, 261. Test of the life of a 
Church, the ability to throw off heresy ; 
this test applied to King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, 262, to the Churches of the East, 
265, to the Western or Roman Catho- 
lic Church, 266, to the Church of Eng- 
land, 270. The reviewer's position on 
the doctrine of original sin, 275. 


Church Review and New England Theol- 


ogy. Article in Church Review on 
New England Theology, reviewed, 92. 


Church kept free or recovered from er- 


rors by Episcopacy, this controverted, 
95. The Church in the early centuries 
did not deal effectually with heresy, 
98. Origin of Unitarianism in New 
England, 105. Design and use of in- 
fant baptism to remit original sin, this 
controverted, 106. 


noticed, 157. “Church and its Ministry. Report of a 


C. 


China, Early Christianity in, 481—509. | 
Coleman's Ancient Christianity exempli-| 


fied, 155. 


Congregational Convention. Proceedings 


of the Convention at Albany, review- 
ed, 72. Causes of the Convention, 72. 


Growing confidence in pg ogy iD 
East 


ism, for the West as well as the i 
74. How administrated at the West, | 
75. Charges against Western Congre- | 

tionalists, 76. Oberlin, 77. Plan of | 


nion, its obvious defects, 79. Action D 


of Presbyterian Church respecting it, | 
88. Changes wrought by it in Presby- 
terianism, 85. The American Home| 


Committee on the subject of salaries and 


parsonages, reviewed, 112. Inadequate 


salaries,114. Few Parsonages, impor- 
tance of, 117. Inadequate supply of 
ministers, and becoming more so, 123. 
Causes of this, 126. 


D. ° 


iscontented Classes. Hints towards Re- 


forms, by Horace Greeley, reviewed, 


‘689. The character of these classses 


examined, 540. The remedy for the 
evils they suffer and engender, 547. 


owning. His Cottage Residences, and 


his Rural Essays, noticed, 474. 
E. 


Missionary Society, complaints against | Zditorial Profession, 210. The modern 
newspaper, 211. Newspapers of New 


it, 89. Church Building Fund, 91. 
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York city. Needed qualifications of 
an editor, 212. Inducements to the 
choice of the editorial profession, 220. 
Edwards, Prof. B. B. Fife and charac- 
ter of his writings, with Prof. Park's 
Memoir, reviewed,411. His early life, 
412. His connection with the Am, Ed. 
Society, and his editorial labors, 414. 
His life and labors as Prof. at Ando- 
ver, 415. The volumes of his works 
P considered, 416. 

Yrrors of Opinions, responsibility for, 
11, Lord ‘Dumgheals ieagunl na. 
dress, Dr. Wardlaw’s Reply, 12. How 
far are men responsible for errors of 
opinion! this question discussed, 12. 


F. 

Fashion in Religion and Neander’s Me- 
morials of Christian Life, reviewed, 
171. The social life of the primitive 
Christians, 178. Departure from this 
caused by wealth and fashion, 175. 
Evils of it, 182. 

Females—the Complete Academic Educa- 
tion of, 295. The true idea of a com- 

lete academic education for girls, 296. 

e demand for a complete academic 

female education, 802. The institu- 

tions needed to impart such education, 

309. Means of giving permanence to 
these institutions, 313. 


G. 


Great Men—their influence, their work 
in its relation to the elevation of man, 
247-260. 

Greece, Grote’s, history of, noticed, 156, 


H 


Haldane, Robert and James, Memoirs of, 
noticed, 153. 

Hamilton's Discussions of Philosophy 
and Literature, noticed, 642. 

Hamilton’s Philosophy, noticed, 642. 

Higher Law, Doctrine of, 161. Distince- 
tion between non-obedience and forci- 
ble resistance to human law, 161. Who 
is to judge whether a law is to be 
obeyed or disobeyed, 166. Authorit 
of conscience, rule for the individ- 
ual, 168, 

Human Life, the true success of, 46. It 
is complete spiritual development for 
the purposes of benign and useful 
action,47. Development the first law, 
47. Must accord with the original 
bent of the Constitution, 52. Must be 
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proportionate, 54. Powers must be 
used for durable and wise ends, 58. 
The office of the educator, its object, 
65. The true university, 67. 


L 

Immortality of the Soul—Is the Soul 
Immortal ? Dobney on Future Pun- 
ishment and the Bible Examiner, re- 
viewed, 362. Proofs of the soul’s im- 
mortality, 364. Do the Scriptures 
teach the doctrine of the annihilation 
of the wicked? 872. 

Infidelity. The New Infidelity. The 
Eclipse of Faith and the Restoration of 
Belief, reviewed, 277. General obser- 
vations in re; to the character of 
the new infidelity and the secret of 
its success, 280-295. 

Ireland's Miseries, cause and cure, by 
Dili, noticed, 156. 


K, 
Krummacher’s last days of Elisha, no- 
ticed, 159, 
L. 


Law and Testimony, noticed, 644. 

Layard’s Discoveries among the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, reviewed, 457. 
The extent to which the discoveries 
correspond with the facts of Scripture 
history, 462. 

Literary Notices, 149, 471. 

Lyell’s Elements of Geology, noticed, 642. 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology, noticed, 
642. 

Lord's Supper, the corruption vf into the 
Latin Mass, 420 The Lord’s Supper 
during the apostolic age, 421. e 
Agape, 427. The corruption of the 
Lord’s Supper during the second and 
third centuries, 430; from the seventh 
to the tenth centuries, 43'7. ; 

Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution, 
noticed, 159. 

M. 

Medicine. Nature of Evidence in Prac- 
tical Medicine, 549. The complex 
character of the evidence, 550. Dis- 
regard of plain rules of evidence, 553. 

Mendon Association, Blake's Centurial 
History of, noticed, 475. 


N. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. By John 8S. C., 
Abbott, reviewed. Napoleon’s peace 





policy—Was he the great pacificator, 
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886-350. Napoleon’s moral and re- 
ligious character, 351-361. 

Nestorians. Dr. Grant and the Moun- 
tain Nestorians. By Rev. Thomas 
Laurie, reviewed, 440. Dr. G’s. early 
life, 441. His missionary residence at 
Oroomiah, 448. His expedition to the 
Mountain Nestorians, 446. The war, 
450. Mr. Badger, his conduct, 453. 
Dr. G's. death, 456. 

“ New Themes” Controversy. The Rela- 
tion of Christianity to Poverty, vari- 
ous volumes, reviewed,571. Merits and 
defects of these works, 572. The 
duties which Christianity requires with 
reference to poverty—prevention of 
poverty, 585. Relief of poverty, 595. 

Norton's Annotated Paragraph Bible, 
noticed, 473. 


P. 
Physiology, Principles of. By Wm. B. 
Carpenter, reviewed, 1. 
development, 4. 
Population, Sources of. Note. Former 
article confirmed and modified by the 
census of 1850, 471. 


R. 


Redemption as Related to the Fall of the 
Angels, 375. Facts bearing on this 
relation: (1.) The respited punishment 


The cellular | 


of the angels that sinned, 376. (2.)) 


The appointment of our earth as the 
place of the reprieve of the angels 
that fell, 378. (8.) The exposure of 
mankind for purposes of probation to 
the temptations of Satan, 380. (4.) 
The image of Satan in the corruption 
of mankind, 381. (5.) The plan of 
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obinson, John, Life and Works of. B 

Robert Ashton, reviewed, 136. Sketc 

of Robinson’s life and labors in Eng- 
land, 137. Robinson at Leyden, 142. 
Plan of removal to America, 146. His 
death and grave, 148. 


8. 


Science and the Scriptures, Martin's. 
Phi Beta Kappa discourse, noticed, 158. 

Scientific Miscellany. On Guna and 

‘riddhi, 320. 

Separatists of Eastern ( onnecticut. 
torical account of them, 195-209. 

Sin, Forgiveness of. The Christian doc- 
trine of forgiveness of sin. By James 
Freeman Clarke, reviewed, 24. Dif- 
ference between the Orthodox and the 
Unitarians, 24. General view of the 
work, 26, 

Skinner's Pastoral Theology, noticed, 478. 

Stanley, Professor Anthony D. Sketch 
of his character, 325. 


His- 


» A 
Taylor, Memoir of Rev. Oliver Alden. 


y Rey. T. A. Taylor, reviewed, 509. 
Sketch of his life, 513. Remarks on 
his character, 516. Theefiect of study 
and science on poetical genius, 538. 


W. 
Ward's Christian Gift, noticed, 478. 


| Ware, Memoir of Mary L. noticed, 477. 
| Wasson’s Religion divorced from Theol- 


ogy, noticed, 154. 

Webster, Daniel. Mr. Choate’s commem- 
orative discourse. Mr. Webster's life 
and opinions—views of him as a man 
and a statesman, 606. 


God for overruling the fall of angels,| Woman’s Record. By Sarah J. Hale, 


&e., 383. 
\ 


noticed, 149. 





